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The Graydon Dynamite Gun. 





The Graydon gun, designed to throw a 
shell loaded with dynamite, has been re- 
cently tested in England. The accom- 
panying illustrations and description we 
take from the Hngineer : 

The invention of Lieut. James Graydon, 
late United States Navy, is as follows: 
His object is to inclose dynamite in a steel 
shell in such a way as to protect it from 
premature explosion or shock of discharge, 
and from explosion on impact before the 
desired penetration is achieved. To this 
end he lines a steel shell, shown in Fig. 5, 


with usbestos, A A A, to prevent the con- | Government report: 1. 
the | 


duction of heat from the shell to 
charge B, B, either in the gun or on im- 





THE 


pact. To render the dynamite safe, and 
to prevent the nitro-glycerine from escap- 
ing and collecting in any one part of the 
mxss, he makes up the dynamite in small 
cubes of 4 inch wide, or in cylinders or 
spheres, which he incloses in paper satur- 
ated in paraffin, so as to seal them up her- 
metically. These are placed inside the 
asbestos-lined shell, being grouped in sec- 
tions by divisions of thin metal paper or 
wood in larger shells. A wad is used at 
the base of the shell, to diminish the 
shock of discharge. 
slow action to insure penetration before 
explosion is to place the contact piece, or 
striker C, with a spiral spring, D, in front 
of it, which must be set up before the 
striker is fired by detonation. 

The American official report of a trial of 
this shell, in the summer of 1887, may be 
summarized as follows: The target con- 
sisted of a portion of a turret of 14-inch 
wall, made up of two thicknesses of 7- 
inch plates, laid so as to break joint and 
roofed over with 3-inch plating; the whole 
was bolted together with 14-inch bolts. 
This had been attacked by guns before, 


| and had shot marks and some cracks in it. | first shot and exploded. 


| It was setup without backing, and was not 
| in any way supported or braced. The gun 
employed was a 7-inch Amies wrought 
‘iron muzzle loading rifle piece. The pro- 
jectiles were steel shells of the service pat- 
tern, but provided with a large opening in 
the base to enable the shell to be charged 
on Graydon’s system. The total weight of 


| filled shell as fired was 122 pounds; the 


| 


The arrangement for | 


| weight of powder firing charge was 23 | 
> 
0 


pounds; the bursting charge was 2 
pounds of dynamite No. 2. 

The claims of Lieutenant Graydon for 
his shell are enumerated as follows by the 
That the action is 
delayed until the penetration necessary for 
full effect is obtained. 2. Shells charged 


GRAYDON DYNAMITE PNEUMATIC 


| with dynamite on this system can-be safely 


fired with allguns. 3. Safety in handling 
and store is secured. 4. No special con- 
struction of shell is necessary so long as 
access can be obtained to the interior. 
5. The shell will only break up by the 
| action of the fuse on impact, so that the 
full range can be secured. 6 The com- 
pound will not explode if struck or pene- 
trated by small arm bullets. 

For the first round no fuse was used; 
the projectile struck the left-hand section 
of the target 2 feet above the horizontal 
| joint and 24 feet to the left of the em- 
| brasure, as shown in the drawings, Figs. 
2 and 3, which show the turret after three 
rounds, as sketched by Lieutenant Gray- 
don. The shell entered 2 inches to 3 
inches into the iron and exploded with 
| great violence. The shell apparently had 
pot struck fairly point first. The cover 
was lifted from the turret and toppled 
backwards. Seven roof bolts were broken 
and some cracks made. 

The second round was fired with a fused 





shell; it struck the turret in an old in- 
‘dentation, partly overlapping that of the 


| 


| was fired fused. 


|of the plates. 


It increased the 
first indentation by about 2 inches, and 
continued the crack made by the first shot 
and several others. The third round 
The shell struck in an 
old indentation 3 inches deep, 1 foot be- 
low the horizontal joint, and 3 feet from 
the left edge of the target and exploded. 
It completely penetrated the front plate 
and bulged and cracked the rear one. It 
made considerable cracking and separation 
One piece was detached 
from the left of the target about 3 feet 


| square, > rep says, weighing abou 
juare, the report says, weighing about 


eS 


2700 pounds—but marked as weighing 


/4000 pounds in the sketch—see Fig. 3. 


This was thrown 18 feet to the left. 
Four rounds were then fired on December 


GUN. 


2, of which the first one—round 4--fired 
at a wooden target 1 mile distant, burst 
prematurely at from 300 to 400 yards from 
the gun. Round 5, similarly fired, burst 
at or beyond* the target. Round 6 was 
fired to sea at 8° 30’ elevation; it did 
not burst on striking the water. Round 
7 was fired to sea at 13° 30’ elevation. 
The shell burst prematurely at about 1000 
yards from the gun. 


The New Dynamite Gun, 


Since that date Lieutenant Graydon has 
not been idle. His shells were first fired 
with gunpowder, but he has now pro- 
duced a pneumatic gun, which we here 
illustrate. This gun has been made by 
Taunton, Delmard, Lane & Co. of Bir- 
mingham. The gun is to be discharged 
by the expansion of condensed air, at a 
pressure of 5000 pounds per square inch. 
The shell is fitted with a telescopic tail, 
which enables Lieutenant Graydon to 
shorten his shell by one-half, and to re- 
duce proportionately the length of the 
impulse tube or gun proper. The con- 
tract with Messrs. Taunton & Co. is for a 
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15-inch torpedo projector which will 
throw a charge of 600 pounds of dyna- 
mite a distance of 3 miles, but it is ex- 
pected that this c_ntract will be followed 
by orders for still larger weapons. 


The barrel or pneumatic tube ef the gun 
is of Whitworth forged steel, and weighs 
about 11 tons. It is supported at the 
breech end on fixed trunnions 15 inch 
diameter, which are bored for the passage 
of compressed air. Towards the muzzle 
it is carried on movable trunnions engaged 
with two forged steel arms or levers. 
These levers have sliding fulcra and are 
actuated by a hydraulic plunger for the 
purpose of elevating or depressing the 
gun. The breech is closed by means of a 
steel screw-block with interrupted screw 
threads, as in heavy service ordnance. 
The peculiar feature of this particular 
Graydon gun is that it can be loaded at 
any degree of elevation within its working 


range. Pivoted to the breech trunnions | 


there is a loading slide or tray for the re- 
ception of the projectile or torpedo, the 
weight of which is about 1ton. This 
slide, at all times when the barrel is ele- 
vated above the horizontal line, rises by 
hydraulic pressure to receive the projectile 
from a tram-trolley. By opening a vaive, 
the slide is then made to descend with its 
load, and becomes lineable with the bar. 
rel of the gun. On each side of the barrel 


is fixed a small double-acting hydraulic 
cylinder, the plungers of which not only | 
control the movement of the loading 
slide, but also, by their continued action, 
projectile up into the 
The breech- ' 


draw the 
barrel, where it is held. 









tions may be discharged, according to the 
range desired or the weight of the pro- 
jectile. The discharging valves are a 
peculiar arrangement of the piston type, 
and are packed on the hydraulic system. 
All valves and pipes, where not forged, 
are of Whitworth cast steel. Thecarriage 
on which the barrel is mounted is con- 
structed of heavy steel plates, with massive 
trunnion bearings of cast iron, secured to 
it by means of numerous turned bolts. 
The carriage is supported on the roller 





at each stage. The first, which draws the 
air from the atmosphere, is 12 inches in 
diameter, and the last, which delivers it 
to the reservoirs, is 24+ inches. After each 
operation the air is cooled by a tubular 
coil surrounded with water. The construc- 
tion ot the pneumatic gun has been carried 
out by Mr. Lane, engineer to the company, 
under the supervision of tbe inventor, 
Lieut. J. W. Graydon, of the United 
States Navy, who has been residing in 
Birmingham with that object. 


Fig. 2~—Front View of Target. 


Fig. 3.—Back View of Target. 


closing block, suspended above the 
trunnions by counter weights, then de- 
scends, and is also drawn into the breech 
by the crossheads of the hydrauic plung- 
ers, and locked. The gun is now ready 
for discharge. The compressed-air reser- 
voirs, a complement of which numbers 32, 
are 4 feet long and 10 inches in diameter, 
are made of metal 34-inch thick. They are 
tested to a pressure of 4 tons to the square 
inch, They are carried with the gun in 
four sections of eight each, two on each 
side of the gun carriage. Filled with air 
compressed to 5000 pounds per square 
inch, or about ;}, of its original volume, 
the capacity of each at the working press- 
ure is 17,000 cubic feet of air weighing 
11 hundredweight in its compressed con- 
dition. Any number out of the four sec- 


THE GRAYDON DYNAMITE GUN. 


path with conical rollers, geared together | 
and actuated by a Heenan and Froude 
spherical engine, the motive power of) 
which also is compressed air. The roller, 
path, which will ultimately be imbedded 
ia concrete, is made-in sections of cast 
iron. It is 21 feet in diameter, and is 
planed on its surface. The air from the | 
compressor is passed to the reservoirs of | 
the gun carriage through a central pivot 
or swivel tube. The gun can be loaded, 
elevated, trained and discharged by one 
person. 

With the gun there is, of course, a 
special air-compressor, a modification of 
the high-pressure machines designed by 
H. Lane for oxygen, hydrogen and car- 
bonic acid. The air is compressed in four 
stages, the pistons decreasing in diameter | 





kiy. 4.—Appearance of Point of Shell 
After Explosion. 


tig. 5.—The Dynamite Shell, 


It is in some measure due to Lieutenant 
Graydon that the apparatus for throwing 
highly explosive shells considerable dis- 
tances with accuracy is at present engag- 
ing the serious attention of all the powers. 
The United States Government has not 
only spent already a great deal of money 
on this class of weapon, but is setting 
aside funds for the purchase of 250 of 
them. There is no doubt that the appara- 
tus found most efficient and convenient 
for the purpose will ultimately be largely 
adopted. Five European Governments 
have sent representatives to Birmingham 
to see and to report upon the Graydon pro- 
jector during its construction; and the 
Chinese, Japanese and South American 
Governments profess themselves greatly 
interested in its success. 
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Peculiar Changes in Values of Old 
Material. 





There may be many readers of The Iron 
Age who are thoroughly conversant with 
the peculiarities of the scrap iron and steel 
trade for 20 years oc more. Others, and 
perhaps the great majority, can boast no 
such familiarity with the subject. All, 
however, will be interested in the follow- 
ing sketch of the changes in relative 
values in that time, which has been pre- 
pared for us by August Pollak of Chicago, 
who is a well-known merchant dealing 
exclusively in this line: 

The panic of 1873 had a great effect 
upon the values of scrap material, and 
when prices reached ‘‘ rock-bottom ” the 
principal classes of material were worth 
about the following figures: Railroad 
shop wrought scrap from $18 to $20 per 
net ton, railroad track scrap about $2 per 
ton less, old iron rails about the same 
price as railroad track scrap, or the same 
per gross ton as railroad shop scrap and 
forge scrap were worth per net ton. Steel 
scrap, however, was worth considerably 
more. Railroad leaf, coils and locomotive 
tires ranged between $38 and $43 per net 
ton, delivered at Pittsburgh, and common 
mixed country steel, if my memory serves 
me right, was worth about $23 to $25 per 
net ton, delivered at the steel works. 

The boom of 1879-80 brought prices 
up to such an extent that a comparison of 
the various values for that time would be 
useless, as each consumer paid for the 
class of scrap that he just needed anything 
that he could get it for. But when prices 
became more settled again it was found 
that a great change had taken place. The 
new cheap processes of making steel enabled 
manufacturers to make their product from 
raw material, without being forced to pay 
the high prices for leaf and coil springs and 
tires that were in vogue in the seventies. 

At present, while No. 1 railroad 
wrought scrap is worth about the same 
price as quoted above, as shown by the 
quotations of Zhe Tron Age, coil and leaf 
springs, instead of bringing from 200 to 
250 per cent. as much, are only worth 
about 75 to 80 per cent. of the price of 
No, 1 wrought scrap in Chicago, or about 
90 per cent. in the Pittsburgh market, 
where both are used. Coils, which used 
to bring the same price as leaf, are worth 
all the way from 5 to 15 per ceat. less. 
Locomotive tires are worth about the same 
as leaf, but all are worth less than forge 
or railroad scrap. Another important 
change is that track scrap and old iron 
rails, which, as stated above, were worth 
5 to 10 per cent. less than No. 1 railroad 
wrought scrap, are now worth 10 per cent. 
more than No. 1 wrought. 

The chief objection in former days to 
track scrap was that it contained a large 
percentage of fish plates, this material 
being made of old iron rails, which was 
stock inferior in quality to No. 1 railroad 
wrought scrap, the offal from selected bar 
iron. On that account track scrap and old 
iron rails were worth so much less. Now 
the large demand for fish plates, spikes 
and cheap bar iron, which can be made in 
rolling old rails and old fish plates through 
in one heat, coupled with the fact that 
the supply of old iron rails is diminishing 
yearly, has caused the price of old iron 
rails, and consequently also old fish plates 
mixed with spikes, to be in excess of the 
price of No. 1 railroad wrought scrap, 
which latter is a better material. Alto- 
gether, a comparison of the various values 
of scrap leads to curious results. Very 
often steel turnings bring a better price 
than steel scrap, for the reason that steel 
turnings can be worked by iron rolling 
mills, while steel scrap depends upon the 
open-hearth furnaces for,customers. An- 
other interesting feature in the Chicago 
scrap-iron market is that consumers are 














found now in a different locality from 
former vears. Upto 1882 and 1883 most 
scrap shipped from Chicago found a mar- 
ket with the consumers at, or very near to, 
Cincinnati, while now not 1 per cent. of 
the scrap sold in this city is shipped to 
that market. 
EE — 


American Tin Plates. 


Since the question of increasing the 
tariff on tin plates began to be agitated 
last year, public opinion in the matter has 
presented many curious fluctuations. Some 
people who in the beginning were in favor 
of a thoroughly protective tariff have 
come to believe that the new duty of 2,7, 
cents per pound is an imposition,and have 
consequently thrown themselves into the 
opposite ranks. 
consumers and others who, from the start. 
were opposed to any increase of tariff 
have turned about in their feelings, now 
that plates are beginning to be manufact- 
ured, and are at present the strongest ad- 
voeates of the new policy. The fact that 
plates are being made in this country in 
itself is undoubtedly a very strong argu- 
ment, and will persuade many into regard- 
ing the new tariff with favor. During the 
past week we havereceived samples from the 
United States Iron and Tin Plate Company, 
Limited, Demmler Station, Pa., being 
sheets of their IX 20x 28 bright plates. The 
general appearance of these plates is very 
creditable; and while it is hardly fair to 
compare them with the finest. grades of 
the Welsh product, they nevertheless 
would seem to possess excellent working 
and wearing qualities. One of the chief 
difficulties experienced in first making tin 
plates, we are informed, is in finishing the 
plates and giving them that smooth, shiny 
surface that distinguishes the best grade 
of imported sheets. Perhaps the trouble 
is due to the biack sheets, for the Ameri- 
‘an mills have only recently been called 
upon to furnish stock for this new work of 
tinning. To get asmooth, bright surface 
on the tinned sheet, the black plate must 
necessarily possess a fine, smooth surface. 
If the domestic manufacturers only en- 
counter such superficial difficulties, if we 
may so call them, there is little doubt but 
that they will be able in time to turn out a 
satisfactory product. 

The plant where these plates, to which 
we have just referred, are manufactured, 
has been operating with one stack since 
the middle of Janunary. The concern, 
however, are now making changes pre- 
paratory to starting a second stack, which 
they expect will be ready within a month 
or six weeks, while during the coming 
summer they hope to increase their works 
very largely, and in addition will build 
sheet mills suitable for the manufacture of 
the black plates. They state that their 
reason now for only running one stack is 
that the demand for black plate has been 
so large that all of their four sheet mills 
have been kept constantly busy in meeting 
the demands of customers. Thus far 
they have been running on a variety of 
plates, having made coke and charcoal 
tin, and have also experienced with some 
new processes that were recommended to 
do the work more cheaply and _satis- 
factorily. The conclusion, however, 
which they have reached is that the old 
palm-oil process is still the best. Their 
principal object in working is to train 
their hands to the new employment, and 
they inform us that the progress they have 
made has been altogether satisfactory. 
Their present product amounts to from 40 
to 50 boxes per day, which they are sell- 
ing to large and direct consumers of tin 
plate, but they hope soon to raise the 
quality of their output so as to enter the 
market with a plate that will rank with 
the very best. Their progress in this 


| 
| 
| 


On the other hand, many | 
| States 


direction will, we know, be watched with 
keen interest by users of tin plates in all 
parts of the country. 


——————— EEE 


Trade on the Pacific Coast. 





Early this spring three first-class new 
high-speed steamships will be on the Pa- 
cific, continuing the service on the rail- 
way line through Canada to China and 
Japan. The competition with American 
lines thus created will draw more attention 
to the importance of the Pacific Coast. In 
an address delivered before the London 
Chamber of Commerce, February 10, by 
Sir George Baden-Powell, M.P., the 
speaker said: 

‘As to this Pacific traffic, sufficient at- 
tention is not generally given to the very 
rapid growth of the external trade of the 
washed by the Pacific. British 
Columbia and the Pacific States of America 
are advancing by leaps and bounds in every 
respect, and forming great increase in 
trade. The total external trade of the Pa- 
cific islands already exceeds an annual 
value of £4,000,000. In Japan external 
trade has risen from an annual value of 
£12,000,000 in 1884 to £26,000,000 in 
1889. In China the increase has been from 
£41,000,000 in 1886 to £56,000,000 in 
1889. In Australasia the growth has been 
from £60,000,000 to £120,000,000 in value 
in 15 years. The direct trade between 
China, Japan and North America has al- 
ready reached a total of £11,000,000, while 
the direct trade between Australasia and 
North America has grown from £700,000 
in 1870 to £4,000,000in 1890. The goods 
exchanged have varied in some cases, as 
when wheat was largely shipped to Japan. 
The Australians, however, habitually take 
large quantities of ‘soft’ lumber and pre- 
served fish, while the Canadians are anx- 
ious to obtain the fine wools of Australia 
and the teas and silks of China and Japan. 
Above all this, it is well known, by all 
records of trade, that when once you set 
up lines of steamers between great and 
growing nations there is no lack of goods 
either way.” 

The last .sentence in the foregoing 
should be accentuated—viz., that steam- 
ship lines once put in operation between 
two populous and thriving communities 
are sure to become established as remuner- 
ative investments. This fact has been 
determined by British experience, after 
expenditure on a scale before unknown in 
steamship navigation. Thus encouraged 
British merchants are about to establish an 
Atlantic and Australian steamship line, 
and confidence is felt that ‘‘ Government 
aid ” will be forthcoming from the coun- 
tries and colonies benefited. A little later 
it will be possible to form a more definite 
opinion of the beneficial effects expected 
from the American Postal Subsidy bill just 
passed by Congress. 


a —— 


American exports of canned goods last 
year were valued at $11,000,000, almost 
doubling the shipments of the previous 
year, and the Agricultural Bureau at 
Washington warns packers against the 
danger of injuring their reputation by 
sending out inferior goods. Attention is 
valled particularly to the new opening in 
the Brazilian market, where the duty 
charged under the new treaty is only 
three-fourths of that charged for similar 
goods from other countries. The tomato 
pack in the United States last year was 
3,166,177 cases of two dozen tins each, the 
largest ever made, with the exception of 
1888. 





The new depot to be erected in St. 
Louis by the Merchants’ Bridge Terminal 
Company will cost, including improve- 
ments connected with it, $2,000,000. 
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A New System of Fire Proofing. 


This system of fire proofing which is 
being introduced by the Gibert & Bennett 
Mfg. Company, with offices at 148 Lake 
street, Chicago, and 42 and 44 Cliff street, 
New York City, is based on the fact that 
wood timbers can be protected against 
damage by fire by the use of mortar prop 
erly applied, and it is well known that 
wood is desirable for framework on ac 
count of its light weight. small cost and 
readiness with which other material may 
be secured toit. The important feature 
of holding the mortar in such a manner 
as will protect the timbers is claimed to 
be met by the use of wire lathing employed 
in connection with Hammond’s Metal 
Furring. The lathing holds the mortar 
in place, while the furring sets it away 
from the wood in such a manner as to 
maintain the air space between the two. 
By means of the accompanying illustra 
tions we show the manner in which the 
lathing is attached to wood and brickwork, 
and also some of the uses to which it is 
applicable. The Standard “G, & B.” 
Wire Lathing is made by weaving wires in 
such a way as to form square opeuings 
measuring about ,°, inch and commonly 
called *‘24 mesh.” It is usually woven 
36% inches wide and put up in rolls 50 
yards long. In its manufacture No. 20 
steel wire is employed, capaple of sustain- 
ing, it is claimed, over 80 pounds, so that 
every foot in width of the lathing has a 
strength of about 2500 pounds. When 
the mortar is applied the small strands of 
wire are said to be completely imbedded, 
as the articles of mortar, being soft, pass 
through the openings and unite or cohere 
on the opposite sides, forming a plastered 
surface on both sides of the wire. The 
lathing forming a continuous surface, 
serves the double purpose of sustaining 
the wall and binding the mortar together. 
The amount of metal in the strands of wire 
is said to be so small that the action of 
intense heat will not sufficiently affect it 
to disengage the mortar. Another point 
to which the manufacturers refer is that 
the surface will not crack in case the 
building should settle, or if poorly-sea- 
soned timber is employed. Hammond's 
Metal Furring, used in connection with 
this system of fire proofing, is a combina- 
tion of sheet metal bearings or bridges 
with steel stiffening rods, fastened to the 
timbers by means of staples. In Fig. 1 
of the illustrations is shown a 4-inch 
metal bearing, clearly indicating the 
manner of fastening the rods to the 
timber and of holding the lathing in 
place. This arrangement is such that it 
keeps the lathing and plaster away from 
the woodwork, forming an air space be- 
tween the timbers and the plaster, as in- 
dicated in Fig. 2 of the engravings. 
Another function of Hammond’s Metal 
Furring is that it admits the mortar to form 
an unbroken plastered surface on tre back, 
the rod and bearings being so small as to 
become imbedded in the mortar. It also 
acts, the manufacturers state, as a stiffener 
and support for the lathing, and where 
used wood furrings are unnecessary. It is 
stated that by the use of Hammond's 
furring the mortar can be applied with 
the least difficulty and also of a uniform 
thickness, thus saving both time and ma- 
terial. As each section of the furring is 
put up it can be spaced to accommodate 
the timbers. If they are laid far apart 
the rods come close together, while if the 
timbers are separated by only a short dis- 
tance the reverse is the case. If the tim- 
bers are placed irregularly the rods may 
also be irregularly spaced. It will be ob- 
served from an inspection of Fig. 1 of the 
engravings that the bearings are made of 
flat sheet metal in such a manner that the 
ends rest against the timbers. They are 

















made with a slot running transversely to 
the face for the reception of the staples 
through which the rods are passed. Two 
sizes of bearings are made—namely, 1 
inch and 4 inch, the former, however, 
being more extensively employed, for the 
reason that it sets the plaster sufficiently 
far away to give an ample air space. In 
cases where only a small air space is re- 
quired the 4-inch bearings can be em- 
ployed. The stiffening rods are made of 
No. 9 bright steel wire, and are furnished 





Fig. 1.—Haltf-Inch Metal Bearing, Showing 


Manner of Fastening Rods and Lathing. 
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cated in the cut, in order to prevent fire 
from below burning up through, and also 
to prevent rats and mice from passing 
from one story to another. Timbers 
around doorways may be protected by 
lathing covered with a good body of 
mortar, as may also the timbers around 
window frames. In Fig. 4 of the illustra- 
tions is indicated the method of applying 
the ‘‘G. & B.” system to ceilings, while in 
Fig. 5 is represented the manner of apply- 
ing the lathing to brick walls. Between 





Fig. 2.—End View of Plastered 
Surface, Showing Air Space 
Between Lathing and Stud- 
ding. 







Fig. 3.—Method of Applying the G. & B. System to Partitions. 


THE G. & B. SYSTEM OF FIRE PROOFING. 


8, 10 and 12 feet long. The staples are 
made 14 inches long, with 4-inch bear- 
ings, and 2 inches long, with 1-inch bear- 
ings. These extend into the wood 1 inch. 

The ‘‘G. & B.” system of fire proofing 
is adapted for interior walls and ceilings 
of frame buildings, brick or stone struct- 
ures, including residences, office and pub- 
lic buildings, theaters, &c., as well as for 
use around elevator shafts, stairways, areas 
and hot-air flues. In cases where it is ap- 
plied to wooden studding for partitions, 
as shown in Fig. 3 of the engravings, the 
studs are put up in the usual manner and 
at the base 6 inches of grouting, consisting 
of brick and mortar, is filled in, as indi- 


every five or six courses of brick a wood 
lath is laid in order to receive the staples 
carrying the stiffening rods and lathing. 
It is stated that entire buildings have been 
constructed under Gilbert’s patent, em- 
ploying wire lathing with cement for the 
outer covering of wood framework and 
wire lathing with plaster for the inner. 
These buildings have been tested in the 
cold climate of the North, as well as in the 
milder climate of Florida, with gratifyin 
results. It is stated that the lathing ae 
furring is so compact that the bulk of the 
wall is made up of a thick body of mortar, 
which becomes hard and as firm as a slab 
of marble. 
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Convicts Learning Trades. 


The fact that convicts are learning 
trades at training schools, lately estab- 
lished in the reformatory at Concord, 
N. H.,.has brought down a storm of in- 
dignation from the Journeyman Plumbers’ 
Union of Boston. On learning the fact, 
a committee promptly proceeded to make 
an investigation, and found the necessary 
equipment and 20 young convicts, who 
were being taught how to draw, bend, 
upset, weld, punch, &c. Still more 


ag- 














to prostitute our trade and flood the} 


country shops with a host of such char- 
acters. How, if such characters are to 
be taught our trade and allowed to enter 
the dwellings of our fellow-citizens, 


| with free access to nearly every room in 


the house—as plumbers generally are 
allowed—how long, we ask, will it be 
safe for females to remain in their apart- 
ments, or that jewelry and valuables can 
be exposed in chamber or toilet drawers; 
in fact, that anything can be safe, while 
these prowling wretches and sneak thieves 





Ceilings. 


Fig. 5.—Lathing as Applied to Brick Walls, 


THE G. & B. 


gravating, the committee ‘‘came unex- 


pectedly upon a gang of 24 young gallous | 


looking lads Jearning the art of plumb- 
ing,” every one thoroughly equipped. 
The committee say: ‘‘ Here was a sight to 
behold.” By their sides were gasoline 
furnaces going in fullblast. ‘‘ They were 
all working as if on a wager. An in- 
structor was constantly going from one to 
another. He was evidently taking great 
pains to teach them the trade. We had 
come so suddenly and unexpectedly upon 
the scene that we nearly betrayed the 
object of our visit.” The startling dis- 
closures here spoken of are the result of 
finding a graduate of the school at work 
in a shop in Boston, who was ‘ not a union 
man.” The committe say, in conclusion: 

‘*Here, then, is our beneficent State 
preparing, feeding and educating a grace- 


SYSTEM 





OF FIRE PROOFING. 


are masquerading as plumbers in the 
house?” The showing here made is pro- 
nounced ‘‘simply abominable, disgrace- 


| ful and criminal,” and the trades generally 


are appealed to that legislators may be 
brought to their senses, and that the 
‘*nefarious system may be abolished.” 
Thus it would appear that some of 
our social reformers have a formidable 
task before them. If all attempts to 
restore convicts to useful positions in so- 
ciety by teaching them trades must en- 
counter the opposition of organized labor, 
progress in their department of philan- 
thropic endeavor is doomed to serious 
embarrassments. Not unlikely one result 
might be the riseof an opposition no less 
formidable, with the design of protect- 
ing erring citizens from a permanent for- 
feiture of the right to live, otherwise 


less set of young scamps and convicts’ from perpetual banishment. 
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Ellwood Industries. 


Within a few miles of Beaver Falls, Pa., 
and about midway between the Erie and 
Pittsburgh Railroad and the Pittsburgh 
and Western Railroad, a new town is being 
|erected and will be known as Ellwood. 
Railroad connections are being made 
which will give the new town direct con- 
nection with both of these railroads. <A 
large hotel is nearly completed, and a 
number of substantial dwelling houses are 
now being erected for the use of the work- 
men who will be employed in the different 
manufacturing establishments which are 
being erected there Already arrange- 
ments have been made by which four 


different concerns will erect plants at 
Ellwood. These four concerns are the 
Ellwood Mfg. Company, the Ellwood 


Enamel Company, the Transparent Wire 
Rooting Company and the Ellwood Shaft- 
ing Tube Company. A charter has already 
| been applied for for the last named con- 
cern, and they will succeed to 


the business of the Union 
Drawn Steel Company of 
Beaver Fails, Pa., whose 


plant will be moved to Ell- 
wood. The Ellwood Enamel 
Company and the Transparent 
Wire Roofing Company will 
manufacture specialties which 
have never before been made 
inthis country. Considerable 
stock in each of them is owned 
by English manufacturers, and 


it was mainly through the 
efforts of H. W. Hartman, 
president of the Hartman 


Mfg. Company, that the in- 

ventions were brought to this 
A representative of The Iron Age 
| was shown a sample of the transparent wire 
|roofing by Mr. Hartman a few days ago. 
| The foundation of the roofing is light 
| Wire netting, similar to that used in the 
manufacture of screens. The wire is cov- 
| ered with a composition of gelatine which 
nar the roofing of the thickness of or- 


| country, 


dinary window glass. The roofing is 
destined to take the place of glass in the 
construction of skylights and other places 
where a heavy covering is required 
through which light must pass. The ad- 
vantages of the roofing are its cheapness 
and its convenience, as it is flexible and 
can be wrapped in rolls. Besides, it can- 
not be broken like glass. The roofing can 
'be made of all colors. It is now 
/used quite extensively abroad, the largest 
buildings in London being covered with 
‘it. The roofing is manufactured by a 
secret process invented about two years 
ago. 

The Ellwood Shafting Tube Company 
will manufacture seamless tubes. No 
'similar manufactory is in America, and 
enormous quantities of the material are 
imported annually from England. The 
other companies chartered will also have 
plants complete in every particular. Several 
Pittsburgh factories will also be moved to 
Ellwood. The Ellwood Enamel Company 
propose to manufacture enamel signs of all 
descriptions. This industry is also of 
English invention, and is carried on quite 
extensively in that country. It is possible 
that these plants will be in full operation 
some time during the present year. It is 
also stated that a number of manufactur- 
ing concerns now located in Pittsburgh are 
contemplaiing removal to Ellwood. 

I 

The powerful fire boats, New Yorker 
and Zophar Mills, however efficient, are 
unable to prevent destructive fires on the 
river front. It was an hour and a half 
before these boats could subdue the flames 
that broke out in the cargo of the Hart- 
ford steamer City of Richmond, while 
lying at her wharf in this city, and the 
| upper part of the vessel was destroyed. 
| Loss on hull and cargo about $50,000. 
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Industrial Analyses.—II. 


—_————_ 


On Some Methods oF Analyses or Tron, 
Steel and Cast Tron, as Practiced in 
Large Industrial Works. 


BY AUGUSTE J. ROSSI, C.E., NEW YORK. 


Determination of the Carbon, 


The direct determination by combustion 
or by solution and oxidation by any 
known approved method is adopted for 
the total carbon. (See Blair’s ** Analysis of 
lron” and other authors.) The,color 
method is the one exclusively practiced 
for the determination of the combined 
carbon. It must be remarked here that 


any graphitic carbon, and that since the 
carbon in these products is in the com- 
bined state, the carbon 1n that latter state 
represents, in fact, ‘‘the total carbon.” 
This explains why, in steel works, the 
color method is the one almost exclusively 
resorted to. It is both rapid and suf- 
ficiently exact in all cases if the ‘‘ stand- 
ards ” used for comparison are of a com- 
po-ition koown beyond doubt. The 
analysis of these standards requires the 
preatest care, and must be made by 
methods absolutely free from any sources 
of error. 

In cast iron the carbon exists both in a 
combined state and as graphitic carbon, 
and, of course, the color method gives 
only the amount of carbon present in the 
first of these two states. 

COLOR METHOD —EGGERTZ. 

The method first suggested by Eggertz 
is essentially the one adapted in every 
steel works, but though the principles on 
which the modus operandi is based be the 
same ip general manner, numerous varia- 
tions have been adopted, and it may be 
said that each large establishment has its 
distinct process. However, the principal 
modifications can be reduced to three 
characteristic types, a 

* 1. As practiged at Seraing (Belgium, 
Cockerill Co ), 0.20 gram of the different 
samples of steel to be analyzed ure dis- 
solved in small glass tubes on the 
water bath in 10 c. em. of. nitrie 
acid of specific gravity = 1.2, taking 
the proper care to avoid loss, Samples 
of the same weight, 0.20 gram, of 
normal standard steels of all possible dif- 
ferent known carbon contents, comprising 
within their limits the extreme percent- 
ages one way or the other, low or hich al- 
lowed or required in regular manufact- 
ure are also dissolved in 10 ec.’ em. of 
nitric acid, specific gravity = 1.2, simul- 
taneously and in the same manner, At 
Seraing the extreme limit of carbon is 
0.60 per cent. All the tubes are then 
heated simultaneously to 90° C. for one 
hour or more until the combined carbon, 
first precipitated in flocculent-blackish 
clouds, is gradually dissolved. The tubes 
are then cooied by dipping them in cold 
water, and the solutions transferred to a 
series of cylindrical small glass tubes of 
the same diameter and thickness, which 
are filled up to the sime mark forall. The 
different shades of the solutions of the 
**standards”” and of the samples to be 
tested are then compared, and it is ascer- 
tained between which two ‘standards ” 
falls the shade of the solution of each of 
the specimens to be analyzed. From this 
comparison the tcnure in carbon is esti- 


* Di Mattes Genie Civil, 1883. 
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mated. An assay is considered good when, 
made by two different operators, their re- 
sults agree within 0.02 per cent. This 
method requires a great deal of practice 
and judgment on the part of the operator. 

*2. At Rothe-Erde (near Aachen), they 
proceed as follows: They adopt three 
normal steels, one containing 0.005, the 
second 0.18 and the third 0.25 per cent. 
carbon; these figures may be changed, 
but which is important is to use one nor- 
mal standard steel containing less than 
0.10 per cent., another having a tenure in 


“carbon comprised between 0.10 and 0.20, 


the third between 0.20 and 0.50, and in 
case very hard steels are also manufact- 
ured in the works, one baving a tenure in 
carbon comprised between 0.50 and 0.70 
per cent, and even up to 0 80 per cent. 
maximum limit of hard steel. Samples of 
0.20 gram of the normal steels and of 


|each of the steels to be tested are weighed 
iron, and specially steel, do not contain | 


and dissolved in small glass tubes in 5 
c. em. nitric acid of specific gravity 1.2 
on the water bath at a temperature which 
must not reach above 80°C. The solu- 
tions of the standards are then thoroughly 
cooled and transferred to cylindrical 
glasses carefully graduated in cubic centi- 
meters, the washings of the tubes being 
added. These solutions are then diluted 
with water until their levels come exactly 
to an even division of the glass, which is 
noted. The solutions of the steels to be 
tested, cooled in the same manner, are also 
transferred to cylindrical glasses similar 
in every respect to the first, the washings 
added, and they are diluted with water 
until the same shade as that of the stand. 
ard steel solution estimated to be'the near- 
est to its composition is obtained, the 
number of divisions occupied by the liquid 
are then read, and we have then the fol- 
lowing proportion: 


Known. Unknown. Known. Unknown. 
Tenurein Tenure in No. of No. of 
+ _ ec. em. c. em. 
carbon carbon 
of the ° of the ee of the e of the 
ome P ** standard * solution 
normal sample 
steel tested steel of steel 
5 , solution tested. 


A difference of 0.02 per cent. between 
two consecutive tests of the same steel is 
the extreme admitted. 

+3. The third variation from the Eggertz 
method is practiced as follows at Liége 
(Belgium) Société d’Angleur. They use 
a Duboscq colorimeter, of which the con- 
struction is based on this principle: Two 
solutions of the same substance which, 
examined under a different thickness, have 
the same shade, contain quantities of the 
substance inversely proportioned to their 
thicknesses. The apparatus is essentially 
composed of two glass cups of the same 
diameter and thickness, In the interior 
of each of these cups can be lowered a 
small cylinder of unpolished glass. The 
vertical motion of these cylinders within 
the cups is regulated by means of a system 
of screw and rack ; a vernier connected with 
the screw and moving on a straight scale 
graduated to the millimeter allows reading 
to the millimeter the amount of motion 
imparted to the cylinder of each cup. A 
reflecting mirror inclined at 45° concen- 
trates the rays of light toward the bottom 
of the cups. These rays penetrate into 
the interior of the small cylinders through 
the whole length of the latter, and are re- 
ceived on a double refraction prism pro- 
vided with a small telescope. The dispo- 
sition of the system is such that the optic 
tield of the telescope receives the rays of 
light reflected by each cup in the interior 
of the cylinders, each pencil of rays occupy- 
ing half of the field of vision. An horizon- 
tal reticule stretched according to a diam- 
eter of the lens mark the limits of each pen- 
cil of light. To guard against any deperdi- 
tion of light by diffusion, whenever the 
apparatus is used the two cups are pro- 
tected by a kind of camera obscura in 


*\|bodem. + [bodem. 
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wood. The operation is conducted as 
follows: 

The characteristic point of the method 
is that only one solution of one normal 
steel is required, whatever may be car- 
bon contents of the specimen to be tested. 
0.20 gram of a normal steel containing say 
0.340 per cent. carbon is dissolved in 10 
c. em. of nitric acid, specifie gravity = t.2, 
and an equal weight, 0.20 gram, of the 
specimen to be analyzed is treated in ex- 
actly the same manner. The liquids are 
heated to 80° or 85° ©., and, after three- 
quarters of an hour to one hour, the 
solution of the flaxes of carbon is gemer- 
ally completed. The tubes containing the 
solutions are cooled in water, and as a 
small amount of nitric acid might have 
been evaporated,one drop to two drops are 
added. Qne of the cups is then filled 
with the solution of the normal steel and 
the corresponding glass cylinder is low- 
ered down by means of the screw until 
the zero of the vernier coincides with the 
division corresponding to its tenure in 
carbon, as read on a scale graduated in 
advance according to a conventional 
table. The other cupis then filled with 
the solution to be tested, and looking 
through the glass of the telescope, the 
second cylinder is lowered in its turn until 
a complete equality of tints is obtained in 
the field of the glass; the corresponding 
division of the scale is then read. Let a@ 
and a’ be the tenure of the normal and 
tested sulution in carbon, } 2’ the re- 
spective hights read on the scale. 
a h’ , ab ° ° 

=. ; a’ =-——; a discrepancy of 1755 
a h iM 
between two consecutive determinations 
and 0.02 per cent. is the only margin ad- 
mitted for the same sample. 

When dealing with extra fine steels, 
very soft steels, the normal type of steel 
is changed, because, as it is strongly col- 
ored, while the tint of the very soft steel is 
very light, it would become necessary, to 
obtain the equality of shade, to make the 
thicknesses of the liquid vary beyond the 
limits of motion of the apparatus. In 
such cases the normal steel adopted has a 
tenure in carbon of only 0,03 per cent. or 
thereabout, 


This method is the most rational and 
gives very accurate results, agreeing, it is 
claimed, perfectly with those obtained by 
direct analysis. The Serding method re- 
quires the dissolving of a series of normal 
steels, necessitating numerous weighings. 
The appreciation of the tints being made 
between two limits which are of 
necessity and relatively not very approxi- 
mative, great accuracy is not ad- 
missable. 


The Rothe-Erde process is far from being 
exact, since itis based on the admission 
that two solutions of iron carbides, having 
the same tint, contain the same quantities 
of carbon, a fact which is not yet proved. 
It requires besides the solution of three 
normal steels at least. The colorimeter 
used for determining the discoloring 
power of bone black on molasses has been 
used at the arsenal of Malines in the prac- 
tice of this third method and has, it is 
claimed, given remarkably exact resuits. 
The normal solutions must be prepared when 
they are wanted foruse. They have to be 
kept protected from light if not used imme- 
diately and they cannot be surely de- 
pended upon after a few hours. The best 
way is always to treat the normal steels 
and the steels to be tested simultaneously 
and in identically the same manner. 
However, in some establishments the 
standard solutions are prepared before- 
hand and kept for use when they are wanted. 
Filtering of the solutions has been advised, 
but it is not to be recommended, as there 
results from this practice a loss of both 
time and solution.* 





* Di Mattes Genie Civil, 1883. 
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= The Terrenoire method is a sort of com- 
bination of the direct and color processes. 
It <has been published in Stahl und | 
Kisen, 1889, as described by the author, | 
Mr. Clerc, before the Société de l’Indus- | 
trie Minérale. One gram, more or| 
less, of the sample, according to carbon | 
contents, is digested in a tubulated glass | 
retort containing a solution of 5 grams. of 
copper sulphate in 20 to 40 c. cm. of water. | 
The retort is heated until a solution of 
the sample is obtained and the solution | 
allowed to settle. The clear liquid is de- 
canted by syphoning, taking great care | 
not to carry with it any particle of the| 
solid residue; 30 to 35 c. cm. of pure con- 
centrated sulphuric acid are then added | 








to the residue and after cooling 4 to 5} 
grams of crystals of pure chromic acid. 
The quantity of carbonic acid formed by | 
the oxidizing action of the chromic acid 
on the carbon is determined by absorption | 
of the gas—not by caustic potash, as usually | 
practiced, put by neutral carbonate of the 
same base. 

The absorption apparatus consists of a 
series of U tubes containing each exactly | 
1c cm. of a solution of the neutral car- | 
bonate titrated in such a manner that, ! 
when it is saturated with carbonic acid | 
and transformed into bicarbonate, it rep- | 
resents exactly 0.0005 of carbon. This} 
solution is obtained by dissolving 4.15 | 
grams of pure neutral carbonate of pot- | 
ash in 1 liter of water. To indicate the| 
turping point of the saturation potassium 
manganate is added to thesolution of neu- | 
tral carbonate (about 0.025 gram for each 
60 c. cm.), which colors the solution to a 
pink shade by the formation of potassium | 
permanganate as soon as the alkaline car- 
bonate is transformed into bi-carbonate. | 
Since each tube corresponds to a constant | 
percentage of carbon, the number of tubes | 
colored during the operation gives the | 
quantity of carbon at 0.0005 near, or its 
tenure at 0.05 per cent. near, as the greatest 
possible discrepancy and that without any 
salculations or weighing. If greater accu- 
racy were desired the neutral carbonate 
solution could be titrated accordingly. 
The operation is conducted as follows. 
The retort is first. heated so as to bring its 
contents near the boiling point; then the U 
tubes are connected and the heat moderated 
or increased, according to the rapidity of 
the evolution of gas. To prevent the too 
rapid absorption of carbonic acid in 
several of the U tubes at the same time, 
the regularity of the current is obtained as 
often practised in laboratories, by means 
of what is known as an ‘‘aspirator’’—a 
large bottle connected at the end of the 
series of the U tuves and filled with water, 
of which the flow is regulated by means of 
acock. The two first U tubes, the nearest 
to the retort, are used as guard tubes to 
intercept any projections of liquid from 
the retort and do not contain any of the 
solution of neutral carbonate: 

The titration of the potassium carbon- 
ate solution, titration obtained by direct 
weighing, must be checked by carrying a 
blank operation with a mixture contain- 
ing a known quantity of carbon. The 
pure crystallized sodium carbonate can 
be substituted for the potassium carbon- 
ate (0.0441 gram Na,CO; correspond- 
ing exactly to 0.005 carbon), by dissolving 
4.41 grams Na.CO; in 1000 c. cm. of 
water each cubic centimeter of solution 
corresponds to 0.0005 carbon. The 
method can be applied to iron, steel and 
cast iron, and as far as residues are con- 
cerned the following tests, A and B, 
which have been made of the same speci- 
mens by this method and Boussingault’s 
method, seem to establish it beyond doubt. 
It is considered 1n several works preferable 
in many respects to the others actually 
practiced. It only requires one weighing, 
there is no loss of time, no filtering, no 
washing of precipitates, no calculations 
and it is also a color method. 
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chemist with one assistant, it is claimed 
can make readily 14 such analyses in one 
day. 


Carbon found A By method B—By | Boussin- 
No. 5. gault’s direct 








method. 
Steel...... 0.25 0.20 
Open hearth 0.425 0.38 
GOO R ics cia 
Watch spring.. 0.29 
Watch spring. .| 0.50 
Iron bar. 0 275 
‘ ey 10.6201 a 
Cast steel .. , 0.610% 0.63 
Cast iron... ‘ 1.95 1.93 
a 


The New Fraser & Chalmers Plant. 


Our readers have already been apprised | 
of the fact that Fraser & Chalmers of | 
Chicago contemplate the erection in that 
city of a new and very extensive plant for 
the manufacture of mining machinery. 
It will be located in a different part of the 
city from their old works. As a matter 
of public interest we reprint below an 
article on the subject taken from the 
Chicago Heonomist, which sets forth from 
the architects’ standpoint the plans of 
the firm. It will be observed that the 
erection of oniy a portion of the new plant 
is to be undertaken at present. How soon 
the remainder will be put under contract 
is not yet known. 

The site of this establishment covers 
550,800 square feet, or over 12 acres, and 
lies between Fillmore and Twelfth streets 
on the north and south and Rockwell | 
street and Fairfield avenue on the east and 
west. The plans provide for 12 buildings 
to cover over 8 acres. The estimated cost 
of the entire plant, including equipment, 
is over $1,000,000. It is intended to erect 
only four buildings, the foundry, pattern- 
storage building, boiler shop and power- 
house, at the present time, the cost of this 
portion being about $300,000, not includ 
ing equipment. 

The plaus were prepared by Architects 
Raeder, Coftin & Crocker, and, in ad- 
dition to the usual designs for the con- 
struction, include the location ‘of the 
buildings, railroad tracks, equipment and 
all the large machinery required. The 
principal frontages of the buildings are | 
along Twelfth street and Washtenaw 
avenue. The frontage on Twelfth street 
is 762 feet, and there the more important 
structures will be built, being the oftice, 
foundry and _ pattern-storage building. 
The office will be built at the northeast 
corner of Twelfth street and Washtenaw 
avenue, with a frontage of 158 feet on the 
former by 75 feet on the latter. It will be of 
brick, three stories high and fire proof. 
A feature of the office will be the draft- 
ing room, which will occupy the entire 
third floor. The north side of this section 
of the building will be constructed entirely 
of glass. There will also be a skylight. 
The -hallways and rooms will be elabor- 
ately finished in oak. 

Immediately opposite the office, at the 
northeast corner of the same streets, the 
| pattern-storage building wil! stand. This 
will be four stories, 138 feet on Twelfth 
street and 100 feet on Washtenaw avenue. 
In tHe rear of this building will be the 
shafting department, with a frontage on 
Washtenaw avenue of 155 feet and a depth 
of 60 feet. The rough casting shop, 30 x 
40 feet, three stories, will adjoin this, 
The foundry will be one story high, and | 
will have a frontage of 400 teet on Twelfth 
street and a depth of 154 feet. In the 
rear of these buildings will be the clean-| 
ing room, 93 x 91 feet, the machine shop, 
tool and supply room, fronting west on 
Washtenaw avenue, the former 160 x 255 
feet, with a gallery 40 x 310 feet extend- 
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street north to the railroad tracks, a dis- 
tance of 796 feet, and beginning at the first 
building from the office, which stands on 
the corner, is the punch room, 50 x 100; 
the wood room, 150 x 133; then comes the 
boiler shop, 133 x 400. In the northeast- 
ern section of the plant, which is partially 
encircled by the tracks of the Wisconsin 


|Central Railroad, are located the boiler 


room, 60 x 100; engine and dynamo room, 
60 x 80; furnace room, 40 x 80; bolt room, 
60 x 45; blacksmith shop, 60 x 175; ship- 
ping room, 240 x 50; erecting shop, 100 
x 210, with a gallery connecting with and 


|extending around the machine shop, 40 x 


310 feet. 

The buildings will all be constructed of 
brick, with a roof of a combination of 
wood and iron. Where wood is used slow- 
burning construction will be adopted. 
Power and light will be supplied from a 


| central station, from which a huge smoke- 


stack 6 feet in diameter will extend 150 
feet in the air. The interior arrangement 
of the buildings, as well as their grouping, 
has been carefully carried out with a view 
to quickly and economically disposing of 
the business of the company. The equip- 
ment will be of the latest and most ap- 
proved pattern, both for handling the ma- 
terial and machinery in process of manu- 
facture by cranes and other special ma- 
chinery. In the boiler shop hydraulic riv- 
eting machinery will be used. Facilities 
for the transportation of material and the 
product to and from the works are excel- 
lent. The tracks of the Wisconsin Central 
encircle the northwestern portion, while 
the tracks of the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern and the Pan-Handle Railroads extend 
along the works to the east. A number of 
switches from these lines cross the grounds 
and connect with all the principal build- 
ings, and these main tracks are paralleled 
by narrow-gauge tracks, thus giving closer 
communication than afférded by the main 
switches. 


Moisture in Lake Ore. 


A meeting of the pig iron manufact- 


| urers, composing the Mahoning and Shen- 


ango Valley Iron Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, was recently held in the office of the 
association at Youngstown, Ohio. There 
were present Messrs. H. O. Bonnell, J. G. 
Butler, Jr., W. Scott Bonnell, James 
Neilson, "L. E. Cochran, E. L. Ford, 
Robert Bently and W. J. Hitchcock of 
Youngstown; H. B. Shields of Girard; 
Frank Buhl and E. A. Wheeler of Sharon, 
and James B. Pierce, John J. Spearman 
and Geo. D. Kelly of Sharpsville. Nothing 
new regarding the shut down of the blast 
furnaces in the Mahoning and Shenango 
valleys was brought up. It was the unani- 
mous opinion of those present that there 
would be no change in the situation until 
a settlement of the coke strike has. been 
effected. The question of this year’s sup- 
ply of iron ore was the principal one be- 
fore the meeting, and was earnestly dis- 
cussed. About this time every year, just 
before the opening of navigation, the ore 
supply comes up for consideration, but 
this year a new phase of the subject has 
been developed. This is in relation to the 
sampling of ores. The furnace owners 
strongly object to paying for so much 
moisture, and a conference with the ore 
companies, for the purpose of discussing 
the matter, will probably be had. 

In an interview, J. G. Butler, Jr., gen- 
eral manager of the Brier Hill Iron and 
Coal Company of Youngstown, Ohio, ex- 
pressed his views on the subject as fol- 
lows: 

There has been a good deal of dissat- 
isfaction among buyers of ore regarding 
the methods of sampling it, as it comes to 





ing around the entireshop. The tool and 
supply room is 55 x 160 feet. Fronting 


the Lake Erie docks from the Lake Su- 
perior region. Rattle & Nye of Cleveland 


One ! east along Washtenaw avenue from Twelfth ' have been the arbiters between the ore 
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companies, selling, and the furnace com- 
panies, buying. These gentlemen are 
chemists, well qualified in their business. 
For the past two years they have had a 
crusher at each of the important 
Erie ports, and when a vessel laden with 
ore arrives they put men at work sampling 
the cargo in a thorough way. The ore 
companics object to this plan. 
method was to pick out a chunk of ore 


take the whole load at a rough guess. 
This was very unsatisfactory to the buy 
ers, and there had been a good deal of 
complaint prior to the adoption of the 
system which has lately been in use. 

There is more or less criticism in re 
gard to the amount of moisture which is 
received in the ore. Some furnacemen as- 
sert that they are paying for a great deal 
of ore which is not ore at all, but water. 
This trouble has been taken in hand by 
the Mahoning and Shenango Valley Iron 
Manufucturers’ Association, and a confer- 
ence will be asked with the leading ore 
companics. <A proper adjustment of the 
matter is of the greatest importance to all 
consumers of Lake Superior ores. 

Ore companies have insisted upon the 
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|a steam valve is used in this manner, it is; and weights, diaphragms with dead 


| termed *‘ wire drawing ”’ 


” 


or ‘* throttling 


weights—that is, weights without levers— 


the steam, and a singing or hissing sound | aud devices to reduce friction of parts so 


|is produced which it is desirable to over 


Lake 


come in the pressure-regulating valve. It 


|is therefore apparent that for every fluc- 


tuation or minute change in the initial or 
high pressure or in the consumption of 


as to produce a sensitive valve. Fig. 1 
illustrates a pressure-reducing valve, 
| consisting of an ordinary stop valve to 
the spindle of which a lever is attached 
which supports a weight at one end, In 





The old | the steam, water or gas on the reduced or| place of this weight astrong steel spiral 


| low-pressure side the valve opening has to spring may be used, one end being con- 
here and there, find its composition, and | 


furnace companies taking an average anal- | 


ysis of all the ore placed on the docks. 
Different cargoes come in varying from 3 
to 5 per cent. in metallic iron and the ore 
is all dumped together. The result is that 
when the ore gets to the furnaces one will 
have from 3 to 5 per cent. lower grade 
of ore than a neighboring furnace. 
qucstion of moisture is considered in the 


The | 


Eastern market with much more care than | 


here, with the result that the Eastern fur- | 


maces come nearer to getting what they 
pay for that we. 
A 


Pressure - Reducing and  Pressure- 


Reguiating Valves 

The necessity of reducing and regulat- 
ing the initial pressures of steam, water 
and gas has produced numerous devices 
known as pressure-reducing valves, press- 
ure-controlling valves, pressure governors, 
equalizing valves, pressure regulators and 
pressure regulating valves. For all these 
constructions it is claimed, generally, that 
the reduced or lower pressure is main- 
tained uniform, whether there be any in- 
crease or decrease in the initial or high 
pressure, and they are therefore called 
pressure-regulation valves. All the valves 
of tbis class may be divided under two 
heads, viz.: Pressure-reducing valves and 
pressure-regulating valves. 

A reduced pressure may be obtained 
with an ordinary stop valve by partially 
opening the valve by the hand. Under 
such circumstances the initial or high 


pressure will have to be constant —that is, | 
without fluctuation or change—and the | 


consumption of the steam, water or gas 
on the reduced-pressure side must also be 
constant. To maintain a uniform reduced 
or low pressure when the initial or high 
pressure increases the valve-opening area 
will have to be reduced—that is, the valve 
will have to be closed a little—and when 
the high pressure decreases the valve will 
have to be opened a little. When the 
initial or high pressure is constant and the 


consumption of the steam, water or gas on | 
the reduced or low pressure is fluctuating | 


and irregular—that is, sometimes large 
and at other times almost nothing—the 


valve has to be partially opened and | 


closed respectively, to meet the demand 
and maintain a uniform low pressure. If 
the high pressure on the one side and the 


consumption of the low pressure on the | 


other side are both variable, the motion of 
the valve will have to be such as to furnish 
sufficient steam, water or gas from the 
variable high-pressure side to maintain a 
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| valves. 
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Fig. 2.—Pressure-Reducing Valve, with Diaphragm, Levers and Weights. 


be increased or decreased, and when a 
valve is used in this manner it requires 
constant attention. To automatically con- 
trol the opening of the valve is the object 
sought for in the numerous designs of 
pressure-reducing and pressure-regulating 
To attain this end the additional 
mechanisms used on the ordinary stop or 
equilibrium valves are the lever and 
weight, the lever and spiral spring, the 


uniform pressure to the fluctuating con-|spiral spring, diaphragm of the most 
sumption on the low-pressure side When’ pliable material, diaphragms with levers 


nected to the body of the valve casting 
and the other to the lever, with an ad- 
justable screw for compressing or opening 
the spring To adjust this valve the 
weight is moved on the lever, so that the 
high pressure which enters beneath the 
valve will raise and open the valve suffi- 
ciently to produce’ a reduced pressure on 
the upper side of valve. The weight on 
the lever and the low pressure oppose the 
high pressure in raising the valve, and 
when adjusted to definite low pressure 
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Fig 2 presents a reducing valve com-|sure beneath the valve will open it, and 


any increase of high pressure will open 
admit pressure until a pressure of 10 


the valve and slightly increase the low | posed of an ordinary stop valve with in 
pressure if the consumption is constant, | ternal and external levers, diaphragm | pounds is on the diaphragm, when it 
and a reduction of high pressure will tend| and weights. The high pressure enters | will close the valve against the high press- 
to close the valve and reduce the low! beneath valve. If the weights on the/ure. If the weigkt on the lever to the 
left of the diagram, Fig. 2, is moved to- 
ward the outer end of the lever the re- 


. me duced or low pressure on the diaphragm 
necessary to close the valve will be re- 


duced, and if the weight on the right is 
| moved toward the inner end of the lever 
that pressure on the diaphragm will be in- 
creased. When this valve is set to definite 
high or low pressures any fluctuation in 
the initial or high pressures will affect the 
low or reduced pressure, but the low or 
reduced pressure will increase in the same 
proportion to the increased high pressure 
as that at which it was set. This form of 
valve does not, therefore, maintain a 
uniform reduced pressure, and is simply a 
pressure-reducing valve. 

Fig. 3 is a high-pressure equilibrium 
piston valve, with the under surface of the 
lower piston exposed to the lower or re- 
duced pressure. The high pressure enters 

. " the valve between the two equal arms of 
te ga the piston valves, thus placing them in 
INLET equilibrium. The weight on the lever 1s 
adjusted so that the required low or re- 
duced pressure, acting on the under side 
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Fig. 3.—Pressure-Regulating Valve, with Equilibrium. Piston, Vatve, 
Lever and Weight. 
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Fig. 5.—Pressure-Regulating Valve, with Equilibrium 


Fig. 4.—Pressure-Regulating Valve, with Equilibrium Valve, 
Valve, Diaphragm and Spiral Steel Spring. 


Diaphragm, Lever and Weight. 


pressure. This design of valve is hereto- | external levers are adjusted so us to place| of the lower piston, will raise it up and 
fore a ‘‘ pressure-reducing” valve only.|the valve, levers and diaphragm in| close, or nearly close, the opening "or 
The friction due to the spindle passing | equilibrium, the area of the diaphragm | port in the cylinder. By this arrange- 
through the stuffing box may be reduced! being much larger than that of the| ment fluctuations in the higher or initial 
by the use of center steel4point bearings. ! valve—say, ten to one—100 pounds pres- | pressure do not affect the motion or work- 
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ing of the valve, and without regard to 
that pressure the low of reduced pressure 
will close the port or opening whenever 
the latter pressure to which it has been 
set will have been attained. Thus, if the 
high pressure is 100 pounds and the re- 
duced pressure 5 pounds, the weight on 
the lever is set so as to allow a pressure 
of 5 pourds to raise the lower piston so as 
to close the port or opening. If the high 
pressure is lowered to 50 pounds pressure 
it still requires 5 pounds pressure to raise 
the lower piston to close the port or open- 
ing, and the area of that opening will be 
such as to permit enough steam, water or 
gas to pass thrcugh to maintain the de- 
sired reduced pressure, notwithstanding 
the variableness of the initial or high 
pressure and the irregularity of the con- 
sumption ot the low or reduced pressure 
This design illustrates the principle of 
the pressure-regulating valve. The ob- 
jections in practice to this form are me- 
chanical—that is, the piston valves are 
liable to be too tight a fit, but if the fric- 
tion so produced, as well as that in the 
stuffing box round the piston or valve 
spindle, were withdrawn, it would be a 
pressure-regulating valve with two parts. 

Fig. 4 illustrates a design of pressure- 

regulating valve with a valve in equili- 
brium in the high or initial pressure and in 
the low or reduced pressure, with dia- 
phragm, lever and weight. The diaphragm 
being of a large area relatively to the 
valve area, the low pressure on it gives 
more force and makes the motion of the 
valve more sensitive than in the form 
shown in Fig. 3. Asthe weight is placed 
toward the end of the lever when adjust- 
ing the valve the reduced pressure will be 
increased, and decreased when pushed 
toward the fulcrum, because the low 
pressure has to raise the weight to close 
the valves. In setting this valve the low 
or reduced pressure determines the position 
of the wight on the lever, as the fluctua- 
tions of the high or initial pressure do not 
affect the motion of the valve. The motion 
of the valve being due to the low pressure 
it will not close until the limit of that low 
pressure is attained, no matter what the 
high pressure may be. It is, therefore, 
apparent that irregular consumption on the 
low or reduced pressure side will be pro- 
vided fer, so that if there is no consump- 
tion, the limit of the low or reduced press- 
ure having been attained, the low pressure 
on the diaphragm will actually close the 
valve, notwithstanding any increase in the 
initial or high pressure. The first me- 
chanical objection to the design of valve 
in Fig. 4 is the presence of packing 
round the valve spindle, producing irregu- 
lar friction. This1s overcome by attaching 
the lever and weight to the diaphragm in 
the same manner as shown by the external 
lever and weights in Fig. 2. The other 
disadvantage is the use of a diaphragm 
and the extent of the motion required in 
the diaphragm, so that the full area of the 
opening will be given when the valve is 
opep. The advantages gained in the use 
of the diaphragm are probably more than 
its disadvantages. If it is made of pliable 
material, large in diameter, with large 
openings in the valve seats, so that a small 
lift to the two valves will give the full 
area of the pipe opening, it will work 
without renewal for some years, and when 
its application is properly made it is not 
difficult to replace. 

Fig. 5 represents a similar form of 
yressure regulating valve to the one shown 
in Fig. 4, except that a spiral steel spring 
is used in place of a lever and weight. By 
compressing the spring the reduced or low 
pressure is increased; this is done by 
screwing up the set screw until the re- 
quired low pressure is attained; it is then 
secured in position by the lock nut. 
Some consider the use of steel springs a 
disadvantage, while others claim that they 
are now so well made that there is no in- 








convenience caused by their use, and, fur- 
thermore, they give a neater external ap- 
pearance to the valve than the lever and 
weight. 

The five forms of valves illustrated con 
tain the general principles which are used 
in the construction of pressure-regulating 
valves. If diaphragms are not used, pis- 
tons of more or less large comparative area 
are adopted; where weights or levers and 
weights are dispensed with they are re- 
placed by springs. In selecting pressure 
regulating valves it will be always 
desirable to distinguish the difference be 
tween them and pressure-reducing valves. 
A governor that is designed as a pressure- 
reducing valve cannot be a regulator of 
pressure. It is easier to regulate and re- 
duce the pressure from 400 pounds to 1 
pound than from 1 pound to ,’5 pound, 
In a pressure-regulating valve the motion 
of the valve should be dependent on the 
low or reduced pressure. To be quick and 
sensitive in action, the area on which the 
low pressure acts should be large. The 
fewer parts in such devices the less friction 
there is to overcome. Where diaphragms 
are used the motion in them should be as 
little as possible, and when of pliable 
material, they should be covered with 
water. Where lever and weight are used 
a fixed weight on the lever, with an ad- 
justable fulcrum, reduces the loose parts 
of such valves. The valve should be com- 
pact «in its design, and, as it were, self- 
contained, with as tew external parts as 
possible, for which reason the use of a 
well made spring may be preferable to 
lever and weights. Although there are 
many forms and designs of pressure-re 
ducing and pressure-regulating valves con- 
structed and used, there is still room for 
improvement in them. 


SESE 


Stability in Freight Rates. 





The status and plans of the New West- 
ern Traffic Association are most ably set 
out by Chairman Aldace F. Walker in a 
paper in the Railway Age. After explain- 
ing that the objects of existing organiza- 
tions are the establishment and publication 
of reasonable rates which shall not dis- 
criminate between competitive producing 
points and competitive markets, and the 
maintenance of rates without discrimina- 
tion between shippers and without rate 
wars, and the making of these rates stable, 
so that manufacturers and shippers know 
what to expect, Mr. Walker points out 
wherein the Western Traffic Assocfation is 
better than other associations hitherto or- 
ganized. His first point, of course, is that 
it applies a similarity of methods through- 
out a large extent of territory, which is 
required by the fact that the entire terri- 
tory is covered by conditions making a 
uniformity of adjustment indispensable. 
Then his second point is no less important 
—the giving a broader and more efficient 
scope to the principle of arbitration, which 
comes in play in default of agreements be- 
tween the lines upon disputed points. 
The fear that rates unreasonably high may 
be imposed Mr. Walker stamps as ridiculous, 
for he says rates throughout the United 
States are almost universally subject to con- 
ditions over which railway managers have 
no control. The great public danger at 
the present time is the forced reduction 
in railway rates to a point where efficiency 
and safety of service will be endangered, 
and which will prevent the introduction 
of necessary improvements. The new 
association is neither a trust nor a pool, 
but if Congress should legalize pooling, 
as, in his opinion, it ought to do, sub- 
sidiary agreements would be made as ad- 
juncts to the existing association. Minor 
lines are fully protected by the fact that 
the business which they originate is of 
value to their connections, all of which 
have always been ready to pay more than 











liberally in the divisions of the rates for 
an opportunity to participate therein. In 
the territory in question, however, there 
are few lines of this character, but the 
establishment of just rates upon com- 
petitive traffic and the maintenance of 
such rates when fixed is distinctly to their 
interest. It is not contemplated to replace 
existing associations, but to make them 
divisions of the larger assoviation, the 
change being one rather in name than in 
substance. Mr. Walker adds that if ad- 
vantages are perceived to result from the 
working of the new association there is 
every probability that all lines necessary 
to its complete success will soon join its 
membership. 

« = I 


Consolidation of Malleable Lron | 
Works. 


An important working arrangement be 
tween the extensive malleable iron inter- 
ests at Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis 
and Toledo, is announced. The new or- 
ganization will be known as the National 
Malleable Castings Company, and will 
have its headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. 
The following officers have been selected: 
A. A. Pope, president; E. L. Wittemore, 
vice-p'esident, and O. K. Brooks secretary 
and treasurer. The capital stock of the 
bnew concern is $3,000,000. The manage- 
ment represent that the change brought 
about is not in the nature of the formation 
of a trust, neither the consolidation of 
competing interests, nor yet the establish- 
ment, or attempted establishment, of a 
monopoly. Eustern manufacturers, pos- 
sessed of means and large experience in 
malleable iron founding, who had to do 
with establishing the Chicago Malleable 
Iron Company in 1873, and the Indian- 
apolis Company, subsequently became in- 
terested in the Cleveland Malleable Iron 
Company, the oldest of the four com- 
panies, and in the establishment with Mr. 
Pope and others of the Toledo Works. 
The mutual interests referred to had 
effected comparative harmony in the past, 
but as local interests were large, and in- 
creased with the growth of the business 
through intersecting managers and super- 
intendents at each point, it was recognized 
that a unification of interests might be 
brought about that would lead to the 
quieting of any prejudice to these local 
interests that might ensue from the build- 
ing up of the new enterprise at Toledo, by 
diversion of work from the older shops. 
This situation being the primary sugges- 
tion, was, with the necessity for added 
capital to increase facilities and establish 
the new pl.nt, the occasion of uniting the 
interests. 


oe 


The American Pig Iron Storage Warrant 
Company have sent out prints made from 
photographs of two of their storage yards, 
typical of their methods. They give a 
better idea than any detailed description 
can of the manner of piling iron adopted 
by the Warrant Company. Each lot of 
100 tons is in one solid mass, so piled that 
it will remain intact for years. The space 
occupied by 100 tons piled in this manner 
is 12 feet long, 10 feet wide and 8 feet 
high. Yard No. 15, of which the interior 
is shown, contains 12,300 tons. Yard No. 
11, of which the exterior is illustrated, 
contains 8100 tons. The yards are about 
120 feet wide, 600 feet long, and have a 
capacity of about 40,000 tons each. 


The site for a stone to mark the starting 
point of the first locomotive ever used in 
this country, ‘‘ John Bull, No. 1,” was 
located near the Mile Hollow, near Bor- 
dentown, N. J., by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, recently. Around the base there 
will be a railing composed of the rail and 
spikes of those early days. 
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WELDING COPPER. 


A Revolutionary Invention. 








Those interested in the copper and brass 
industries have been startled recently by 
the exhibition of samples in Chicago, New 
York and Waterbury, Conn., of copper 
welding by Mortimer McRoberts, who is 
manager of the Chicago branch of Plume 
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cient velocity, the diameter of the tube 
was reduced according to the shape of the 
die. 


We can best explain the simple process 
and the results obtained by referring to 
the accompanying drawings. When a 
hard-metal die or former, D, Fig. 1, is 
mounted upon a spindle of the lathe and 
the die is given a longitudinal perforation 
and revolved at a suitable speed, a tube, 
T, on being made to enter the die, has its 


Fig. 7. 





out in the different parts of the tube after 
treatment. 

When a tube is made to enter a die 
which is not perforated but is simply pro- 
v.ded with a cavity, then the effect of the 
operation is to weld together the end of 
the tuhe, causing it to assume the form 
prescribed by the shape of the die. Figs. 
4 and 5 show the die and the tube first at 
the moment when it is about to enter the 
| die, and then at the time when the end of 
| the tube has been welded together. If it 
|is found desirable to reduce the size of the 

tube first, and subsequently to close its 
| reduced end, the tube is forced through a 
die of the general form of Fig. 2, and 
when the reduction has proceeded far 
‘enough is allowed to abut against the 
| second die, which closes the end. 

| The most extraordinary results have 
‘been attained by this simple method, 
coupled with the facility for welding 
| which practice developed. Thus Fig. 6 
| shows insection the arrangement of the die 
for welding together two tubes, ¢, and a 
slightly larger tube, v. The first,T, has had 
itsend reduced, as at p, to enable it to be 
inserted into the tube uw. Both are now 
forced into the die D, and at the moment 
when the tube used comes into contact 














Fig. 12. 


WELDING COPPER.—A REVOLUTIONARY INVENTION. 


& Atwood of Waterbury. Both the meth- 
ods adopted and the results obtained are 
certainly extraordinary, and are calculated 
to very largely extend the use of copper 
and its alloys by making possible new 
methods of manufacture and cheapening 
goods in many lines. The invention 
which Mortimer McRoberts is bringing 
forward may be classed in two groups. 
The first step attained by James H. Bev- 
ington, the inventor, was a very simple 
method of 
Spinning Tubes. 


|diameter reduced. It is forced to enter 
| the die by means of the tuil-stock screw or 
\lever. When the tube or rod enters the 
| die, revolving at a high rate of speed, an 
| intense heat, local in its character, is gen- 
erated by the frictional contact, and the 
metal is softened. It then assumes the 
form prescribed by the shape of the die. 
Fig. 2 shows such a die, D, in section at the 
moment when the tube T is about to enter 
it, while Fig. 3 shows it during its prog- 
ress through the die. A particularly im- 
portant feature of this process is that it 





It was found that if a tube was made to | leaves practically unchanged the thickness 
enter an annular die, revolved at a sufti- of the metal, which is uniform through- 


with the die it is reduced, and by reason 
of the intense heat generated by the fric- 
tional contact of the rapidly revolving die, 
is welded to the tube ¢ and passes out of 
| the opening o reduced to the same size 
| and thickness as the tube ¢. The differ- 
ent forms given the tubes and rods thus 
subjected to the new process are shown 
in Figs. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12, which are 
only a few of the many shapes made. 

It will be readily understood how wide 
a range of utility this extraordinary method 
possesses alone in the matter of reducing 
the size of tubes and rods to meet special 
requirements. Subsequent developments, 
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however, showed an ability to weld copper 
in many different forms which borders on 
the incredible. We have seen bundles of 
fine wire whose ends were welded solidly 
together, although hundred of wires 
formed the bundle. We have seen heavy 
copper rods welded without apparently in 
the least weakening the metal. Mortimer 
McRoberts shows samples of tubes pro- 
duced by welding strips, and has even 
made tubes consisting of copper and brass. 
As yet the process is in the early stages of 
its development, but it shows a capacity 
for improvement and expansion which are 
sure to render it of the utmost importance 
in many branches of the metal trade. 


ec - 


The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


At the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston, Mass., the exercises included an 
address by Augustus Lowell, some extracts 
from which may prove interesting to our 
readers. Among other things, he said: 

An institution of learning may make a 
demand upon public recognition and grati- 
tude because of its good work in training 
successive classes of young men for useful- 
ness in life, even though it be not an in- 
novation in education, and uses only the 
old and familiar methods of instruction; 
but it may acquire a further and larger 
claim by becoming a leader in its depart- 
ment, by introducing new methods, and 
opening the way to a better kind of intel- 
lectual and professional training. 

How the Institute of Technology has 
dealt with the thousands of young men 
who have been its pupils since 1865, what 
it has done for them, what places they 
now occupy in the industrial system, what 
services they have rendered to the arts and 
industries of the country, common fame 
will tell. Those who study this matter 
more carefully will find material in the 
lists of its graduates and of the places 
they fill, as told in the annual catalogues. 

But in addition to its work in tiaining 
a certain number of young men for the 
duties of life, the Institute of Technology 
has been pre-eminently a leader in educa- 
tion. Its influence has not been confined 
to what it has done forits own pupils, but 
has extended as far as its example of ad- 
vanced scientific and technical instruction 
has gone. 

Almost at the very outset a long step 
forward was taken in the establishment of 
a laboratory of general chemistry. Up to 
that time general chemistry had _ been 
taught wholly by means of text books, or 
by lectures with experiments by the lec- 
turer. The student’s part was only to look 
and listen, and learn in this way what he 
could. It was not until the student was 
put into the analytical laboratory, and 
took the retort in his own hand, that he 
did or discovered anything for himself. 
Under the inspiration of Professor Rogers 
and the enterprise and administrative 
skill of Prof. Charles W. Eliot and Prof. 
Frank H. Storer, a laboratory of general 
chemistry was established, and the pupil 
from the first day of his chemical 
studies was set to teach himself. 
This was no analytical laboratory. 
It was simply designed as a means of il- 
lustrating, emphasizing and supplement- 
ing the instruction of the lecture room in 
regard to the nature of chemical action 
and the characteristics of the ey 
elements. The student was not told what 
he should find. He was told to do some- 
thing, and note what occurred. He was 
thrown upon his own faculties of observa - 
tion and reflection. He learned to know 
himself, andto measure his own power, and 
he acquired ease and accuracy of manipu- 
lation by practice. So far as known this was 
the tirst laboratory of such a character set 
up in the world. Certainly it was the 


first one instituted in the United States 
for the instruction of considerable classes 
of pupils. The publication of ‘ Eliot & 
Storer’s Manual,” designed for students 
taking this course, marked an epoch in 
the history of education. 

Another equally important step in scien- 
tific education, and one of which the origi- 
nality is beyond doubt, was taken at about 
this time in the establishment of a labora- 
tory now known as the Rogers Laboratory 
of Physics. Under the inspiration of 
President Rogers, the scheme of a labora- 
tory where the student of physics should 
be set to make observations and conduct 
measurements for himself, in demonstra- 
tion and illustration of the physical laws 
taught in the lecture room, was carried out 
with remarkable abitity on both the scien- 
tific and administrative sides by Prof. Ed- 
ward C. Pickering, now director of the 
Harvard Observatory. So complete was 
Professor Pickering’s study of the needs 
and capabilities of such a laboratory, so 
masterly his treatment of it, that it has re- 
quired only more room and additional ap- 
paratus to allow the system he then de- 
vised and formulated to be extended suc- 
cessively to classes of 50, of 100, and even 
150 students. 

In the school year of 1871-72 another 
forward step in education was taken at the 
Institute of Technology. Down to that 
time the instruction in mining engi- 
neering and metallurgy had been, here as 
elsewhere, conducted by means of text 
books, lectures, drawing models and as- 
says of small pinches of ore, supplemented, 
in the case of the more fortunately situ- 
ated schools, by occasional visits to mines 
in actual operation. In the year named a 
scientific exposition to the Rocky Mount- 
ains was undertaken by a large party of 
students and instructors from the insti- 
tute. While in the Colorado mining re 
gions Professor Runkle conceived the idea 
of a laboratory which would add to the 
existing means of instruction in mining 
and metallurgy the practical treatment by 
the students of economic quantities of 
ores. This conception, so fully in the line 
of the general work of the institute, was 
given effect by the purchase in California, 
before the return of the expedition, of a 
number of pieces of apparatus suitable for 
the beginnings of sucha laboratory. The 
apparatus thus obtained was set up by 
Robert H. Richards, then instructor, and 
now for many years professor, of mining 
engineering. 

From these small beginnings made under 
Professor Richards’ care it has grown 
steadily to this day. It was the first 
proper metallurgical laboratory devoted to 
the purposes of instruction in the world. 
It is under its title, ‘‘ The John Cum- 
mings Laboratory,” by, far the largest and 
the best in the world to-day. Its gradu- 
ates are found in the most important mines 
and smelting and reduction works of the 
United States, showing the effects of their 
training at the institute, in which theory 
and practice were so happily combined, 
and everything taught in the lecture room 
is at once put in use in experiment and 
research. 

In 1873 a further step in technical edu- 
cation led to the establishing of a labora- 
tory of steam eng'neering. An engine of 
16 horse-power was set up, and the neces 
sary apparatus for engine and boiler tests 
was provided. Out of this humble b.gin- 
ning has grown the largest and best 
equipped mechanical engineering labora- 
tory to be found, in which not only is the 
work of instruction carried further than 
ever before, but original research, con- 
ducted jointly by the students and their 
instructors, is pushed to points often be- 
yond the range of ordinary expert investi- 
gation within the profession. In the same 
year the Lowell Free School of Industrial 
Design was established at the expense of 
the Lowell Institute, for the purpose of 


promoting the industries of the country, 
and especially the textile manufactures, 
by cultivating the American taste in re- 
spect to form and color. 

In 1876 the system of shop work as a 
means both of general and professional 
training was introduced. Halt an acre of 
shops, filled with the best tools, machines 
and engines, with over 200 students pur- 
suing this branch of instruction, represent 
to-day the poor, mean shed, with its scanty 
appliances, which was all that the funds 
at the command of the institute allowed 
to be erected in 1876. 

In 1881 was established a laboratory of 
applied mechanics, devoted especially to 
the tests of building materials in wood, 
stone and iron. The — of the 
laboratory has been increased from year to 
year, until it comprises a great variety of 
apparatus and machines, designed largely 
by the instructors in that department, for 
making almost every kind of test which 
the purposes of the engineer, the architect, 
the shipbuilder or the mill owner may re- 
quire—beam teats, column tests, rope and 
wire tests, shafting tests, tests by tension, 
by transverse strain, by compression, by 
tensile strain, and continuous intermittent 
or instantaneous tests. 

In 1884 the germ of a biological labora- 
tory, which had existed in a corner of the 
shed used for the workshops of 1876, was 
developed with the aid of a large amount 
of physiological apparatus. The resources 
of the laboratory were turned, first, upon 
the preparation of its students for subse- 
quent medical studies, and, secondly, 
upon bacteriological investigations, to 
which the marvellous discovery of Koch 
and Pasteur had pointed, It is not too 
much to say that there is scarcely a place 
in this country where as much important 
bacteriological work has been done during 
the past three years as in this laboratory of 
the institute. 

In 1882 the increased demands upon the 
department of physics for the higher and 
more technical instruction of students 
looking forward to electrical practice led 
to the establishment of a distinct service 
devoted exclusively to that end, and, in 
connection with the new building of 1883, 
to the equipment of an electrical iabora- 
tory, with engine, dynamos, electric 
motors, and a great variety of electric test- 
ing apparatus. Notwithstanding this 
equipment, this course in electrical engi- 
neering, as it has been developed at the 
institute, could not be sustained but for 
the machinery and ample appliances of the 
engineering laboratories. The training of 
the elec'rical engineer at the Institute of 
Technology differs from that usually fol- 
lowed, in that the electrical engineer is 
here regarded as primarily a mechanical 
engineer, but a mechanical engineer 
who has specially studied the me- 
chanical requirements of the electrical in- 
dustries and enterprises, just as the chemi- 
cal engineer under the course established 
two years ago is regarded in his relation 
to the chemical industries. And this in- 
troduces us to the last contribution made 
by the Institute of Technology to the 
philosophy of scientific and technical édu- 
cation, in the recognition of laboratory 
work in mechanics as an essential feature 
of a proper training in any branch of the 
great engineering profession. In the me- 
chanical laboratories the students in each 
branch of engineering—civil, mechanical, 
mining, electrical, chemical and-sanitary— 
are called to perform the work of experi- 
ment, aud to deal with the generation of 
power, and its application to the exigen- 
cies of their several contemplated profes- 
sions. 

We have thus roughly traced the history 
of the Institute of Technology. We have 
seen within how few years it has grown 
from a doubtful experiment into one of 
the most important schools of the country. 
We have seen how largely it has enjoyed 
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Chord Boring Machine. 


The Niles Tool Works, of Hamilton, 
Ohio, have recently brought out a chord 
boring machine, which consists of two in- 
dependent heads mounted on a bed of 
wrought-iron ‘‘1” beams 15 inches deep. 
It was designed for boring bridge chords, 
iron beams and kindred work, with special 
regard to having the two spindles work 
together with precision, exactly parallel 
with each other in all positions 

Each head is comple‘e in itself, driven 
independently, and has all attachments, 
feeds, &c., for a complete boring machine. 
The power is ample for boring four holes 


By means of the clutch shown at the | 


left of column the heads may be run in- 
dependently or together. The driving 
cone and shaft are placed low down close 
to the bed. Power is transmitted 
through the two sets of bevel gears and 
vertical shaft shown to a horizontal shaft 


on which is a worm driving a worm wheel | 


on the spindle. This method of driving 
by tangent gearing affords a smooth and 
steady motion to spindle. 

The machineis strongly back geared, giv- 
ing eight changes of speed to each spindle 
and permitting them to be run at different 
speeds; one may be used to drill a 14-inch 
hole at the same time the other is running 


punched 4 inches diameter to a diameter'at a speed suitable for boring holes as 
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of 8 inches at one time, and the range of 
speeds is such as to adapt the machine to 
drilling holes down to 14 inches diameter. 
The spindles are 43 inches in diameter, 
and are counterbalanced by a weight hung 
in the column. The two columns have 
both power and hend movement for ad- 
justment on the bed, and have a range of 
work from 5 to 50 feet between the cen- 
ters. The heads are traversed rapidly by 
power along the bed approximately to the 
position desired. 
and accurate setting is made by the hand 
lever shown on front of the column base. 
The heads have 18 inches reach, boring 
to the center of 36 inches, and will take in 


The final adjustment | 





CHORD BORING MACHINE. 


| large as 8 inches in diameter. By means 
| of slip gears the number of feed changes 
| is doubled, giving a total of six feeds with 
‘one pair of gears; by the use of addi- 


tional slip gears the number of feeds is | 


practically unlimited. The feed is en- 
gaged ‘or disengaged bya clutch. This 
permits a quick movement by hand, using 
the hand wheel shown. Two independent 
| carriages for supporting work on the bed 
are provided. 


— — 


The capital of the American Projectile 
| Company is $500,000. Half of this amount 
‘is to be paid to the Thomson Electric 


work 36 inches high under the cutter. | Welding Company for its United States 
The spindles have a traverse of 24 inches. | projectile patents and the exclusive use of 


The power feeds are reversible in both di- | 
rections, having a range from ,; inch to 


«¢ inch for heavy work and coarser feeds | $250,000 of the stock of the company will | 


-for light work. 


the welding process for the manufacture 
of shell in this country. The remaining 


be sold at par for working capital. 








The two turreted monitors Nahant and 
Jason we taken into dry dock at League 
Island after being in fresh water 20 years 
and were found in good condition. The 
corrosion was very slight. 





Advices from Harrisburgh, Pa., under 
date of March 4, state that the committee 
appointed to inquire into the causes of the 
Mammoth mine disaster will report that 
the H. C. Frick Coke Company is in no 
way blamable for the accident. The com- 
mittee believe the test measurement of 
air in the courses had not been made as 
frequently as required, but yet abund- 
ance of fresh air existed. The explosion 


D 
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| was caused by a sudden rush of gas from 
| that portion of the mine where pillars were 
| being drawn. 
| Business in Chili is suspended by civil 
| war, and the effect is liable to be disas- 
| trous, particularly with those houses hav- 
‘ing large outstanding accounts. Those, 
|for the most part, contracted when ex- 
change was at 22 to 24 per dollar, 
even if paid in full, with exchange at 17 
and 18, represent a depreciation of 25 to 
| 30 per cent. Exchange at 17 means that 
our gold dollar stands at one to three. 
President Balmaceda is determined in re- 
| sisting the insurgents. Regret is expressed 
that he did not in due season conciliate 
‘‘an opposition so formidable and emi- 
| nently respectable.” 
| Ao Austrian manntacturer of mother-of- 
| pearl proposes to establish the business in 


| the United States. 
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the confidence and liberality of the public, 
and we feel that we may securely rely 
upon the same generous support hereafter. 
We have seen how its methods of instruc- 
tion have been adapted to the changes and 
developments of practical science. We 
bave seen that in this mobility, this power 
of adaptation, lay the grand idea of the 
whole scheme; and we are sure that, so 
long as it continues to be its guiding 
principle, the Institute ot Technology will 
stand—a monument to the character, 
learning and wisdom of its founder, 
worthy the community in which its estab- 
lishment was possible and by which it has 
been maintained, an honor to the instruc- 
tors who have devoted their energies to 
its service, and fortunate, as we trust it 
may long be, under the direction of so 
distinguished and able a president as 
Gen. Francis A. Walker. 





The Caleulation of Blast Furnace 
Charges. 


BY GEO. C. STONE, NEWARK, N. J. 





While I fully agree with Mr. Surls that 
it is frequently impossible for a furnace- 
man to make a cinder of definite compo- 
sition throughout, yet I cannot agree with 
him in thinking that it is sufficient to 
merely fix the percentage of silica in the 
cinder, because two cinders may con- 
tain the same percentage of silica, and yet 
belong to different mineral species and 
produce quite different results. For in- 
stance, to take Mr. Surls’ example, using 
the percentages of limestone given by his 
calculation, gives a ratio of acid oxygen to 
basic oxygen for ore A of 100 : 108, for 
ore B of 100 : 120, for ore C of 100 : 98, 
and for ore D of 100: 78, a difference 
that would be apt to cause considerable 
variation in the grade of the product. 


The calculation for the ore being, of 
course, the same as before the percentage 


fi ded i 16.08, : 
of limestone needed is 57-9 = 27.6, giv- 


ing a cinder with 39.52 per cent. silica, 
but having the same oxygen ratio as the 
other. 

A new table must, of course, be made for 
each variety of cinder, but it is so easily 
made that it saves time, when the ore 
mixture is complicated, even 1f only used 
once, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





MIXED METALS OR METALLIC ALLoys. By 
Arthur H. Hiorns. Size. 44g x7 inches; 
384 pages. Published by Macmillan & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

The author of this work is principal of 
the School of Metaliurgy, Birmingham and 
Midland Institute, and has published 
other metallurgical books, principally de- 
signed for the use of students. With the 
rapid increase in the use of alloys of all 
sorts, especially the bronzes and alumi- 
num compounds, there is a demand for a 
practical treatise that will give informa- 
tion upon the compounding of these mixed 
metals and their physical qualities. In 
the book before us attention has been 
given toa most extensive list of alloys, 
and instead of having to look up the com- 
position of a mixed metal in some book of 
reference, the reader in this single volume 
is presented with a collection of all the 
alloys that are in common use. In thein- 
troduction to the work 1s an interesting, 
but brief, treatise upon the early history 
of metals; a short account of some of the 
important gases and reducing elements 
and descriptions of the properties and 
characteristics of the metals ordinarily met 
with. The chapter also includes a treatise 
on the nature of alloys, and makes refer 


For my own use, I have found a cinder| ence to slag, fluxes, refractory materials, 


with an oxygen ratio of 1: 1 the most 
suitable, and I use the following table, 
which gives the equivalent in lime calcu- 
lated for that ratio, half the manganese 
being calculated as going to the cinder: 


Table of Lime Equivalents. 


&c. Tables are also included, one being 
a list of metals with symbols, atomic 
weights and specific gravities, Chapter 
II, which covers some 80 pages of the 
work, is a very thorough treatise on cop- 








1 a 8 | 4 
gi0, | — 1.8 373 5.60 | 746 
AleOs| + 1.65 3.30 | 4.0 | 6.50 
0 1.40 2.80 | aA 5. 
Mn 1.18 | 1.58 


MnO 0.39 0.79 


Taking, for example, av ore contuining: 
Ore: 
SiO, 15.00 = — 27.93 CaO — 
Al,O; 3.00 = + 4.94 CaO 
CaO 35.00 = + 5.00 CaO 
MgO 0.80 = + 1.12 CaO 
MnO 2.00 = + 0.79 CaO + 11.85 


wo 


7.93 


— 16.08 CaO 


I| 


Ore 
Limestone: 
SiO, 2.00 
Al,O; 0.50 
CaO 53.00 
MgO = 1.20 


3.73 CaO — 3.73 
0 82 CaO 
53.00 CaO 
1.68 CaO + 55 50 


ly uu 
+++ | 





Limestone 
16.08 
51.7 
sary, giving a cinder containing 34.26 per 
cent. silica. 

Supposing it is necessary or desirable to 


inst Wi limestone, we | : 
use instead the following | work attractive and readable. 





have: 

SiO, 2.00 = — 3.78 CaO — 3.78 

Al,O;s. 0.50 = + 0.82 CaO 

CaO 29.50 = + 29.50 CaO 

MgO 20.00 = + 28.00 CaO + 58.32 
Limestone = 


5 6 | 72" & 
9.33 | 11.20 | 13.06 | 14.98 | 16.2% 
8.24 9.58 | 11.53 | 13.18 | 14.8 
7.00 8.40 9.80 | 11.20 | . 12.60 
1.97 2.37 2.76 3.15 3.55 


per alloys. The extensive field covered 
by this and also by the next chapter, 
which treats of bronze alloys, need not be 
dwelt upon, for, as is well known, these 


‘imply a vast variety of useful composi- 


tions. Machine bronzes or brasses are 
next taken up, including phosphor bronze, 


| silica bronze, manganese bronze, babbitt 


metal (which the author spells with one 
‘*t”), aluminum bronze, &c. The soft 
and precious metal alloys are next taken 
up. German silver is the subject, of the 


| fifth chapter; tin alloys are treated of in 
Chapter VI, lead alloys in Chapter VII, 


while in Chapter VIII consideration is 
given to the subject of amalgams. The 


+ 51 77CaO| next chapter treats of gold alloys, then 


silver alloys, then platinum alloys, and the 


7 = 31.6 per cent. limestone neces-| book closes with a brief account of iron 


alloys and miscellaneous mixtures, Alto- 
gether, it is a very compact, interesting 
and valuable little treatise, and the pub 
lishers have done their part to make the 


eee 


J. A. Long, an Ohioan who is engaged 
in making iron specialties, recently re- 
ceived an order. from England for hot- 
polished shafting to’ go to Africa. Hot 


+ 54.59 CaO! polished shafting is made by a patented 


process, and the iron rods are considered 
more valuable than the rods made by old 
processes. ‘‘ You must have the 100 
pieces ordered perfect to the hair’s 
breadth,” said the letter, ‘ because they 
are to be shipped to Zanzibar and thence 
go 300 to 400 miles into the interior of 
Africa to ove fitted into machinery in the 


mines there.” 
LL 


Cheap Aluminum. 


During the past few years the public 
has becn frequently treated to the pro- 
phetic visions of fluent writers, who 
have dwelt upon the advent of the 
aluminum age. Those who have been 
closely connected with the development of 
that interesting metal have never encour- 
aged unreasonable expectations. We have 
never heard one of the men who were 
earnestly working to extend the ficld of 
aluminum speak of the time when ovr 
rivers would be spanned by bridges luilt 
of the white and light metal. 

They have never countenanced wild 
talk. Those who have been doing the 
real work have not pointed to every clay 
bank as the source of unlimited quantities 
of 10 per cent. aluminum, They have 
not relegated to the rear copper and tin, 
and their alloys, but have frankly ac- 
knowledged the limitations which are 
imposed, by its characteristics, upon the 
new industrial metal. 

Many who do not well know the metal 
trades cling to the belief that consump- 
rion must expand enormously with every 
teduction in price. The history of nickel 
has pretty well proved that that is not 
the case. A metal finds new uses very 
slowly. A low price is unquestionably 
calculated to stimulate consumption very 
greatly, but its effect is reached only after 
a considerable period. 

During the past few years aluminum 
has attracted a good deal of attention. It 
has been rapidly reduced in price, and has 
grown in favor. The last and most radical 
step in the direction of making the metal 
accessible to consumers has been taken by 
the Pittsburgh Reduction Company of 
Pittsburgh, who have reduced the price 
to $1 per pound. There can be no doubt 
that at that figure it can be economically 
used for many purposes from which it was 
hitherto excluded. 

It will find a very rapidly growing use 
as » Component of many alloys. We ex- 
pect tv see it soon employed widely for 
iron, steel, brass and bronze castings. It 
does unquestionably improve their quality 
very materially. 

There is no money in farming, according 
to a Western correspondent, who says: 
‘**It will doubtless be surprising to think 
of any considerable part of Ohio decreasing 
in population, yet the full census returns 
by counties, which have but recently been 
published, show that in 28 of the 88 
counties of the State there are fewer 
people than ten years ago, and 45 counties 
can be named whose aggregate populatioa 
is less than in 1880. The loss is almost 
wholly in the farming districts. There 
are but few towns of over 3000 people that 
have not gained. The counties that have 
lost include some of the best agricultural 
counties inthe State. Among them are 
Brown and Clermont, both of which are 
within 60 miles of Cincinnati. The loss 
in the 28 counties varies from a fraction 
of 1 per cent. to 9 per cent. of the popula- 
tion in 1880. Even in counties containing 
thriving manufacturing cities where the 
farmers have that treasure dear to every 
protectionist’s bheart—the home murket— 
there has rarely been any increase in the 
farming population.” 





Millionaire manufacturers in Montreal 
are said to have worked hard for the suc- 
cess of a conservative tariff. 
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THE WEEK. 


Boston building inspectors report that 
the total power of all the steam boilers 
examined during the year was 72,299, the 
number of boilers examined being 1894, 
and the average horse-power being 40. It 
is somewhat interesting to note that some 
of these were built in 1852, and have been 
running constantly during these 39 years. 





A shipment of cotton goods direct to 
Manchester, England, was made last week 
by a firm in Augusta, Ga. 


Mr. Sayers, of Texas, the leader of the 
Democratic minority on the House Appro- 
priations Committee, has prepared a state- 
ment which shows that the total appropria- 
tions made during the Congress just closed 
aggregates $1,006,270,471, against $817,- 
963,859 during the preceding Congress. 
These amounts include the permanent an- 
nual appropriations. The total appropria- 
tions for the first session of the Fiftieth Con- 
gress were $422, 626,343, and for the second 
session $395,337,516; for the first session 
of the Fifty-first Congress, 464,442,510, 
and for the second session, $541,827, 961, to 
which Mr. Sayers estimates that $800,000 
should be added for various small items. 


Cuba will be represented at the fair in 
Chicago by some of its most prominent 
citizens, among whom is the Mayor of 
Havana. The planters are said to be 
especially anxious to secure a commercial 
treaty, and to have made urgent repre- 
sentations at Madrid to show its absolute 
necessity. 


An influential representative of the Rus- 
sian Government, now in the United 
States, believes that Central Asia offers 
great possibilities for raising the cotton 
plant and that with improved facilities 
for reaching the cotton markets of Europe, 
American cotton can be driven out. 
Aside from natural advantages arising 
from soil, climate and locality, labor in 
Central Asia costs very little. The art of 
cotton growing is being acquired practi- 
cally on a plantation purchased by Rus- 
sians in Louisiana. 


The new: United States naval register 
shows that the vessels now attached to 
the navy are: First rate, 5; second rate, 
10; third rate, 40; fourth rate, 9; tugs, 12; 
sailing vessels, 12; unserviceable, 3. 19 
vessels are building, including 2 gunboats, 
8 tugs, 11 cruisers, a harbor-defense ram 
and a steel low free-board barbette turret 
coast defense (the Monterey), and a prac- 
tical cruiser for the Naval Academy. 


The survey of the contemplated inter- 
national railroad will commence at a cen- 
tral point in Columbia, under William F. 
Shank of Pittsburgh as organizing engi- 
neer, three parties working in a southerly 
direction and two north, with the assist- 
ance of local engineers from the countries 
crossed. The chief difficulty will be in 
the Andes range of mountains. 


The Knights of Labor, D. A. 49, met 
at the big hall of Cooper Union and after 
being addressed by Grand Master Work- 
man Powderly, passed a resolution de- 
nouncing the ‘parasites and leeches” 
who at present control the Central Labor 
Federation. 


The Brush and United States Electric 
Lighting companies sue New York City 
for upward of $1,000,000, to reimburse 
losses caused by Mayer Grant’s order to 
remove poles and wires from the streets. 
The city claims the right to regulate 
structures in the public thoroughfares. 


The Cunard Company have ordered two 
steamships from the Clyde firm of Fair- 
child & Co. which will be the largest ves- 
sels of the kind afloat, being 14,000 tons 
each, and to run at the rate of 21 knots in 


mid-Atlantic. Mr. Carnegie, who has just 
returned from Europe, estimates the cost 
of each vessel at $2,000,000. He fully ex- 
pects that before two years have gone the 
Atlantic will be crossed in five days. 


The Governor of Guatemala has signed 
a contract for a ship canal 104 miles in 
length, which will permit steamers of 100 
tons burden to enter from the Atlantic to 
the interior of the republic. 


President Ezeta of Salvador, whose 
election has been ratified by Congress, 
says the Government has heard of the pur- 
chase of arms in the United States by 
Guatemala and Honduras, but does not 
know of any hostile intention on their 
part. In any case he is prepared for de- 
fense. 


By the action of Congress about 8,000, - 
000 acres of Indian lands, mostly in the 
vicinity of Oklahoma, are opened for set- 
lement. The cost to the Government will 
be about $9,000,000. 


The bill for a new mint in Philadelphia 
carried no appropriation. 


A third elevated railroad in Chicago 
has been incorporated, with $6,000,000 
capital. 


At a meeting of the State Railroad 
Commissioners in Washington City March 
4 a resolution was adopted ‘‘ That it is 
within the power of Congress and the 
State legislatures to delegate the power 
of reasonable regulation of rates to boards 
of commissioners, and to make their find- 
ings upon questions of fact, after fair legal 
opportunity to be heard, as conclusive and 
binding upon the courts as the findings 
and acts of other administrative officers.” 


Germany, like Italy, seeks to economize 
by reducing the naval budget. 


A natural gas company has leased 5000 
acres in Utah. 


A corporation has been organized to 
clean the streets of New York City with 
machinery. 


The great Simpson dry dock at League 
Island, which has been in process of con- 
struction for two years, was satisfactorily 
tested last week, together with the steam 
pumps, which havea capacity of 60,000 
gallons a minute. The latter were built 
by the Southwark Foundry Company and 
much exceed contract requirements. The 
appropriation for the dock was $550,000. 


A new Alliance movement contemplates 
the formation of a huge grain and live 
stock trust, including Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri and Iowa, modeled after the 
whisky trust. 


The New York and Brooklyn Ferry 
Company intend to build a bridge across 
the East River themselves rather than 
allow the transportation business to be 
monopolized by rival builders. 


The inventor of the metallic lifeboat, 
Joseph Francis, will celebrate his nine- 
tieth birthday, March 12, at his home in 
Minnesota. 


A letter from Mexico speaks of the re- 
sentments caused in that country by the 
rejection of the Grant-Romero treaty, and 
the demands that have since sprung up, 
particularly in the Southwestern States, 
for reciprocity between the two countries. 
The writer reaches several conclusions: 
‘* 1. The initiative proposals for reciprocity 
must come from the United States in such 
a way as to conciliate Mexican feeling. 
Advances are not to be expected from the 
other side. Mexico is to be approached, 
if at all, in so generous a spirit as to ex- 
tinguish resentments created by recent 
complications and persistently stimulated 
by English, German and French diplo- 
matic agents. Reciprocity is to be offered 


to Mexico as part and parcel of a broad 


E 


and enlightened scheme of continenta 
trade, by which the United States may be 
brought into closer, more friendly and 
more harmonious relations with Brazil 
and Spanish America. At the same time 
this policy must be adapted to the eco- 
nomic conditions of Mexico.” 


The future of American shipbuilding is 
very hopeful, according to a correspond- 
ent in Washington, who says: ‘* We have 
made such progress in shipbuilding during 
the few years that the Government has 
been building new ships that we can to- 
day build as cheaply better ships than are 
built on the Clyde. This fact is demon- 
stated at the Cramp shipyard. More than 
this, the stimulus from this advancemert 
in the art of shipbuilding will cause the 
construction of new merchant lines. The 
encouragement given in the Postal Sub- 
sidy bill will lead to the establishment of 
a great transatlantic line, to be built with 
American money and conducted as an 
American enterprise, flying for the first 
time in many years the United States flag 
over a modern steamship line between 
New York and Liverpool. The plan for 
this new line has been completed, and the 
public will soon hear of it in connection 
with capitalists who are thoroughly ex- 
pcr in this kind of enterprise and 
who have been reserving their energies for 
the time when they could have a line 
which should carry their country’s flag.” = 


™ Manufacturers in Ohio declare that if 
the Farmers’ Alliance pass their tax bill 
in the Legislature it will drive them from 
the State. 


The Department of State has been offi- 
cially inforned that an international expo- 
sition of machines and motors for small 
industries will be held under the auspices 
of the Royal Department of Agriculture, 
Industry and Commerce at Palermo dur- 
ing the coming spring, and that the Italian 
Government will be pleased to see there 
exhibits from American inventors and 
manufacturers. : 


Builders in New York think the spring 
offers dull prospects, owing to the state of 
the money market, recent overbuilding 
and the chance of labor troubles. 


What constitutes a real fighting navy is 
told by Admiral Braine, U.S. N., in a 
speech before the Order of the Cincinnati, 
24th inst., in which he said: ‘* White 
squadrons were well enough at their ad- 
vent, but it is safe to say that those ships, 
built by new hands and on incomplete 
plans, will never be duplicated. First at- 
tempts are never a full success. I am not 
a believer in the new gospel of runaway. [ 
hope to see no more experimental ships 
for the navy. The great need of the 
hour is the battleship. Not the 20-knot 
cruiser to run from an enemy. Any navy 
which cannot take the sea and do battle 
there is no navy at all. Any navy which 
may be sure to fall a prey to an enemy, or 
which dare not go in and fight it out, 
constitutes as great a peril to the nation 
as if there were no navy at all. To in- 
vite capture or defeat may be very chival- 
ric, but it is not a part of statesmanship.” 
Fleet ships, he might have said, are only 
auxiliary, ‘‘ flying squadrons,” as it were. 


A contract has just been closed by the 
Magnetic Separator Company of Water- 
vliet, N. Y., in which Troy and Albany par- 
ties are interested, with the Hartzell mincs 
of Rittenhouse Gap, N. J., placing an order 
for a machine of 150 tons capacity per 
day, the ore to be separated by the Ball 
& Norton process, using the latest im- 
proved Monarch Magnetic Separator. By 
this process iron is taken in its crude 
state, and by passing once through the 
machine produces a concentrate of nearly 
commercially pure ore, thus converting a 
non-Bessemer into Bessemer. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Glasgow Iron angen of Pottstown, 
Pa’, have posted a notice of reduction of wages 
in the puddle department, beginning March 





16, from $3.75 to $3.50 per ton, and of a reduc- | 


tion of 7 per cent. in the plate mill. . 


F I(t is announced that the Bellefonte Furnace, 
at Bellefonte, Pa., will be thoroughly repaired 
at once and put in readiness for operation. 


— 
BLThe Chattanooga Furnace at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., operated under lease by the Georgia 
Mining, Mfg. and Investment Company, has 
been blown out for repairs. The furnace will 
be idle about three months, { aie osname 


The Lehigh Zine and Iron Company of 


Philadelphia have removed to new offices at 


925 Chestnut street, that city. | =z 


{iThe Slatington Rolling Mill Company, 
Slatington, Pa., started their mil] up full time 
' ——- 


» 
March 2. ae 


#EThe American Tube and Iron Company have 
completed plans for the erection of large addi- 
tions to their works at Middletown, Pa. A lap 
mill 60x 341 feet has been finished; also a butt 


mill 168 x 180 feet, and preparations are being | 


made for the erection of another butt mill, to 
— the one just built, the size of which 
will be 84x 120 feet. 


The blast furnace of the Burden Iron Com- 
pany, at Troy, N. Y., which has been idle since 
August, blew in on the 5th inst. 


The Oxford (N.J.) Iron and Nail Works have 
resumed operations. 


It is reported that the Lone Star Iron Com- 
pany, at Jefferson, Texas, have contracted with 
Atlanta, Texas, parties for a large quantity of 
ore for their new furnace. 


Riverside Furnace of the Riverside Lron 
Works, at Benwood, W. Va., has been banked 
down on account of their supply of coke being 
exhausted. It is probable that before starting 
up again the furnace will be blown out for 
relining and other repairs. The lap weld de- 
partment of the tube plant of this firm re- 
sumed operations this week. 


The puddling department of the plant of 
the Belmont Nail Company, at Wheeling, W. 
Va., is idle on account of the refusal of the 
-_ to sign the Amalgamated Association 
seale, 


At Steubenville, Ohio, on March 6, the 
Miners’ and Mechanics’ Bank applied for an 
injunction to restrain the Boston Iron and 
Steel Company and J. R. Jackson from tear- 
ing down furnaces and machinery of the 
Steubenville Iron and Steel Company, at Ali- 
kanna and North City, preparatory to remov- 
ing to McKeesport, Pa. Three furnaces bave 
been dismantled, and the banks hold mort- 
gages for $12,000 and seek to stop further de- 
— The court granted a restraining 
order. 


No. 2 Furnace of the Crane Lron Company, 
Catasauqua, Pa., which has been idle for some 
time undergoing repairs, will resume opera- 
tions during the present month. 


Advices from Youngstown, Ohio, under date 
of March 6, state that the action of the Trunk 
Lines Association in reducing rates will not 
have the effect of starting up the idle blast 
furnaces in the Mahoning Valley, as the oper- 
ators claim it is not a sufficient reduction to 
comply with the terms made by them in the 
shut-down resolution which went into effect 
on January 10 last. 


The Edgar Thomson Steel Works of Carne- 
gic Brothers & Co., Limited, at Braddock, 

‘a., which have been idle since February 14 
undergoi repairs, resumed operations on 
Monday, ch 9. During the shut-down ex- 
tensive oo and improvements were made, 
which will greatly increase the capacity of the 
plant. The capacity of the converting de- 
partment has increased about 7U per 
cent., four new 15-ton converters having been 
erected. 


It is erroneously reported that the Joliet 
workmen of the Illinois Steel Company are on 
strike against a 30 per cent. reduction in their 
wages. The closing of the works on the last 
day of February after a month’s run gave 
color tothe impression. There is no strike, how- 
ever. The company state that the wages schedule 
for this year had not been settled when the 
works started up in February to rol] a stock of 
billets under last year’s schedule. The works 
were shut down at the close of the month be- 
cause business was not pressing, and also to 
await a readjustment of wages made necessary 
by the lower prices now ruling. It is pro 
that the system of a fixed schedule shal) be 
changed, and aslidingscaleadopted. Negotia- 


tions are proceeding very harmoniously, and it 
is expected that an agreement will soon be 
reached. 


Soho Furnace of the Morehead-McCleane 
Company, at Pittsburgh, was idlefrom Febru- 
/ary 17 to February %3 on account of the flood 
which visited Pittsburgh during last month. 


At present three of the nine blast furnaces 
|of Carnegie Brothers & Co , Limited, at Brad- 
| dock, Pa., are idle and undergoing repair. Of 
| the six stacks in operation five are running on 
Bessemer pig iron, and one is making speizel. 
The coke strike will not affect the operations of 
this firm for some time to come, as they havea 
large amount of coke on hand. 


Clinton Furnace of the Clinton Iron and 
Steel Company, at Pittsburgh, is still idle and 
will not resume operations for some time to 
come. 


The Adams Direct Process Steel Company 
of Virginia have been organized at Buchanan, 
Va., with a capital stock of $100,000, all of which 
is said to have been subscribed. The following 
officers were named in the charter to manage 
the affairs of the company for the first 12 
mouths: Jos. D. Weeks of Buchanan, Va., 
president: E. C. Pechin of Roanoke; Va., 
vice-president, and J.C. Schultz of Buchanan, 
Va., secretary and treasurer. The following 
named persons were chosen to serve as a board 
of directors: Ferd. Protsman of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; E. Dillon of Buchanan, Va.; A. S. Bu- 
ford of Richmond, Va.; E. 8S. Hutter of 
Lynchburg, Va.; J. A. Gale of Roanoke, Va. ; 
M. H. Payne of Lynchburg, Va., and J. W. 
) Johnston of Birmingham, Ala. The new con- 
cern propose to commence the erection of an 
open-hearth steel plant at an early date. At 
first the plant will consist of a single open- 
hearth steel furnace, with, however, all thea 
pliances for erecting the second. They will 
also erect either a steam hammer or a blooming 
mill for turning out open-hearth blooms, bil- 
lets and slabs. In addition to using the Adams 
direct process, the company have secured the 
right from the Steel and Iron Improvement 
Company of Pittsburgh to grant licenses in the 
State of Virginia to other parties who may de- 
sire to use this process. A license has alread 
been granted to Howard & Sears of Eagle 
Kock, Va., mention of which was made in our 
issue of last week. 





At the Upper Union Mills of Carnegie, 
Phipps & Co., Limited, at Pittsburgh, a new 
building is being erected in which the firm will 
manufacture girders to be used in the construc- 
tion of bridges. It will be completed within 
the next 30 days and will greatly increase their 
— capacity for the manufacture of gir- 

ers. 


The Oil Well Supply Company, Limited, of 
Pittsburgh have purchased the plants of the 
Elba Iron Works and the Continental Tube 
Works, both located in that city. The former 
plant was operated for several years by Harry 
a, who gave up his lease some time 
ago. For some months past both plants have 
been operated under lease by the concern that 
has just purchased them. Tbe purchasers pro- 
= to make some extensive improvements at 

h plants. Some of the present wooden 
buildings will be —— by iron ones and 
eventually the puddling furnaces will be in- 
creased by the erection of 15 new ones. Coal 
is being used direct as a fuel, but producers 
will be built to make coal gas. The property 
consists of about 12 acres and is a valuable 
one for manufacturing pu . Both plants 
will be operated under the superintendency of 
F. Bissell Everson. 


Furnace ‘‘ A” of the Monongahela Furnace 
Company, at McK , Pa., was banked last 
week because the supply of coke was exhausted, 
The furnace will remain banked until the coke 
strike is settled. As soon as this takes place 
stack ‘‘ B,” which is now in complete readiness 
for blast, will also start. 


An unusual feat of rolling was accomplished 
at the works of the Reading Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Cofrode & Saylor, Reading, Pa., in roll- 
ing bars of angle iron 4 by 4 inches and ¢ 
inch thick. They rolled angle bars 123 feet 
long. 


Under recent date the Coleman Shields Com- 
pany of Niles, Ohio, manufacturers of pipe 
casing and tube iron, announce that the part- 
nership hitherto existing between J. Morgan 
Coleman, Henry B. Shields and George J. 
M rum, under the firm name of Coleman, 
Shields & Co., has been dissolved. The busi- 
ness of the firm will be continued at Niles, 
Ohio, by the Coleman Shields Company, b 
whom all claims against the firm will be AB | 
The following are the officers of the new con- 
cern; J. Morgan Coleman, sepia Henry B. 
Shields, vice-president, and James D. Shields. 
secretary and treasurer. 


ispatch from Cumberland, Md., 
the 8th inst., says: By mutual 


A press 
under date o 





agreement between Eastern parties and Henry 
Roberts of Pittsburgh, one of the former stock- 
holders, the sale of the Crown and Cum- 
berland Steel Works was set aside by the 


court. The sale was made last tember for 
$30,000, the highest bid, which Mr. Roberts 
said was i cient, and for this and other 


reasons he protested. In giving their consent 
to callin the sale off, Attorney Richmond, for 
the purchasers, said that the long delay in con- 
firming the sale, coupled with the tight money 
market, had spoiled their plans for operating 
the works. one of the allegations made by 
Mr. Roberts in his objections were considered 
by the court, but the sale was annulled by con- 
sent of the purchasers. A new sale will be 
made within the next 3U days. 


In the courts at Pittsburgh, last week, an 
opinion was handed down in the case of the 
exceptionsffiled by Park, Brother & Co., Lim- 
ited, proprietors of the Black Diamond Steel 
Works, in that city, to the appraisement made 
by James H, Lin _— of the interest of Capt. 
R. C. Gray, deceased, in that firm. ‘he decis- 
ion rendered sustains the appraiser, Two of 
the executors of the will of Captain Gray were 
members of the firm, and as the surviving 
members of the firm wished to purchase Cap- 
tain Gray’s interest, the court was asked to 
make an appraisement. The appraiser fixed 
the value of the interest at the time of Cap- 
tain Gray’s death, May 28, 1888, at $570,- 
660.88. The valuation was excepted to by the 
firm as excessive. The first question was as 
to the time at which the valuation should have 
been made. This, the judge said, was fixed 
by law, which provides that upon the death 
or insolvency of a member his representative 
had no claim as a partner. The appraiser, 
therefore, was “— in fixing the value at the 
time of death. is reasons forming the basis 
of his eS were quoted as satis- 
factory by the court. They were that a 
piecemeal valuation was unjust. It was a 
valuation as a whole, having in view the trade, 
the business, the facilities, the good will, the 
trade-mark and the continuing in business 
that formed the basis. In conclusion the firm 
was directed to pay the amount of Captain 
Gray’s interest, $580,660.88, with interest from 
May 28, 1888. 


The 8. R. Smythe & Laughlin Company, 
engineers and contractors, of Pittsburgh have 
closed a contract with the Richmond Standard 
Spike and Iron Company of Richmond, Va., 
for two gas producers each 9 x 8 feet in size. 
They have also received a contract from the 
same firm for a heating furnace 10 x 7 feet 
and two gas producers 9 x 8 feet, to be placed 
in the rolling mill of the Iron Gate Iron and 
Steel Company, at Iron Gate, Va., which has 
been purchased by the Richmond Standard 
Spike and Iron Company. In addition to the 
above they have received an order for the con- 
struction of a malleable furnace from C, E. 
Rood of Lancaster, N. Y. 


Application has been made for a charter for 
the Eureka Nut Lock Company of Pittsburgh 
whose business will be the manufacture of 
bolts, nuts, nut locks, nut lock washers, &c. 
The incorporators are William H. — John 
H. Dalzell, David E, Park, John . Park, 
Charles A. Ginocbio and John Laueri. 


The differences between the Birmingham 
Rolling Mill, at Birmingham, Ala., and its em- 
ployees have been satisfactorily adjusted, and 
the mill is running on full time with a full 
force. The trouble arose from the character 
of metal being used. The puddlers claimed 
that it decreased their earning power, and the 
company recognized the equity of the com- 
plaint. 


N. 8S. Keay of Philadelphia, Pa., is pros- 
pecting at Chattanooga, Tenn., for the purpose 

f establishing a plant for manufacturing steel 
by the Bates process. 


The Phoenix Iron Works of Cleveland, Ohio, 
are reported to be in negotiation with ies at 
Roanoke, Va., looking to the estab t of 
iron works in the latter place. 


It is stated at Anniston, Ala., that a move- 
ment is on foot in that city looking to the con- 
solidation of the Woodstock Iron Conar 
coke furnaces and the Anniston Pipe Wor 
These two plants are adjoining each other, and 
although owned by different companies, were 
oe a view of co-operating with one 
another. 


Patterning after the German idea, a com- 
pany has been formed at Birmingham, Ala., 
to collect and purify the vast volume of gas 
that goes to waste from the coke ovens of that 
city and distribute it through the place for 
fuel purposes, 


Obio iron manufacturers are negotiating with 
a view of the erection of an iron furnace and 
working mill at Trenton, Ga. 


The affairs of the Pell City Iron and Land 
Company at Pell City., Ala., have been put 
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in the hands of an executive committee con-|returntubular. The blacksmith shop is a sep- 
sisting of E. W. Godfrey, M. J. Wilson and | arate building, and is 60 x 40 feet in dimen- 
John Maxwell. The new pipe works at that! sions. It contains four forges of modern de- 


place are approaching completion and will 
soon commence work. 


The Southern Rolling Mill near Avondale, 
Ala., owned and overated by the Birmingham 
Railway Supply Company, have been recently 
equipped with additional puddling furnaces. 
Among the new equipments to be shortly added 
is a three-high heavy muck train. 


The Alabama Iron, Land and Furnace Com- 
pany have been incorporated at Talladega, 
Ala., by J. W. McConnell, W. R .Hall, sny- 
der Powers and others, and will erect a 25-ton 
iron furnace, 


Machinery. 


The Omaha, Kansas City and Galveston 
Railway will establish machine shops at 
Denison, Texas, if a site for the shops is 
donated. 


The Magnetic Machine Mfg. Company of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., are negotiating with a 
company for the removal of their motor works 
to Basic City, Va. 

The South Anniston Nail Works, at Oxanna, 
Ala., were destroyed by fire recently and will 
be rebuilt immediately. 


The Norfolk and Western Railroad Com- 
vy will soon erect additional machine shops 
at Shenandoah, Va. 


The Comanche Foundry and Machine Com- 
pany have been incorporated at Comanche, 
Texas, for the purpose of establishing an iron 
foundry and machine shops. 


An additional building has been recently 
erected to the iron foundry and machine shops 
of Crews & Westbrooke at Danville, Va. 


The Common Sense Engine Company of 
Springfield, Obio, have accepted an offer of 
$25,000 and 5 acres of land for a site toremove 
its plant to Martinsburg, W. Va. 


At York, Pa., $30,000 has been subscribed 
toward building new machine shops at that 
place. 


The A. Plammondon Mfg. Company of 
Chicago will erect, early in. the spring, a fac- 
tory for their own use. The structure will be 
385 x 200 feet, two stories high, and will cost 
$150,000. Pulleys, shafting, gearing, &c., will 
be manufactured. 


The Cleveland Rolling Mill Company, 
Cleveland, Obio, have placed an order with 
William Tod & Co. of Youngstown for a 
pair of blooming mill engines with cylinders 
34 x 43 inches. 


The main building of the Pound Mfg. 
Company, at Lockport, N. Y., manufacturers 
of dredges and boat machinery, has been 
burned to the ground. 


Buhel Bros. of Philadelphia are erecting a 
foundry for the casting of brass and copper 
statues. 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad will 
build a foundry and machine shop valued at 
$250,000, at Russell, Ky. 


The George R. Ford Boiler Cleaner Com- 
pany of Cleveland bas been incorporated, with 
a capital stock of $10,000, George R. Ford, 
John E. Chafer, John Becker, Fred. C. Brown 
and John E. Chafer, Jr., being the incorpora- 
tors. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Leechburg Foundry and Machine Com- 
y, held last week in their offices in the Lewis 
lock, Pittsburgh, Pa., the following officers 
were elected : George Mesta, president ; W. D. 
Rowan, secretary, and J. O. Horning, treas- 
urer. The firm report plenty of work on hand 
and are operating their plant to its full 
capacity. 


The Goulden Foundry and Machine Company 
of Columbus, Ga., bave completed their new 
foundry and machine works. The buildings 
are substantial ones of brick. The machine 
shop is in the shape of an L, the short side of 
which is used for a warehouse and office, and 
is two stories high, 100 x 60 feet in dimensions. 
The lower story is used for heavy goods, such 
as cane mills, hangers and other goods manu- 
factured by this company. The upper story is 
used for supplies and fittings. The long side is 
also two stories in hight and is 150 x 40 feet in 
size. The machine shop is on the lower 
floor. In the angle over the L is a tower con- 
taining a power elevator, and there is also an 
iron tank Y feet high by 10 feet in diameter for 
supplying water in boilers, and also for the 
automatic sprinklers, which are to be put in 
later on. @ floor above the machine s i 

e 


occupied for pattern making and storage. 
engine room and boiler house are near the end 
of the machine shops. The boiler is a 50-horse 
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sign. The iron foundry is also ina separate 
building, and is 25 x 80 feet in size. The core 
oven is novel and ingenious, and was designed 
by Superintendent P. T. Goulden. It consists 
of a series of square cast boxes built together 
and forming a flue, which is taken back and 
forth in the oven, thus doing away with the 
fire inside of the oven and its accompanying 
smoke. 


Merwin McKaig will establish iron and steel 
shafting works at Martinsburg, W. Va. 


W. C. Codd of Baltimore, Md., it is stated, 
will probably establish boiler works at Roan- 
oke, Va. 


At Milledgeville, Ga., P. W. Pooser and 
others are preparing to establish machine 
shops and operate them under the name of the 
Milledgeville Foundry and Machine Shops 
Companys 


New machinery is being added to E. C. 
Wehrfritz’s iron foundry and machine shops 
at Little Kock, Ark. The buildings will also 
be enlarged. 


A good deal of new machinery has recently 
been added to the Alamo Iron Works at San 
Antonio, Texas. 


The Gibson-Love Mfg. Company, at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., will shortly commence the erec- 
tion of their new works, for which the plans 
are ready and the grounds marked off. 


New boiler works are to be established at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


An iron foundry is about to be erected soon 
on Treat and Webster Island, Oldtown, Maine, 
by Bangor parties. 


The Leonard Co-operative Foundry plant, 
located at Taunton, Mass., has been sold to L. 
B. West for $9000. The capital stock repre- 
sented was $25,000 when at par. The New 
England Stove Company will occupy the 
plant. 


E. M. Cross is building a _ foundry. in 
connection with his machine shop at Berlin, 
N. H. 


Dexter, Maine, people are to form a stock 
company to engage in the manufacture of the 
new Burrill water wheel, the invention of Hi- 
ram Burrill of Sangerville. 


The Hall Machine Company are to erect large 
shops at Deering, Maine, capable of employing 
from 300 to 400 men 


The Swampscott Machine Company, South 
Newmarket, N. H., have just completed a 
Fifield tram engine, and are packing it for 
shipment to Georgia. 


The Pawtucket (R. I.) Mfg. Company, 
George H. Webb, superintendent, are extremely 
busy, and have numerous orders from Eng- 
land to fill. Recently they shipped to England 
two of their large bolt machines, and will ship 
another within a few days. 


Thenew engine house of the Dwight Mfg. Com- 
pany, Chicopee, Mass , is just-being completed, 
and the engine will be putin as soon as it is fin- 
ished by the Corliss Engine Company of Provi- 
dence. The engine is of 1000 horse-power and of 
the compound class, with two cyltadere The 
steam will be supplied from four Corliss boilers 
of 250 horse-power each. The engine will be 
used to run four mills, and is placed between 
mills 6 and 7, Tbe engine room is 48 x 90 feet, 
and is built of brick, with large windows in the 
sides and roof. 


The Rhode Island Locomotive Works of 
Providence, RK. 1., have delivered the last six 
evgines of the Union Pacific order for 71, 
which was placed last year. They are ten- 
wheel engines, with Belpaire fire box and 19 x 
24 inch cylinders. The driving wheels are 5 feet 
2 inches and the boilers 64 inches in diameter at 
the waist. Two ten-wheel engines, with 18 x 24 
inch cylinders and 4 feet 6 inch wheels bave 
also been delivered to the Boston and Maine 
Railroad. Two eight-wheel engines have been 
completed for a road in South America, which 
will be taken apart for shipment in a short 
time. They have 15 x 20 inch cylinders, 48-inch 
wheels, 46-inch w top boiler. The engines 
weigh 59,000 pounds in working order, and are 
built for a gauge of 1 meter, about 39.37 
inches. 

Hardware, 

The King Axe Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
have increased their capacity to $100,000 and 
are contemplating the enlargement of their 
plant. 


The Bellaire Stamping Company of Bellaire, 
Ohio, manufacturers of stamped ware and 


sheet-metal specialties, are contemplating mak 
ing some extensive additions to their works. 
These will be made with a view of considerably 
enlarging their preseat capacity, which is too 
small to meet the requirements of their con- 
stantly mereasing trade. 


A company has been formed at Round Lake, 
N. Y., with a capital of $3000, for the purpose 
of manufacturing a patent foot-rest, to be at- 
tached to church pews, theater seats, &c. 


The Hollow Cable Mfg. Company of Hor- 
nellsville, N. Y., advise us that they are much 
behind their orders on hollow cable clothes 
lines and braided fence wire. The increase 
in their business in the past three years has 
been very large, and there is a demand for 
their goods from all sections of the country. 


W. P. Camptell, who recently purchased 
the Foster hardware plant, at Florence, Ala., 
is forming a company to place the plant in 
operation. The name of the new compan 
will be the Southern Tack and Builders’ Hard. 
ware Manufactory. 


The Creston Horseshoe Company of Balti- 
more, Md., are said to be preparing to erect a 
plant at Max Meadows, Va. It is understood 
that the contract for the buildings has been 
awarded to the Edge Moor Iron Works of 
Wilmington, Del. 


We are advised that the Toledo Block 
Works, Toledo, Ohio, are having a heavy trade 
on the all-wrought-iron blocks which they are 
putting on the market. 


The Sterling Emery Wheel Company, Tiffin, 
Ohio, under the able management of Uhas. D. 
Bennett, their superintendent, have succeeded 
in getting their new plant at the point named 
into successful operation, and have been op- 
erating for some two months. Now it is 
stated that the demand is increasing daily, 
and they are operating at present two kilns with 
six times the capacity formerly had. The 
company are offering a novel match safe as an 
advertisement of their productions, in which 
asmall emery wheel some 3 inches in diam- 
eter plays an important role. These are dis- 
tributed gratuitously to those interested. 


The American Cutlery Company, 171 to 
191 Mather street, Chicago, have made an im- 
portant addition to their already extensive 
works. The new building is 110 feet long by 
25 feet wide, two stories high, with a basement, 
and is constructed of brick, with stone trim- 
mings and iron window guards. Isaac Hirsh, 
the secretary and treasurer of the company, 
will have his private office on the first floor, 
the remainer of which will be used for a dis- 
play room and stock room. The entire second 
floor will be used as an adjunct to the silver- 
plating department, including buffing, bur- 
nishing and packing. The basement floor will 
be us¢d for stock and for finishing and boxing. 
The new building extends the full length of 
the main building, with which it is connected 
on all floors by large doorways, but a heavy wall 
separates them, to guard against fire spreadin 
from one to the other. The plating outfit wi 
be entirely new, including steel tanks, and will 
embody the latest improvements in mechanical 
details and practice. The cee ees to 
make this department the finest of the kind in 
the country. Numerous extensions have been 
made to these works in the last two years, both 
in factory room and equipment of machinery, 
yet they are unable to keep up with the grow- 
ing demands upon their capacity. Some time 
since the company put in a new machine of 
their own design for making solid steel goods 
by a novel process, which greatly increases 
their production in this line. Their factory 
contains many other specialties in machinery 
which are not common among cutlery manu- 
facturers, and still more are to be introduced 
this season. 


The Lunkenheimer Brass Mfg. Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio, announce under date of 
March 5 that; they bave purchased the entire 
plant and good will of the Porteous Brass Mfg. 
Company of that city, manufacturers of brass 
goods, gate valves, &c., and have removed the 
machinery and tools to their new addition, 
Nos. 11 and 13 East Eighth street, thus greatly 
increasing their facilities for the production 
of engine builders’ and steam fitters’ brass 
work, as well as their various specialities in 
valves, lubricators, oil cups and grease cups. 
They have been compelled to again enlarge 
their factory to enable them to supply the de- 
mand for their goods. 


The Columbus Mfg. Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, are employing a force of 160 men and 
running double turn day and night. The 
company are ee aline of picks, mat- 
tocks, grub hoes, post-hole diggers, &c. 


The Central City Knife Company, Phoenix, 
N. Y., advise us that they are working for the 
fine trade, and are making a line of several 
hundred numbers of the best jack knives and 
pear! handle goods, all from Wardlow’s steel 
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and forged blades, fully warranted. They 
have made a speciality of pearl work for a 
number of years, and do not make cheap goods. 
Seventy-five to 100 hands are employed in 
their factory, most of whom are skilled work- 
men. 

, Miscellaneous. 


The Juniata Coke Company were organized 
in Pittsburgh last week. James Cochran of 
Dawson was elected president; John M. Bron- 
son, secretary and treasurer, and John T. 
Cochran, general manager. The compan 
have 50 coke ovens in operation and are build- 
ing 250 more. The mines will be in Dunbar 
Township, Fayette County. 


The Indianapolis (Ind.) Spring Works have 
decided to remove to Connersville, Ind , where 
a building 200 x 40 feet is being erected for 
them. 


The drill factory of Martin & Hardsaeg, at 
Ottumwa, Iowa, was recently destroyed by 
fire, entailing a loss of $40,000, which is cov- 
ered by an insurance of $15,000. 


The partnership heretofore existing between 
Read, Irwin & d, iron and steel brokers, 
Lewis Block, Pittsburgh, has been dissolved by 
the retirement of A. M. Irwin. The business 
will be carried on at the same location by the 
remaining partners, Chas. H. Read and Jas. 
Chas. Read, under the firm name of Chas. H. 
Read & Son. 


The F. C. Austin Mfg. Company, Carpenter 
street and Carroll avenue, Chicago, have ar- 
ranged matters satisfactomly with their cred- 
itors and the receiver has been discharged. 
The regular officers are now at the head of af- 
fairs and report an excellent condition of trade, 
with the works running double turn to kee 
up with orders for road scrapers and specia 
machinery. 


Among recently authorized corporations in 
lilinois are the following: Wilber Heater Com- 
pany, Chicago, to manufacture hot water heat- 
ing apparatus; capital stock, $150,000; incorpo- 
raiors, E. S. Wilber, Morris J. Lamson and 
William L. Dustin. The Adjustable Metallic 
Lug Company, Chicago, to manufacture and 
sell adjustable metallic lugs and other kind of 
hardware specialties; — stock, $100,000; 
soeuperaioes, E. L. Pickard, D. R. Porter, F. 
M. well and others. The Bushnell (Mc- 
Donough County) Metal Wheel Works, to 
nee gp roe —_y and manufacturers’ 
supplies; capital stock, $20,000; incorporators 
James Cole, J. B. Spicer and Solan} Banfill. 
The Whitman Wagon Company, Chicago, for 
manufacturing wagons and other vehicles and 
securing letters patent for improvements on 
wagons, &c. ; yt stock, $300,000; incorpo- 
rators, Plymouth G. Montgomery. H. Bitner 
and Charles 0. Shervey. South Chicago 
Foundry Company, Chicago, to manufacture 
steel and iron; capital stock, $50,000; inco 
rators, Lynden Evans, Frederick Arnd and J. 
A. Prescott. Globe Novelty Mfg. Company. 
Chicago, to manufacture and deal in patent 
house old, store and office specialties; capital 
stock, $25,000 ; incorporators, J. L. Kail, 
F. A. Huehbn and J. H. Patterson. Chi- 
cago Lock and Mfg. Company, Chicago, to 
manufacture the Martin patent lock an do a 
general manufacturing business; capital stock, 
$50,000; incorporators, Martin T. Coyne, H 
te — ; a The Chicago 
r Check an ring Company, at Chicago; 
cepital stock, $25,000; for the saniinaieae oO 
door checks and springs; incorporators, F. C. 
Wheeler, G. Richards and J. W. Brown. The 
Columbia Car Coupler Company, at Chicago; 
capital stock, $300,000; for the manufacture of 
car couplers, railway devices and metal cross- 
ties; incorporators, Major McGregor, W. D. 
Fullerton and Marcus Hitch. American Zinc 
and Lead Company, Chicago, to mine, smelt 
and refine zinc, lead and other other ores; capi- 


tal stock, $500,000; incorporators, James Muri- 


son, Bernard M. Douglas and Frank E. Baker. 
American Bridge Company, Chicago, to manu- 
facture and sell wooden and metallic bridges; 


capital stock, $100,000; incorporators, J. Ber- 
er, A. B. Robinson and George A. Richards. 

oyd’s Power Transmitter Company, Chicago, 
to manufacture cement to be used in covering 
ae — stock, $150,000; incorporators, 

. Lloyd, J. M. Wright and J. N. Yeamans. 
The nited States Bit and Tool Company, 
Chicago, to manufacture, repair and sell pat- 
ented articles; capital stock, $50,000; incorpo- 
rators, Elwood C. Phillips, C. M. Greene and 
Ebenezer Wakely. The National Tank Car 
Company, Chicago, to build, lease and own 
tank cars and to own and operate tank stations; 
incorporators, W. N. A. Hall. E. G. Wood and 
S. K. Pittman. 


A meeting of the plow manufacturers who 
furnish goods for the States along the Atlantic 
Coast was held last week in Richmond, Va. 


By virtue of a mortgage for $2740, executed 
on ‘ember 19, 1890, by the Rollstone Machine 
Company of Anniston, Ala. and the Rollstone 
Company of Fitchburg, Mass., the latter 


company announce that on the 19th inst. they 
will sell for cash in the city of Anniston 
the property, tools and equipments. A re- 
organization of the Anniston company - has 
taken place, and it is presumed that they will 
either relieve the mortgage between now and 
the date of sale, or finally bid in the ae: 
S. B. Brewer has been elected president of the 
new company and W. A. Davis secretary. 


The Mountain Lake Company, with a capi- 
tal stock of $1,000,000, were recently organized 
at Charleston, W. Va., to ote the ——— 
iron tract, near New Castle, Va. A. E. 
Humphreys, at the bead of the development 
at New Castle, was chosen president of this 
company; Robert Ballad of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
was elected first vice-president; J. D. Baines 
of Charleston, W. Va., secretary, and Frank 
Woodman, treasurer. 


| 
The Richmond Standard Spike and Iron 


Company, at Manchester, Va., intend issuing 
$110,000 bonds, with the view of adding im- 
portant improvements to their spike works. 


It is stated that there is likelihood of a wire 
works plant being established at Basic City. 
Negotiations to that end are now pending. 


A company has been organized at Mam- 
moth Springs, Ark., for the purpose of devel- 
oping mineral lands in that locality. 


W. I. Mays of Chattanooga, Tenn., has re- 
cently sold to W. H. Sheppard and J. C. 
Stowers 500 acres of iron ore land near White 
Sulphur Springs, Ga., for $2500. The new 
purchasers will develop the property. 


The Queen City Mfg. Company are being 
formed at Meridian, Miss., for the purpose of 
manufacturing agricultural implements and 
other articles. 


The Campbell & Zell Company of Baltimore 
Md., are preparing to increase their capital 
stock to $150,000 with a view of enlarging their 
boiler works. 


The Mississippi Agricultural Mechanical 
College has recently established an iron foun- 
dry for tbe use of its students. 


The Smithsonian Institute, at Washington, 
D. C., is inviting bids for iron work for roof- 
ing’ and ceiling west end of the Smithsonian 
Building. 


The Illinois Alloy Company, 41 Portland 
Block, Chicago, have issued a little pamphlet 
descriptive o their anti-friction metals, which 
discusses in a very interesting manner the 
method of manufacturing such metals, and 
points out to consumers the qualities which 
they should aim to secure in purchasing ma- 
terial of this character. 


F. & H. Born, Cleveland, Ohio, have been 
incorporated under the style of the Born Steel 
Range and Mfg. Company. Thenew company 
will build a factory at Galion, Ohio, and manu- 
facture their wares both there and at Cleve- 
land. They expect to do a largely increased 
business. 








World’s Fair Progress. 





The first building of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition was started at Jackson 
Park, Chicago, .on the 7th inst. It is to 
be located at the corner of Sixty-second 
street and Stony Island avenue. The 
structure will be two storics in hight, built 
of brick, with dimensions 43 x 93 feet, 
and two additional wings 22 x 22 feet 
each. In this building will be placed two 
fire-proof vaults designed for the safe 
keeping of the plans of all the Exposition 
construction, and which plans are valued 
at $500,000. Constructor-General Burn- 
ham and staff will have their offices in the 
building. Supt. William H. Beach, build- 
ing superintendent of the directory, will 
also be located here. The structuré is to 
be completed within 60 days. A large 
force of men will be engaged on this con- 
struction, and will work eight hours per 
day. 

Chief of Construction D. H. Burnham, 
having satisfied himself that the exposi- 
tion buildings, as sketched by the board 
of architects, can be erected for the 
amounts severally appropriated for them, 
and having so reported to the Board of 
Directors on Friday evening, the board 
duly and formally authorized him to pro- 
ceed to construct them as rapidly as possi- 
ble. Accordingty, the sketches will be at 
once returned to their authors to be elab- 
orated into working plaus. As fast as this 





| 


is done, the contracts will be let and the 
work begun. Mr. Beman’s plans for the 
mines and mining building will be ready 
in 80 days. Mr. Cobb’s plans for the fish- 
eries building, Mr. Jenney’s for the horti- 
cultural building and Messrs. Adler & 
Sullivan’s plans for the transportation 
building will be ready very little later. 
The rest may be strung along during the 
next 90 days. It will not be surprising if 
the contracts for these four buildings 
should all be let within the next six weeks. 
Mr. Burnham’s assistant, Mr. Graham, will 
start to the East shortly, with the sketches 
of the Eastern architects, that he may give 
verbal instruction concerning details. 


SO I 
OBITUARY. 


JONATHAN SCOVILLE. 





Ex-Congressman Jonathan Scoville died 
at the Windsor Hotel, from scirrhosis of 
the liver complicated with heart disease, on 
the 4th inst. Mr. Scoville had been ill for 
six months, but was able to attend to his 
business until Saturday night. Jonathan 
Scoville was born on July 14, 1830, in Salis- 
bury, Conn. In 1850 he operated a blast 
furnace in Oneida County. He next built a 
car- wheel manufactory at Toronto, Canada, 
and soon afterward he founded another 
plant at Buffalo, which finally became the 
main one. His brother was affiliated with 
him in the business, the firm name being 
J. & N.C. Scoville. Five years ago the 
brothers formed the business into a stock 
company and held two-thirds of the stock. 
Mr. Scoville was elected to Congress in 
1881 from the Erie district, to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of R. V. 
Pierce. He was also elected to the 
XLVIIth Congress. He was elected 
Mayor of Buffalo in 1884. He was an 
officer and stockhoider in the Buffalo 
Cast-Iron Pipe Company, and for several 
years was a director of the Buffalo, New 
York and Philadelphia Railroad Company, 
and aided largely in its construction. 


COL, ROBERT CRANE, 


Col. Robert Crane, a well-known rail- 
road financier, president of the Delaware 
River and Lancaster Railroad, now in 
course of construction, and founder of 
the Penn Iron Works, at Reading, Pa., 
has died at Philadelphia at the age of 73 
years. 


WILLIAM F. POTTS. 


William F. Potts of W. F. Potts, Son 
& Co., died in Philadelphia a few days 
ago, aged 77. He was born in that city 
March 20, 1814, his father being William 
L. Potts, an iron merchant. In 1832 he 
entered his father’s store, and in 1835 he 
set up in business for himself on Market 
street. His house is one of the leading 
ones in the wholesale iron and tin-plate 
business, and for about a half century has 
been at its present location. Since 1869 
he has not been actively engaged in the 
business of the house of W. F. Potts, Son 
& Co., his son, Charles W. Potts, being 
the active head of the firm. 


——— EE 


H. 8. Pickands of Pickands, Brown & 
Co., Chicago, is making a trip in the 
tropics. He left Chicago on February 14 
for New York, thence departed by steamer 
for Havana, and from there sailed for 
Vera Cruz, Mexico. He will spend some 
time in the City of Mexico and willreturn 
home by way of the Mexican Central next 
week. 





Beginning on April 15, the Post Office 
departments of Germany and the United 
States will each assign expert clerks to 
travel on the mail steamers between New 
York and Bremen and New York and 
Hamburg, so as to make the distribution 
of the mail en route. 
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Western Building Activity. 





If threatened labor troubles in the build- 
ing trades do not interfere, the coming 
season will be one of remarkable activity 
in the erection of new buildings in the 
West. From large and small cities alike 
the reports of contemplated operations in 
this line are most encouraging. In Chi- 
cago the building permits issued for the 
first two months of this year show an in- 
crease of about 334 per cent. as compared 
with last year. These permits cover all 
kiuds of structures, principally dwellings 
and flats, but include a good number of 
large office buildings and hotels, theaters 
and manufacturing establishments. The 
activity in the construction of dwellings 
follows the unusually heavy movement in 
real estate last year, and people of moder- 
ate incomes are now building homes 
largely by the aid of building associations. 
The movement of such people toward the 
improvement of real estate is expected to 
assume proportions far in excess of any 
previous year. It is a direct result of the 
prosperous times that Chicago working- 
men have enjoyed for some years. They 
have been steadily employed and have re- 
ceived good wages, and those who are at 
all inclined to be thrifty are providing 
themselves with genuine homes. 

The improvement of office buildings 
goes on with remarkable steadiness. Al- 
most every week now develops a new 
scheme for the erection of a ‘‘ sky scraper ” 
to take the place of buildings which 
would seem worthy of retention in many 
other cities. New hotels of large size are 
projected, partly to anticipate the rush of 
visitors to the World’s Fair in 18938, but 
also to accommodate the constantly in- 
creasing tide of transients. The factories 
to be erected this year will not be an in- 
significant part of the new structures. 
Foundations for this purpose are already 
to be seen scattered through the outlying 
districts, while nearby towns are to be 
well favored, as shown by current news 
items. 

The iron, steel and hardware trades will 
derive much benefit from this condition of 
affairs. Structural material is already in 
active demand from small builders and 
contractors. Contracts will speedily be 
placed for a good number of the larger 
buildings, and the capacity of the struct- 
ural works available for the requirements 
of the West will be drawn upon heavily. 
Later in the year the World’s Fair build- 
ings at Chicago will undoubtedly be put 
under construction, and the structural 
mills will then be taxed to supply mate- 
rial on time. Very little is known as yet 


about the exact size and character of these 
buildings, but the plans as far as formu- 
lated are so much in advance of previous 
international exposition achievements that 
the consumption of iron and steel in con- 
struction will unquestionably be heavy. 
Not only are the exposition buildings to 
be considered 1n this connection, but also 
the various State and special buildings 
which are to form a conspicuous feature 
of the occasion. Directly and indirectly 
the Chicago World’s Fair may be expected 
to exert a weighty influence on the iron 
trade for the next two years. 

In view of this pleasing prospect it is 
especially vexatious that any strikes are 
threatened in the building trades. It will 
be unfortunate indeed if this trouble can- 
not be averted in some way before the 
building season fairly opens. The good 
sense of the great majority of employers 
and employed should constrain them to 
adjust their differences amicably. Chi- 
cago particularly has been the scene of 
so many bitter conflicts between workmen 
and their employers which have resulted 
in great loss to both and no appreciable 
benefit to either that the lesson of the 
futility of strikes and lockouts should by 
this time have been well learned. Labor 
troubles in the building trades affect so 
many occupations and so many workers in 
other lines that they seem to be in the 
nature of a public calamity which should 
be dealt with by the public authorities. 
If there is any one branch of industry in 
which compulsory arbitration could and 
should be enforced it is clearly in the 
building trades. 

rr 


/The Biggest Trust of the Times. 





Human nature is the same everywhere. 
All of us are instinctively opposed to 
combinations or trusts that we are not in. 
One set of manufacturers operating under 
close agreements with one another will be 
bitterly hostile to the formation of such a 
movement among a different set who sup- 
ply them with essential materials. The 
late harvesting-machine consolidation was 
an illustration of this fact, when the man- 
agers stated that they would be able after 
consolidating to more successfully fight 
the binding-twine trust. It may be quite 
safely assumed, indeed, that producers 
generally are, on the one hand, quite will- 
ing and often very anxious to make as 
tight a combination as possible on what 
they have to sell, while, on the other hand, 
they would joyfully assist in destroying 
every combination among producers of 
what they are obliged to purchase. 

The people who have hitherto been the 
most vehement opponents of trusts and 
combinations are the farmers. Wherever 
they have been able to control legislation 
they have secured State enactments of the 
most stringent character against trusts, 
particularly those organized by manufact- 
urers. Their organs have denounced com- 
binations as organizations of thieves and 
robbers, bent on plundering the public. 
And yet these very farmers, whose heart 
strings have been wrung by the terrible 
spectacle of manufacturers combining so 


as to be able to get some profit out of their 
business, probably after consecutive years 
of losses, are now enthusiastically falling 
into line in support of a combination 
which proposes to control their products 
and enable them to get a profit. The Al- 
liance Trust, as outlined in the Western 
papers, is of huge proportions, over- 
shadowing in its magnitude everything of 
the kind hitherto attempted. The grain 
and live stock of four great States, and 
probably more, will, if this trust gets into 
working order, be held for profitable 
prices, and will not be scld as heretofore at 
current market rates, governed solely by 
the supply and demand. Boards of trade 
and exchanges of all kinds are to be driven 
out of existence when farmers’ agents 
get to selling direct to merchants and con- 
sumers in the prominent business centers 
of the country. Every farmer belonging 
to the alliance will permit his operations 
to be guided solely by the officials of the 
trust, and presumably at no time will the 
markets of the country become glutted 
with corn or wheat or beef or pork. 

The scheme seems too vast to be suc- 
cessfully accomplished or even put into 
anything like working order, although 
its originator is credited with unusual 
gifts in the direction of organization. 
Should it be successful, however, in but 
a limited degree, it may be expected that 
anti-trust legislation will become a dead 
letter. Such legislation owes its origin to 
the agriculturists, and it would be the 
irony of events to have them kill it be- 
cause it interferes with their own plans. 
To be consistent they must now acknowl- 
edge that they were mistaken with regard 
to trusts, and that after all combinations 
are good things for those lucky enough to 
be in them. 
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An Iron-Ore Canard. 





Quite a sensational announcement ap- 
peared in the daily papers the past 
week with reference to the iron-ore 
trade. It was quite positively stated that 
the Illinois Steel Company had contracted 
for 1,000,000 tons of Bessemer ore for this 
season’s delivery. Some of the reports 
even went so far asto name the mines 
from which the purchase had been made. 
This looked like a hopeful sign of the con- 
dition of the markets, and apparently 
pointed to such an improvement in trade 
that we have made special inquiry as to the 
facts. We are assured on unquestioned 
authority that the Illinois Steel Company 
have not bought a pound of Bessemer ore, 
and apparently have no intention to do so 
in the present condition of trade. With 
two furnaces out of blast at North Chi 
cago, three out at Joliet, one of the old 
furnaces out at South Chicago and the 
four new ones there not in operation, and, 
to crown all, a good supply of ores on the 
various docks of the company, they seem 
to be under no immediate necessity to en- 
ter the market. 

It seems cruel to spoil such a good story 
as that of this gigantic sale, but as it 
might have the effect of misleading ore 
consumers in other sections of the coun- 
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try, the truth cannot follow too quickly | tent to regulate the ‘‘ national policy ” 


on the heels of the false report. The 
large consumers of ore are likely this year 
to follow rather than to lead the proces- 
sion in making contracts, and thus setting 
prices for the season. 


OO 


The Dilemma in Canada. 





Canada has spoken upon the subject of 
her commercial relations with the United 
States, in response to the demand of 
Premier Macdonald for a new Parliament. 
As an active politician he thought it ad- 
visable to precipitate the question at once, 
rather than wait for the general election 
in natural course. He remains in power, 
but with such indubitable signs of disaf- 
fection in the Conservative ranks that he 
is barely sustained as a representative of 
the true sentiment of the country. The 
latest revised returns of the elections of 
the 5th inst. show the result to be—Con- 
servative 117, Liberals 93, leaving a 
majority for the Government of only 24. 
Commenting on the election the Hmpire, 
Government organ, says: ‘‘The issue 
was momentous. By calling in foreign 
aid the Opposition leaders lent themselves 
to a disgraceful attempt to subvert the in- 
dependence of Canada and to overturn 
British rule on this continent.” But 
‘* British rule” is not overturned. 

By an appeal to the loyalty of British 
subjects the dire consequences here plainly 
hinted at have been at least temporarily 
averted; there cannot be full reciprocal 
trade with the United States under the new 
régime, and consequently the grim specter 
of annexation lately conjured up is sup- 
posed to have vanished. The Conserva- 
tive party have vindicated the sagacity of 
their leader. He was fully cognizant of 
the growth of the sentiment demanding a 
reciprocal exchange of products across the 
boundary line, and this truth is made still 
more apparent by the clean sweep by the 
Liberals of the border counties of Western 
Ontario. By delaying a decision upon the 
future policy of the Government the ram- 
pant heresy was liable to become more 
widely diffused, and the danger of a politi- 
cal somersault which might leave the manu- 
facturers of Canada without protection and 
perhaps in the end rupture the empire was 
all the more threatening because of the 
probability of a new suffrage law to be 
enacted by Parliament in April, greatly 
extending the elective franchise. Herein 
lay the potential argument in favor of 
speedy action, rather than on account of a 
supposed propitious time for negotiations 
at Washington. ‘‘The Administration,” 
according to Secretary Blaine, if reports 
are correct, were utterly indifferent to the 
result. In this regard it may appear that 
a large minority of the voters in the Do- 
minion may have indulged delusive hopes. 
At the same time it must be conceded that 
hotheads of an irrepressible character 
exist on either side of the line, like ex- 
Congressman Butterworth of Ohio, who 
declares that ‘‘we will either secure a 
larger freedom of trade or we will come 
upon troublous times in the attempt.” 
Canada, we may safely assume, is compe- 


LS 
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without volunteer aid from the Republic. 
It is true, however, that the people of the 
Dominion find themselves confronted by 
stern and unwelcome facts. The sudden 
deprivation of a market for some of their 
most important products. through the 
operation of the McKinley tariff, has pro- 
duced a feeling in some quarters border- 
ing on desperation. Farmers are reported 
to be approaching bankruptcy, and coun- 
try merchants are oppressed with slow 
accounts. For the same reason bank ofli- 
cers are restive under extended credits and 
are unable longer to expand their loans to 
needy customers. Thus a state of mone- 
tary stringency is brought about at vari- 
ance with a lavish subsidy system and 
continued heavy taxation, in which the 
Government has been prone to indulge. 
Whatever tariff changes may ensue under 
a changed administration, prospects in 
Canada are not roseate. 


I 


Correspondence. 





Business in Denver, 
To the Editor : 

The following item from your issue of 
February 19 is calculated to produce a 
wrong impression in the minds of your 
readers, and must have emanated from a 
superficial observer. ‘‘ Denver, Col., is 
suffering from severe business depression, 
affecting its building enterprises and trade 
movements.” 

The ‘‘severe business depression” in 
Denver is not apparent to the business man 
here. The winter has been unusually cold, 
and, as a consequence, outside work has 
been curtailed, but, with the approach of 
milder weather, active operations of all 
kinds are resuming, and the amount of 
buildings projected is very great and of a 
better average class than for any previous 
year. Like all large centers of industry, 
Denver felt the tightness of the money 
market in January, but no failures of im- 
portance occurred, and the banks proved 
to be sound and solid, and were not 
obliged to resort to certificates or to any 
other artificial means of mutual support. 
Our own business is largely with builders 
and contractors, and since January 1 has 
been a trifle larger than for the same period 
last year. 

We know a prominent dry goods house 
here whose sales were one-third larger in 
January of this year than 1890. Public 
improvemenis on a large scale are under 
contract; new manufacturing enterprises 
are commencing ; the winter has been 
favorable to the agricultural interests, 
which are yearly increasing in value and 
importance, and the general outlook for 
1891 is very good for a sound, healthy 
and rapidly developing business in Denver 
and throughout the State of Colorado. 

Frank A. Eviis & Son. 

DENVER, COL., March 3, 1891. 


Town Building and Iron Manu- 

facturing. 

To the Editor: We have received within 
the last few years a great many pressing in- 
vitations from the South and Northwest to 
remove our works to or build branch works 
at such localities as were designated. We 
have vot been able to make up our minds 
that we could better our condition by ac- 
cepting these invitations. It strikes us as 
though the booming of those particular 
sections in the building of furnaces, roll- 
ing mills, pipe foundries, nail mills, &c., 
has been done very largely beyond the 


needs of the immediate, 1f not distant, 
future of those districts, and probably for 
the country at large. 


The fact that people from the North 
should have gone South to build furnaces 
that have paid very small, if any, divi- 
dends, and thereby broken down and de- 
moralized the pig-iron trade in the North, 
does not strike us favorably, and we have 
no sympathy for many of the people who 
have already lost large fortunes in that di- 
rection; neither do we think we could im- 
prove our condition, as cast-iron pipe 
manufacturers, in the South, where the 
pipe foundries have been springing up like 
mushrooms within the last four or five 
years, and when the largest and best 
equipped of them—the Anniston Pipe 
Works—is in the hands of a receiver. 

It is not a very pleasant thought for pipe 
men in the North when pipe works, lately 
erected at Bessemer, Ala., take a contract 
for the furnishing of cast-iron pipe to 
Minneapolis, Minn., the only remaining 
territory North of any extent not provided 
with one or more pipe foundries. The 
same works have taken the contract for 
the furnishing of pipe for Baltimore, Md., 
this season, and were lately an even bidder 
for pipe at Erie, Pa., with the Lake Shore 
Pipe Foundry of Cleveland, Ohio. 

While this condition alarms and para- 
lyzes to a considerable extent the pipe in- 
dustry in the North, it does not, to our 
mind, demonstrate the fact that the South 
is the place to which we should remove 
the remainder of our foundries. We say 
this because we recently converted one of 
our pipe foundries, built in 1876, and 
splendidly equipped for its purpose, into 
a general foundry, which furnishes the 
best evidence of the unprofitable condi- 
tion of the cast-iron pipe trade, and that 
the demand in this line of trade will have 
to increase largely in the future or that 
more of the pipe foundries will have to be 
turned into other industries or remain idle. 

Truly yours, 
P. D. Wanner, Chairman, 
Mellert Foundry and Machine Company. 
READING, Pa., March 3, 1891. 
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PERSONAL. 





B. Frank Conner has been appointed 
superintendent of the Chestnut Hill Fur- 
nace at Columbia, Pa. 


Frank Baird has severed his connection 
with the American Scotch Iron Company 
at Syracuse. Frank Warren is now in 
charge of the furnaces, 


Andrew Carnegie has returned from 
Europe. 


P. Crowshay of London, England, 
owner of the celebrated Cyfartha Steel 
Works, Glamorganshire, visited Middlés- 
borough, Ky., March 2, inspecting the 
various industries. 


M. Lewinson and George A. Just have 
entered into partnership as Lewinson & 
Just, as consulting and contracting en- 
gineers, with an office at 90 Nassau street, 
New York. They will make a specialty of 
executing and designing iron work for 
buildings and bridge and roof trusses. 


Hon. B. F. Jones, senior member of the 
firm of Jones & Laughlins, Limited, pro- 

rietors of the American Iron and Steel 
Works, at Pittsburgh, has gone to Florida 
on an extended visit for the benefit of his 
health 


—— EEE 


A notable banquet will be tendered at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., on the 12th inst., to 
celebrate the making of basic steel from 
low-grade Southern iron, A large num- 
ber of prominent guests have been in- 
vited, representing governors, prominent 
iron masters and well-known statesmen. 
A feature of the banquet will be that one 
of the courses will served on dishes 
made from American tin plate. 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE'S VIEWS, 


An Interview with the Great Steel 
Manufacturer. 











Yesterday a representative of The Iron 
Age called upon Andrew Carnegie, who 
returned last week from a short trip to 
Europe, the long and dangerous illness of 
Mrs. Carnegie, who is now very rapidly 
recovering, having made it necessary to 
strengthen his own health. Mr. Carnegie 
has all the animation and mental and 
physical activity which his friends have 
long learned to admire in him, Mr. Car- 
negie, as he puts it, has ceased to be an 
active member of the great firms with 
which he is connected, but is now a ‘‘ con- 
sulting’ member. That he does, how- 
ever, closely study the situation will be 
evident from the views expressed in the 
following interview. We may even add 
that absence of care concerning minor de- 
tails enables Mr. Carnegie to grasp the 
situation with better judgment. 


An Interesting Interview. 


‘Mr. Carnegie, The Iron Age would 
like to have you answer some questions 
upon the general situation in iron and 
steel. What do you think of the situa- 
tion ?” 

‘‘ Well, there is nothing peculiar about 
it. The iron trade, as you know, is the 
jumping jack of business, the king or 
the pauper. The production and con- 
sumption of iron and steel last year were 
phenomenal. We are a great country, 
but even the republic is not able to con- 
sume ten net millions of pig iron per 
year. My forecast was that the ex- 
traordinary consumption would continue 
until the coming fall. Everything seemed 
promising, but two causes intervened— 
first, shortage of crops, and, second, 
foreign financial troubles—and a halt was 
suddenly called, which otherwise, I be- 
lieve, would have been oa pein but 
had it been postponed it would have been 
much more serious We shall recover from 
it sooner than expected. Good crops next 
year may set us all right again, provided 
matters do not grow worse in Britain, 
which, I must say, are very unpromising 
at the present.” 

‘*If concessions were made in raw ma- 
terial and the cost of production were re- 
duced by lower freights, is not that in it- 
self an indication that prices might be 
reached even lower than they are now ?’ 

‘* Yes, certainly; we have not yet 
reached bottom prices, in my opinion.” 

‘*That holds good of raw material, Mr. 
Carnegie ?” 

‘* Yes. Beginning with the raw ma- 
terial, prices were unduly inflated for ore 
last year, because some of us believed— 
and I was one of them— that it was im- 
possible for this country to produce 
enough Bessemer ore, and also to furnish 
the amount of iron and steel that it 
seems probable this country would want, 
inasmuch as Europe was fully occupied 
with its own demands and those of the 
world. For the first time in the history 
of America the question had to be solved, 
Can the United States furnish all that 
would be required in iron and steel during 
a busy period ? I did not think it would 
be able to do so last year.” 

‘* Was there not last year a tremendous 
general demand, upon which there did not 
come any additional and exceptional de- 
mand for railroad material ? That is to 
say, the demand for rails was only nor- 
mal ?” 

‘*The demand for rails was normal; 
slightly more so. I do not believe this 
country will take as many rails as it did 
last year, upon an average, for a few years 
to come. There was a slight excess in the 
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demand for rails, and an enormous de- 
mand for everything else.” 

‘*To what extent will it be possible to 
enlarge the demand for our home ore in 
the East, and in that way meet foreign 
ore? Will not the domestic be relatively 
cheaper than the foreign ore ?” 

‘**T do not think it will be found much 
greater than it was last year. You must 
remember that depression has come in 
Europe; not to the full extent which will 
be reached, but prices are steadily going 
down, ore will fall with it, transportation 
rates be r-duced, and I think foreign ore 
will hold its own in the East this year.” 

‘* What prices do you think we will reach 
for ore ?” 

‘* Well, I see that they are talking of $1 
a ton less than last year’s prices. This 
would bring them down to the prices of 
the year before. But I think in every de- 
pression a lower point is reached than in 
& previous one, because of improved 
methods of mining,and certainly very much 
cheaper transportation on the lakes. Sothat 
as far as we are concerned, we would not be 
willing to contract for ore at the prices of 
1889: I believe that prices will fall lower, 
just as I say that prices for billets and 
plates and miscellaneous articles will fall a 
shade lower than they were in 1889.” 


THE OUTLOOK IN COKE. 


‘*Mr. Carnegie, what is the outlook in 
coke ?” 

‘*The coke business is a thing by itself. 
For years coke was sold for less than cost. 
It is a curious business, as long as poor 
operators can get enough of cash for 
their coke to pay their labor,they will sell 
rather than blow out ovens. They take no 
account of the coal and the fact that they 
are exhausting it, none of the total loss of 
plant which comes when the coal is ex- 
hausted ; they are like drowning men, and 
will sacrifice everything to keep afloat for 
the time. This state of affairs rendered the 
coke business ruinous.” 

‘*Mr. Carnegie, do you think the prices 
at which coke has sold for in the past any 
criterion as to what it may sell for in the 
future ?” 

‘Very far from being a criterion. No 
business will be conducted very long that 
does not yield a fair profit. Now, it was 
a matter of life or death with us either 
to get the coke business on a better basis 
or to continue sacrificing our property 
until we had driven out the others, and so 
far had losses gone that we were able 
to purchase many of the properties of our 
competitors. Instead of coutinuing the 
ruinous policy, we have tried to reap a 
profit from the business, but the commun- 
ity has been spoiled by getting Connells- 
ville coke at prices lower than it could be 
made. The value of coal Jands has 
more than trebled in recent years. Coal 
that we formerly had for $100 an acre 
now we have to pay $500 for. Labor 
has risen, and at present prices of coke 
the concern that makes a fair margin is 
doing very well. For my part, I should 
vote rather to let our coal remain in the 
ground than to sell it under the present 
prices.” 

FREIGHT RATES. 


‘*To what extent, Mr. Carnegie, have 
the railroads shown a disposition to meet 
the exigencies of the case at the present 
time ?”’ 

‘* Well, I think the present ore rate from 
the Lakes to Pittsburgh isa fairone. It 
is not as low as competition has forced the 
rate from the Lakes to Chicago; but I am 
bound to say from my own experience that 
it is a fair rate and that we are not justi- 
fied in asking the railroads to go lower.” 

‘*How about coke rates, Mr. Car- 
negrie ?”” 

‘** Well, the Pennsylvania Railroad peo- 
oe heretofore considered coke a plum and 

ave exacted rates for its transportation 
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which bear no relation to rates upon otheT 
things. They have discriminated agaiu‘t 
Western Pennsylvania, their own home 
traffic. If the Pennsylvania Railroad 
takes a train of ourown cars from our own 
mines to Pittsburgh and places them upon 
our own sidings, it charges to Pittsburgh 
72 cents. The cars are not theirs; 
all they have to do is to put the 
engine to the cars and haul them to 
Pittsburgh. If this is coke for Pennsyl- 
vania manufacturers it is charged 72 cents 
a ton. They will take the same train of 
cars, haul it to Pittsburgh in the same 
manner, and if it is destined to other 
States they will charge only 52 cents 
a ton. It is a mistaken policy, em- 
bitters everybody who knows about it, 
and in the interest of the railroads it 
should no longer be. Iam in hopes that 
the present severe trials that Western 
Pennsylvania is undergoing, especially the 
Shenango and Mahoning valleys, will lead 
railroad officials to consider this question 
and place coke upon a fair basis. I 
am sure that it would be to the mutual 
advantage of the railroads and manufact- 
urers, and would remove the last serious 
cause of hostility and feeling of antagon- 
ism between the two, which should not ex- 
ist. The rate to Pittsburgh on coke should 
be the same as it is upon coke destined 
beyond Pittsburgh—52 cents per ton; the 
rates to the valley 1 cent per ton per mile 
more.” 

‘* What will the outcome be of any pro- 
longation of the coke strike which is now 
on, Mr. Carnegie ?” 

‘* Well, you know that I have retired 
from giving atfention to business. [have 
not thought of business for some months, 
and do not intend to think much about it 
hereafter. I do not know the particulars 
of the coke dispute. All 1 do know is, 
that it is the wrong time for labor to choose 
for making a demand for higher wages, to 
increase the cost of an article which we 
have great difficulty to dispose of at very 
greatly reduced rates. Leaders of labor 
do not seem to possess good sense in choos- 
ing their battle field and the time for a 
struggle with their employers. Thisis no 
time to increase the cost of anything. Men 
will learn that I was right when I said 
that labor wiil never get its fair propor- 
tion of profits except by a fair sliding 
scale—that is thetrue plan. When prices 
go up labor should participate in the ad- 
vance; when prices decline it should bear 
its share in the decline. In this way labor 
and capital are not enemies, but allies, 
standing shoulder to shoulder through 
good and bad times. I know that a sliding 
scale at Edgar Thomson and Homestead 
has cost our firm a good deal more money 
that it would have had to pay without the 
sliding scale; but if we get less profit, we 
are fully repaid in the greater satisfaction 
we have in feeling that our men and our- 
selves are in the same boat, pulling to- 
gether.” 

THE 80FT-STEEL TRADE. 


‘* What is the very considerable differ- 
ence between the selling prices of rails and 
soft steel due to—or, rather, why is ap- 
parently the soft-steel trade in so far much 
worse a condition than the rail trade ?” 

‘‘One reason is that no concern 
runs upon billets as the one article 
from which they derive profits. Concerns 
make 100 different things from their 
steel; not being able to sell all the steel 
they can make, it is better for them torun 
their Bessemer works to full capacity, 
which cheapens product, and sell part of 
their product in the shape of billets. Be- 
sides, rails cannot be made nearly as cheap 
as billets, in which there is no tspec- 
tion, or drilling, or finishing. 


THE POSITION OF LABOR. 


** We have a telegram this morning, Mr. 
Carnegie, that the men of the Allegheny 
mill will not strike 
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** Now, Iam not attending to busmess 
at all; have nothing to do with it, but I 
know when I was consulted about buying 
the Allegheny works it seemed that we 
should have to close them, and I was very 
sorry to think that our firm should ever buy 
a works and have to throw men out of 
work, even if we had to run it without a 
cent of profit, although it is almost sure 
that if we had not bought the works they 
would have stopped. I was delighted 
when my partners told me that they were 
going into the market to take billets at 
any price to give the men work. When- 
ever the men want to stop the works the 
firm won’t be sorry. Any time they should 
so decide we should be only too glad. 
Making billets at the price we have had to 
sis not as good for the firm as to sell the 
pig at present prices. Besides this, I hear 
that the men at Allegheny are making high 
wages, owing to the great product. This is 
a splendid opportunity just to let the men 
have their own way in running works 
or stopping them. We pay the money 
and they take their choice. But I should 
like to say this to workingmen: ‘Gentle- 
men, this is no time to quarrel with 
your employers. Take the best you can 
get, be quiet and thankful that you are 
not idle.’” 


** When is Edgar Thomson to start ?” 


‘* Well, really I do not know what Mr. 
Frick has decided. I understood when 
he was here that we bad no orders. Re- 
pairs are complete and we could start 
to-morrow, but there are no orders in the 
market. If we do not start until July we 
could make all the rails we. shall get this 
year.” 


‘*Homestead, as I understand it, Mr. 
Carnegie, has facilities for making 17- 
inch armor plates.” 

‘* We have no doubt of it. I think they 
go to 20 inches. We have the most 
powerful rolling mill in the world, and 
our hydraulic press is being put up. It 
has arrived = is now being ested.” 


‘“Who is the press made by, Mr. 
Carnegie ?” 


‘*Davey & Co. of Sheffield. We expect 
to make the best armor in the world, of 
course.” 


THE SITUATION ABROAD. 


‘** When you were abroad, Mr. Carnegie, 
what did you find ?” 


‘* The situation is very much as it exists 
here and the cause is the same. The 
world is so closely interwoven one part 
with another that nothing very serious 
can happen in Europe which cannot affect 
us here, and vice versa. The financial 
trouble which culminated in the Baring 
disaster is not yet healed. The lead has 
been taken upon the shoulders of the 
leading financial houses, but it remains 
there. You see from the morning papers 
that several other houses are in trouble, 
and even that one of the guarantors 
of the Baring deficiency shows signs 
of wavering. If one withdraws the 
heavy load may affect the others. It 
is a very serious situation. Even if it is 
all quietly settled without an explosion, 
we cannot look for further railway exten- 
sions in any of the Southern American 
States for a good while to come. The 
loss of this market to Great Britain will 
depress prices, and already you see quota- 
tions lower and lower. This in its turn 
will affect our market, not so much from 
direct importation of iron and steel as from 
financial causes. Few new bonds can be 
disposed of, and therefore our railway ex- 
tensions for this year will be very small. 
We are in fora quiet time. The iron and 
steel manufacturers of America may safely 
regard this as an ‘off year.’ Those who 
come out whole can celebrate Christmas 
with thanksgiving.” 


Pig Production at a Low Ebb. 


A Decline of 33,000 Tons Weekly 
Since January 1. 





The production of pig iron has not been 
so small for a very long pennod. The 
closing down of the furnaces in the val- 
leys ard the coke strike in the West, and 
the general depression in the iron and 
steel trades throughout the country, are 
having atelling effect. It is surprising 
that the markets have not been more seri- 
ously influenced than they have thus far, 
and it is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that consumption must really have fallen 
off very much indeed, 

It is appalling to contemplate what 
a demoralization would have followed had 
our furnaces kept turning out iron at the 
rate at which they were producing early 
in the winter. To a great extent, of 
course, the action of the manufacturers of 
the two valleys lessened the immediate 
effect of the coke strike, so that thus far 
only a few furnaces have blown out or 
banked as the direct result of that 
struggle. But every week diminishes 
the supply of fuel heavily, and the 
effect must become more pronounced. 
That it is likely to be temporary in 
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In New Jersey, Secaucus and Pequest 
furnaces will soon blow out. In the Le- 
high Valley the plant of the Lehigh Iron 
Company is now idle, and the Crane Com- 
pany are now running C furnace alone. Its 
best weekly record lately has been 755 
tons. Edge Hill, in the Schuylkill Val- 
ley, has just blown in, while in the Upper 
and Lower Susquehanna and in the Lebanon 
valleys practically no change has taken 
place. 

Coke Furnaces May 1. 
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For the past 18 months our records 
show the following: 
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only Etna, Raney and Berger and one 
Stewart in blast. In West Virginia Riv- 
erside is banked. Falcon, Phenix and 
Thomas continue to be the only furnaces 
running in the Mahoning Valley, while 
capacity in Northern and Central Ohio 
has been reduced by the blowing out 
of the furnace of the Cleveland 
Iron Company, the banking of Steu- 
benville and the blowing out of Zanes- 
ville. The Hocking Valley has gained 
by the resumption of Akron. There 
have been no changes in the Hanging Rock 
region, although it may be noted that the 
Lawrence is to start at an early date. The 
product of the Illinois furnaces has been 
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relatively light in February, and capacity 
has been reduced by the stoppage of ore 
of the South Chicago plant of the Illinois 
Steel Company. Only one furnace is now 
on spiegeleisen and ferromanganese. 

In the Seuth changes have been some- 
what more numerous than usual. Pulaski 
lost time on account of its gas explosion. 
Rockbridge is to resume during April. 

In Alabama both Pioneer furnaces 
started in February, as did also one De 
Bardeleben and one Alice of the Ten- 
nessee Company. Lady Ensley has com- 

leted repairs. Chattanooga, in Tennessee, 
as blown out, the others remaining the 
same. Rising Fawn, in Georgia, is idle. 


The sition of the charcoal furnaces 
was as follows: 


Charcoal Furnaces, March 1. 

















be I's 
g. ¢ |e | g 
et ig 
BalSy| me 24] os 
Location of 23 Bs| S38 led) SB 
furnaces. g7\2e| 3e |35| 25 
2 & 3 | ¢& 
& Zz 
a aE oe 
New England....... 14| 8 670 | 6 560 
we Cae 8; 1 109 7 6a8 
Pennsylvania........| 16} 1 80 | 15| 850 
Maryiland.......0.... 6| 8 370 | 3 255 
Virginia........ .. 18| 2} 110 | 16| 785 
Ge axrcetee oer cas 10| 6 518 4 180 
Kentucky........... 1; 0 0 1 95 
Tennessee... ..... 6} 2 506 4 655 
Georgia... | 4; 0 0 4| 610 
PER Sic dicvavesces 13} 51 1,851 | 8! 1,695 
Michigan.......... 27 | 14 4,207 13 | 8,610 
WOR .. 6g cchevcons | 2) 2 543 0 0 
isconsin....... .. 5 5 | 2,020 0 0 
Weer. ls kk | 3/1| 17% | 2] 430 
California... .... ... | 1| 0 o | 1] 120 
Washington......... . 0 0 1 170 
Oregon.. ......... 1| 1| 26 | 0 0 
Ld ccivisns 30 | 51 | 10,890 | 85 (10,708 


As compared with previous months the 
record stands as follows: 
Furnaces Capacit; 


in blast. per week. 
March 1....... diene VTE 51 10,890 
DEE Da isaces cige cn: tee 56 11,365 
January 1, 1891 59 12,280 
DOCOUIDSF | oo. sc cieeses.s 67 12,738 
pe re 70 13,262 
GEE once hsiS: nameim wae 66 13,389 
COE Bees eececcsseens 63 12, 
pS. errr 59 10,745 
Saree 61 12,511 
June 1 61 12,312 
Wis ekdcnhexeays 52 10,698 
UE Ba eos ss 52 10,804 
Ea as. o:s pain hagas lowe 59 12,606 
WI cen cnts senses 58 11,378 
January 1, 1890 59 11,485 
ls ae 66 12,779 
November 1....... bes 67 12,893 
ee eee 63 12,047 
SOMOOMNOR Bain ccs covcesess 60 11,827 


A reduction in the output has taken 
place. Standish, in New York, is to be 
idle for three months to come, but Copake 
is expected to begin producing early in 
April. Boiling Springs, in Pennsylvania, 
went out on March 1 and will not blow in 
until May 15. Pine Grovestopped because 
its supply of charcoal is exhausted. Muir- 
kirk, in Maryland, was forced to blow 
out on March 5, because it was found im- 

ible to mine ore this winter, and 
the stock on hand has been used. In 
Virginia, Reed Island and White Rock 
alone are producing. In the Hanging 
Rock region Olive is again in blast, and 
Center is reported to follow early in May. 
Newberry, in Michigan, started toward 
the close of last month. The Southern 
Iron Company have blown out their tna 
furnace, in Tennessee, and their Attalla in 
Alabama, and in the latter State, too, Bibb 
is banked for repairs. None of the Georgia 
charcoal furnaces are running. Rome, the 
new furnace, is, however, to make its first 
cast on April 20, and Tallapoosa is to re- 
sume early in May. The new Texas fur- 
nace, the Lone Star, was to blow in on the 
9th of this month. On the whole, indica- 
tions point to a slightly larger production 
after the opening of spring. Still it is a 
fact worthy of note that so small a pro- 
portion of the charcoal capacity is actively 


engaged. It is true, of course, that there 
are being carried on the records a large 
number of plants which may be virtually 
considered out of the race forever. They 
are unable in ordinary times to compete 
against the more modern works of the 
Northwest and of the South. 

The anthracite and charcoal furnaces 
bave added to their stocks on hand materi- 
ally during the month just closed, while 
the aggregate stock of the coke furnaces 
has decreased slightly, owing to the pro- 
longed idleness of the valley furnaces. 
Aside from the valleys, however, the coke 
furnaces have accumulated iron freely, and 
are now carrying more stock than a month 
since. On March 1, 63 anthracite furnaces, 
14 of which were idle, whose combined 
capacity is 26,578 tons per week, were car- 
rying a stock of 156,420 tons, and 46 
charcoal furnaces, 8 of them idle, with a 
weekly capacity of 9825 tons, report a 
stock on hand of 133,158 tons. Coke fur- 
naces to the number of 130, 45 of which 
were out of blast or banked on the Ist 
inst., whose aggregate capacity is 89,746 
tons per week, were carrying a stock of 
271,966 tons. Shenango Valley, Va., re- 
ports 13,463 tons on hand, against 58,793 
tons at the time of the general blowing 
out of furnaces, and Mahoning Valley, in 
Ohio, had reduced its stock from 53,861 
tons on January 1 to 11,794 tons on 
March 1. 


Washington News. 
(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 10, 1891. 

The subject of the next Speakership and 
inferentially the composition of the next 
Committee on Ways and Means are thus 
early conspicuous topics of comment and 
speculation among the ponderous majority 
of the Democrats in the Fifty-second Con- 
gress. For the first time possibly in the 
history of Congress, and certainly during 
the past fifty years, the Democrats of the 
North outnumber their party friends in the 
South. Of the 237 which will constitute 
the Democratic vote in the next House, 





904| 121 are from the North and 116 from the 


South. The North has two conspicuous can- 
didates for Speaker—Springer of Illinois 
and Bynum of Indiana. The South has 
about a dozen, the most prominent being 
Mills of Texas, Crisp of Georgia, McMillin 
of Tennessee, and Hatch of Missouri. 

The leaders of the Northern wing have 
been conferring in a quiet way for the pur- 
pose of mapping out a policy. The usual 
practice, all things being equal, of pro- 
moting the senior of the minority of a 
committee to the chairmanship upon a 
change of parties would give the South 16 
chairmanships of the 22 most important 
committees, and of the remaining 27 they 
practically control by an even larger pro- 
portion. Their Northern colleagues say 
that they will not support any Southern 
man for Speaker unless they can have an 
irrevocable guarantee that the personnel 
of the committees is made up of men rep- 
resenting States interested. They quote 
the outrage against the great manufactur- 
ing industries, wealth and manifold inter- 
ests of great commonwealths like the New 
England group, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois committed 
when Speaker Carlisle placed a man like 
Mills of Texas, who practically represents 
nothing in the line of economic interest, at 
the head of the Committee on Ways and 
Mears, and made it up of Southern in- 
fluence to a degree which rendered the 
Northern interests powerless to defend 
themselves. The Northern leaders charge 
that this led to the Mills revenue reform 
free trade measure, which wrecked the 
Democratic party in 1888. 

The Northern influence realizes that the 
committees formulate legislation and are 
willing to make a fair deal, but it must be 


in line with Northern interests where para- 
mount in a committee. 

It is evident that the composition of 
the Ways and Means Committee, par- 
ticularly, will have an important bear- 
ing upon the solution of the Speaker- 
ship problem. If Crisp or Mills or 
any one selected for Northern support 
shows any signs of continuing the grasp- 
ing policy of the former Democratic Con- 
gresses and Southern domination, the 
Northern vote will go toa Northern man 
and important committees like the Ways 
and Means will be constituted accord- 
ingly. 

The widening scope of government de- 
mand for the products of metallurgical in- 
dustry is emphasized by the appropria- 
tions for fortifications and other works of 
defense, for the armament thereof and for 
the procurement of heavy ordnance for 
trial and service. 

The items and amounts to be expended 
under the supervision of the Board of 
Ordnance and Fortification, under the act 
of 1888, for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1891, are: For the manufacture (finish- 
ing and assembling) of 8-inch, 10-inch and 
12-inch steel seacoast guns from forgings, 

70,000. For steel field guns of 3 and 
f#y-inch caliber, $25,000. For metallic 
carriages for field-gun batteries, $61,000. 
For machines and for improvement of ex- 
isting plant at the Watertown Arsenal, 
Massachusetts, for the manufacture of sea- 
coust gun carriages, including those of 
new design, $27,000. For projectiles for 
issue to the service—-namely, for steel 
shell or shrapnel for field guns; for cast- 
iron projectiles for field and siege guns; 
for cast-iron projectiles for seacoast mor- 
tars of 12-inch caliber; for cast-iron pro- 
jectiles for seacoast high-power and steel 
guns; in all, $53,000. For steel shell for 
sieve and seacoast cannon, $15,000. For 
purchase and erection of steel plates for 
representative experiments upon armored 
decks, $12,000. For steel armor-pierc- 
ing projectiles for seacoast guns, $100,000. 
For purchase and erection of armor-plate, 
for testing armor- piercing projectiles 
$24,000. For testing one seacoast breech- 
loading rifled mortar, steel, of 12-inch 
caliber, $15,000. 

The Ordnance Bureau of the Navy De- 
partment are making elaborate prepara- 
tions for a series of important armor plate 
trials on the Potomac ordnance proving 
ground next; month. The trial plates will 
be 8x 6inches by 3 feet, produced by 
Carnegie, Phipps & Co., Pittsburgh. The 
test plates will be: 

1. All steel. 

2. All nickel alloy. 

3. Nickel alloy treated by the Harvey 
decarbonizing process. 

The Navy Department has ample funds 
to make these tests very complete, as it can 
draw to the extent of $190,000 on the 
nickel ore — riation of $1,000,000. 
It is proposed to fire 20 shots at each plate 
with a 40-caliber 6-inch gun at 30 feet. It 
is proposed also to try a 10}-inch nickel 
plate. The Department expects in these 
tests and others to make important ad- 
vances in the development of armor plate 
which will set the naval powers of the 
Old World thinking. 

For purchase of oil tempered and an- 
nealed steel for high-power guns of 8, 10 
and 12 inch caliber, in quality and dimen- 
sions conforming to specifications, subject 
to inspection at each stage of the manu- 
facture, and including all parts of each 
caliber, $800,000. 

For the Army Gun Factory, Watervliet 
Arsenal, West Troy, N. Y.: For boring 
lathe and planer adapted to the manufact- 
ure of siege guns and howitzers in small 
gun shop at the army gun factory, $4100. 

To complete army gun factory building 
at Watervliet Arsenal, West Troy, N. Y., 
by the erection of south wing, inclusive of 
ways for traveling cranes, $248,700.43. 
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For machinery, tools, power plant end 
fixtures adapted to the manufacture of 
steel seacoast guns, to complete the equip- 
ment of the south wing of army gun fac- 
tory at Watervliet Arsenal, West Troy, 


"N. Y., $268,000. 


For iron frame work, with adjustable 
platforms and centers for fitting up shrink- 
age pit, and for drainage of shrinkage pit 
at army gun factory, $14,000 

For locomotive and cars or trucks for 
chifting guns and material and transporta- 
tion between gun factory and river wharf, 
$9000. 

The Ordnance Board is also authorized 
to make all needful and proper purchases, 
experiments and tests to ascertain, witha 
view to their utilization by the Govern- 
ment, the most effective guns, small arms, 
cartridges, projectiles, fuses, explosives, 
torpedoes, armor plates and other imple- 
ments and engines of war, and to purchase 
or cause to be manufactured under au- 


thority of the Secretary of War, such guns, | 


carriages, armor plates and other war ma- 
terials and articles as may, in the judg- 
ment of the board, be necessary in the 


proper discharge of the duty devolved) 


upon it by act, $150,000. 
oe 


The Greatest Rod Mill Record.— 
The record on rod milling rolling has been 
again sharply raised. During the week 
endiug March 7, the Joliet mill of the 
Illinois Steel Company rolled 1318 gross 
tons No. 5 rods, working ten hours 
a turn and eight hours on Saturday; in all 
11 turns. The best record per turn of 10 
hours was made on Friday, March 6, when 
there were rolled in the mill 314,750 
pounds of No. 5 rods. 





Alex. Laughlin announces that he has 
resigned the vice-presidency and disposed 
of his interest in the 8. K. Smythe & 
Laughlin Co., engineers and contractors, 
at Pittsburgh. However, he has no inten- 
tion of retiring from the an and 
contracting business, but will continue it 
as Alex. Laughlin & Co., with office in 
Lewis Block, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





At a meeting of stockholders of the 
Union Switch and Signal Company held 
in Pittsburgh yesterday, the old Board of 
Directors, consisting of Robert Pitcairn, 
E. H. Goodman, R. H. Soule, H. H. 
Westinghouse, George Westinghouse, Jr., 
and George H. a was deposed. A 
new board was elected, consisting of Ed- 
win T. Waters, W. Scott Fitz and Sigour- 
ney Butler of Boston, Henry C. Terry and 
Owen B. Jenkins of Philadelphia, and G. 
P. Skane and A. T. Rowand of Pittsburgh. 
The new board organized by electing A. 
T. Rowand president; Sigourney Butler, 
vice-president; E. H. Goodman, general 
manager; Joseph Johnson, secretary and 
auditor, and H. C. Myler, assistant treas- 
urer. The election of a new Board of 
Directors is a complete surprise to the 
business community of Pittsburgh, and it 
is not impossible that the election will be 
contested in the courts. 





The Samson Steam Forge Works, at 
Chicago, were totally destroyed by fire on 
March 7, entailing a loss of about $20,000. 
The building is located on the corner of 
Kinzie street and Sacramento avenue. It 
is 80 x 175 feet in dimensions and con- 
taired some very valuable machinery, all 
of which is warped by the heat and ren- 
dered useless. The origin of the fire is 
unknown, but is supposed to have oc- 
curred from an overheated stove or fur- 
nace. The loss on the building is $5000 
and on the machinery $15,000. The ma- 
chinery and building were fully insured. 









TRADE REPORT. 


Chicago. 


(By Telegraph.) 


Ottice of The lron Age, 59 Dearborn street, 
Crurcaao, March 11, 1801 


t 
‘ 

The general situation is not improving. 
Wherever a better tone is manifested it 
is distinctly traceable to the effect of the 
Coke strike and not to a widening of the 
market. Shou!d the strike continue long 
enough it will, of course, strengthen all 
values and may then start a general buy- 
ing movement, which would maintain 
prices for a considerable period; but a 
strike is such an uncertain quantity that 
its duration can only be guessed at. 
Meanwhile consumers are buying to cover 
only their actual daily needs, in the belief 
that prices must go lower, Freight rates 
from Eastern points are expected to be 
reduced on March 80 on all forms of Iron 
and Steel. This will hardly affect local 
prices, but will be of some advantage to 
djstant manufacturers. 


Pig lron.—The demand for Softeners 
has been a feature of the past week; the 
makers in a position to guarantee prompt 
delivery have done a brisk business. With 
so many Ohio furnaces out of blast the 
supply of Softeners is now quite limited. 
A number of foundrymen have stated that 
they would be obliged to shut down 
shortly if they could not get more Soft 
Iron, yet they are not inclined to pay even 
a moderate advance, so that they can 
hardly view shutting down as a calamity 
to be avoided at any cost. Lake Superior 
Charcoal has shown signs of life; at least 
one round lot was sold last week in this 
market, and that to a consumer who was 
supposed to have had his requirements 
fully covered until fall. Other users of 
Charcoal are trying to buy at present 
prices for delivery beginning in August or 
September, but they are not meeting with 
success. The carload trade in Charcoal 
has been better for some days, and quite a 
volume of business is being dove in that 
way. / The manufacturers have not yet 
been able to agree upon any plan of con- 
certed action, and it is now expected that 
the trade will drift along until some of 
them get discouraged and blow out. 
Standard brands are being held close to 
the mark, but new brands must be sold 
at prices which net the makers very little 
if any profit. Sellers of strong Coke 
Irons report a fair demand, but by no 
means as heavy as the previous three or 
four weeks. A growing shortage is re- 
ported in producing localities affected by 
the Coke strike and prices are firm. 
Foundrymen are not urging speedy deliv- 
eries on old contracts or the shortage 
would be more apparent than it is. We 
quote: 


Lake Superior Charcoal............ $18.00 @ $18.50 
Local Coke Foundry, No.1......... 15.50 16.06 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2......... 15.00 15.50 
Local Coke Foundry, No.3......... 14.50 15.00 
ss ns p00pcbsn onveensns 16.00 @ 16.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners............ 18.50 19.10 
Southern Coke, No. 1............ - 16.25 16.7) 

Southern Coke, No. 2............+0. 15.75 16.00 
Southern Coke, No. 3.... ..... .... 15.26 15.50 
Southern, No. 1, Soft............... 15.75 16.00 
Southern, No. 2, Soft... ...... .... 1475 15.00 
southern Gray Forge....... ...... 14.50 14.75 
Tennessee Charcoal, No 1......... 18.50 nt ce 
Alabama Car Wheel.... . .. ..... 2G 23.50 
of Ser 17.00 wid 

Hocking Valley, No. 1............. ee 


Bar Lron.—The Bar Mills appear to be 
well supplied with work for their small 
trains, so that general specifications are 
quite firmly maintained at about 1.70¢, 
half extras, Chicago, for local Iron, and 
1.60¢ at mill for Hocking Valley Iron on 
large trains. However, work is slack, 
owing to the depression of the car-build- 
ing trade, and there is strong competition 


for the few car orders coming up at inter- 
vals. Business of this character is being 
taken at prices ranging from 1.67¢, de- 
livered, to 1.60¢ at mill. More car orders 
are in sight, but not enough to impart 
much strength to sellers of «Bar Iron. 
Jobbers report a continued good demand 
from stock, with a at 1 90¢, full 
extras, for small lots and 1.85¢ for car- 
loads. 


Structural Iron.—The general market 
is strong, owing to the influx of orders 
from all parts of the country tributary to 
this center, but prices are unchanged. 
Almost every week sees the birth of an- 
other large building project here, and the 
contractors are very busy preparing esti- 
mates of cost. 


Plates.—Buyers are very conservative 
at present, and some of the largest con- 
sumers allow themselves to run so short of 
stock that they are occasionally forced to 
buy carload lots from dealers, because they 
cannot wait to have their orders sent to 
the mill. Manufacturers are getting stiffer, 
and now ask from $1 to $2 # ton advance 
on former prices. Stove trade is fair. 
We continue to quote Nos. 10 to 14 
Iron Sheets, 2.75¢ @ 2.80¢; Steel 
Sheets, 2.90¢ @ 3¢; Tank Iron, 2.55¢ @ 
2.65¢; Tank Steel, 2.65¢ @ 2.75¢ ; Shell 
Iron or Steel, 3.25¢; Flange Steel, 3.50¢; 
Fire-Box Steel, 4.25¢ @ 5.5¢; Boiler 
Rivets, 4¢ @ 4.25¢ ; Boiler Tubes, 50 ¢ off. 


Sheets,—Inquiries for Black Sheets have 
suddenly fallen off, and manufacturers are 
not so stiff as they were. A few sales are 
reported at very low prices; a fair quotation 
for No. 27 Common is about 2.80¢ @ 
2.85¢ at mill. Galvanized Iron is moving 
actively, but while manufacturers insist 
that they are firm, others are cutting more 
or less. Jobbers’ prices are 3.30¢ for No. 
27 Common, and 65 ¢ off for Juniata Gal- 
vanized. 

Merchant Steel.—Some pleasant feat- 
ures relieve the general dullness. The 
demand for high grades of tool steel is 
very good, and the implement makers are 
calling for more material than they esti- 
mated they would need when placing their 
season contracts. Otherwise general busi- 
ness is quiet. We quote Tool Steel 6.50¢ 
@ 7¢ and upward, according to quality, 
Usual quotations are 2.40¢ @ 2.50¢ for Tire 
Steel, 2.40¢ @ 2.75¢ for Open-Hearth 
Machinery, 2.50¢ @ 3¢ for Open-Hearth 
Spring, 2.20¢ @ 2.30¢ for Bessemer Ma- 
chinery and 2.50¢ @ 2.75¢ for Toe Calk. 


Track Supplies.—The Rail situation 
presents no new features thus far; only 
one mill is making Rails in this locahty. 
Prices are unchanged, namely, $31 @ 
$32.50. Carload lots of standard sections 
are selling at $33 for prompt delivery. 
Splice Bars are selling in a limited way at 
1.90¢ @ 1.95¢ for Iron and 2¢ @ 2.05¢ 
for Steel. Spikes still bring 2¢ from mill 
and 2.10¢ from stock. Track Bolts with 
Hexagon Nuts are quoted at 2.85¢ to 3¢, 
according to size and specification. 


Old Rails and Wheels.—Several sales 
of Old Iron Rails are reported, one of 1000 
tons and the others of 100 to 300 tons. 
Prices realized were from $23 to $23.25. 
Dealers report only a light supply in sight. 
Old Steel Rails are temporarily dull for 
long lengths, but short pieces are in de- | 
mand by Pittsburgh consumers at $15 @ 
$15.50, here. Selected long lengths have 


_| been offered at $17 without takers. The 


market for Old Car Wheels is about $17 
@ $17.50. 


Serap.— Quotations last week on mixed 
Steel should have been $11; Coil Steel 
$15. A great deal of Wrought Scrap is 
now being offered by railroads, and prices 
are weaker. Dealers are also more anxious 
to sell. Selling prices # net ton are about 
as follows: No. 1 Railroad, $18.75 @ $19; 
No. 1 Forge, $18 @ $18.50; No. 1 
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Mill, $13.50 @ $14; Fish Plates, $22; 
Axles, $25; Pipes and Flues, $12.50 @ 
$13; Horseshoes, $18.50; Cast Borings, 
$8.50 ; Wrought Turnings, $11.50; Axle 
Turnings, $18; Machinery Cast, $12.25; 
Stove Plates, $8.50 @ $9; Mixed Steel, 
$11; Coil Steel, $15; Leaf, $16; Tires, $18. 

Metals. —Manufacturers of Casting Cop- 
per, having sold quite freely, are now firm 
at 11$¢, carload lots. Lake is quoted 
144¢. Spelter is in little better demand 
-and quoted at 5¢ @ 5}¢, according to 
brand. 


Pig Lead.—This market, as reported, 
has been fairly active, and sales will foot 
up about 400 tons, mostly at 4.10¢. Dur- 
ing the week the low offerings have been 
confined to one refiner and Desilverized 
Lead. The closing is steady at 4.10¢ bid 
for Soft Missouri; 4.10¢ asked for Desil- 
verized. Consumers throughout the coun- 
try are holding off in their purchases, ex- 
pecting they will be able to buy their 
supplies for spring trade at lower figures. 
This may be so, but the course of the 
market during the Jast few days does not 
point to a lower basis in the near future. 





Pittsburgh. 


Office of The Iron Age, Hamilton Building, f 
PITTSBURGH, March 10, 1891. 

Pig Iron.—There has been no very de- 
cided change in the situation during the 
past week; a fair business is seported and 
furnacemen who have any Iron to sell are 
pretty stiff in their views. However, 
there is a continued feeling of uncertainty 
caused by the Coke strike, which is the 
key to the situation. As long as the 
strike continues the market will continue 
to hold firm. It is expected that the re- 
port for February will show a very mate- 
rial reduction in the district, as compared 
with that of January. There is no abate- 
ment in consumption, as the mills are gen- 
erally in operation, some of them working 
up to their full capacity, and it is 
very evident, therefore, that the supply 
of the raw material is rapidly being re- 
duced Furnacemen are timid about con- 
tracting for future delivery, as they have 
no assurance of being able to secure Coke, 
and consumers are not anxious to buy 
ahead, as they are impressed with the be- 
lief that as soon as the strike is over the 
price of Pig Iron will go lower. We quote 
prices for immediate or near-by delivery 
as follows: 


Neutral Gray Forge........ $15.00 @ $15.25. cash. 
Bi -CgTE, iis ids. 00° 600s 15.75 @ 16.00, “ 
White and Mottled......... 14.002 i450, “ 
ee PONE cc. sidecce. se 16.75@ 17.00, “ 
No. 2 Foundry .. ...' -- 0.0. 15.75@ 16.00, ~ 
PR ee 16.00@ 1525, “ 
No. 1 Charcoal Foundry ... met. 2, “* 
No, 2 Charcoal Foundry .... 21,50 22.00, “ 
Cold-Biast Charcoal.... - .00@ 700 ” 
Bessemer [ron ... .. «eee 16.00@ 17.00 “ 
Advices from the Shenango and Maho- 


ning valleys state that stocks out there are 
rapidly being reduced, Liberal purchases 
are being made there for shipment to Cleve- 
land, Wheeling, Chicago and other points 
west of there, and,as a rule, at better prices 
than they can obtain inthis market. Our 
city furnaces are well sold up and are not 
in position to sell for immediate or near- 
by delivery. While sume few sales of 
Bessemer Iron have been reported about 
$17, cash, it is still to be had at the price 
quoted, and good brands of Gray Forge 
can be had at $15, cash, although some 
few sales have been reported at $15.25. 
It looks very much as if there would have 
to be a cheapeniog in the cost of Ore, 
Coke and Limestone, and a reduction 
in railroad freight rates, and it is owing 
to the refusal to grant these concessions 
that the many valley furnaces suspended 
operations some time ago. It is rumored 
that already the Lake Ore companies have 
agreed to a concession, and that the rail- 
roads will no doubt do likewise, as some 











of them are to a considerable extent de- 
pendent upon these valley furnaces for a 
living. 

Muck Bar.—There is some inquiry, but 
prices have undergone no quotable change 
during the past week. We continue to 
quote at $27 @ $27.50, cash, with most of 
the business at $27.25 @ $27.50. There 
is some inquiry on the part of consumers 
to contract for future delivery at about 
$27, but sellers, in view of the present 
condition of the Pig Iron market, are re- 
fusing to sell at the price last quoted. 


Manganese—Continues quiet, while 
prices remain unchanged. Small sales of 
80 % domestic, for immediate or near-by 
delivery, at $63 @ $64. 

Manufactured Iron.—There is a fair 
business in Finished Iron and prices are 
firmer, but unchanged. Indirectly the 
Coke strike is affecting Finished, as well 
as raw Iron. City mills continue to quote 
Bars at 1.75¢ @ 1.80¢, full extras; Plate 
and Tank, 2.10¢ @ 2.15¢; No. 24 Sheet, 
2.80¢ @ 2.85¢. There is a good 
deal of inquiry for Sheet Iron, especially 


for future delivery, with manufacturers 
generally indifferent about contracting 
ahead. At valley mills Bars are still 
quoted at 1.65¢ @ 1.70¢, half extras. 
Skelp Iron remains unchanged at 1.75¢ 
for Grooved and 1.95¢ @ 2¢ for Sheared, 
both four months, 2 ¢ off for cash. 


Structural Lron.—There is a fair de- 
mand, but prices continue weak, and, as 
will be noted, we have made some further 
reductions in our quotations. Channels and 
Beams, 3.10¢; Angles, 2.05¢ @ 2.10¢; 
Sheared Bridge Plates, Steel, 2.30¢ @ 
2.35¢; Universal Mill Plates, Iron, 2.10¢; 
Refined Bars, 1.90¢ rates. 

Steel Plates.—So far as we are advised 
there has been but little new business 
placed here recently, but the mills are 
pretty well employed in working up 
former contracts. Prices remain about 
as last quoted: Fire Box, 4.25¢ @ 
4.50¢ ; Flange, 2.80¢ @ 2.90¢; Shell, 
2.60¢ @ 2.70¢; Tank, 2.25¢ @ 2.35¢. 
The price of the latter has been materialiy 
reduced. 


Merchant Steel.—There is a fair busi- 
ness reported, with prices unchanged. 
Tool Steel, 7¢ to 74¢ @ 8¢; Machinery 
Steel, 23¢; Spring, 24¢; Steel Bars, 1.90¢; 
Steel Tire, 2.20¢; Crucible*Spring Steel, 
4¢; do., Machinery, 5¢. 


Wire Rods.—There have been no sales 
reported here for some time past, conse- 
quently it is difficult to give reliable quo- 
tations. Consumers appear to be pretty 
well supplied and the mills arc well sold 
up until May. Brokers aver that it is dif- 
ficult to place an order for delivery before 
May 1 next. 

Nails.—There is nothing new to report 
in connection with theCut Nail trade; 
there 1s some inquiry and prices are reported 
firm at $1.60 @ $1.65, 60 days, 2 per 
cent. off for cash, for large orders with de- 
sirable epecifications. Wire Nails are 

uoted by manufacturers at $2.15, 60 

ays, 2 per cent. off, but it is intimated 
that a desirable order might be placed at 
$2.10. Large orders placed some time 
ago are now being worked up, and some 
manufacturers are beginning to look 
around again for business. 

Wrought Iron Pipe.—There is a very 
good degree of activity reported for this 
season of the year, which will be increased 
as the season becomes more advanced. 
Prices remain unchanged. Discounts on 
Black Butt-Weld, 474%; on Galvanized 
do., 40 %; on Black Lap-Welded, 60 4; 
on Galvanized do., 474 4%; Boiler Tubes, ali 
sizes, 50 % off; Casing, all sizes, 50 ¢ off. 

Barb Wire.—Prices have been ad- 
vanced materially and we now quote as 
follows: Glidden, Painted, 2.85¢; Gal- 


vanized do., 3.40¢; Four Point, Painted, 
2.80¢; Galvanized do., 3.35¢. 

Billets and Slabs.—There is a fair de- 
mand, with mills pretty well sold up; 
sales reported at $26.50 @ $27, mostly 
at $26.50, which by the well informed is 
regarded as being nearer the market than 
$27. There is an occasional effort made 
to boom the market, but these efforts as 
a rule do not amount to much, as they are 
generally taken for what they are worth. 
Nail Slabs about the same as Billets, with 
but Tittle inquiry, so far as we can learn. 

Old Rails. —There is some inquiry for Old 
hon Rails, with a sale reported at $25.50. 
Old Steel Rails continue active, with sales 
of 3000 tons in different lots reported at 
$18.25. It is said that consumers are 
pretty well filled up for the present, and 
that the demand is not as urgent as it was 
a week or more ago. 


Railway-Track Supplies. — There is 
a fair business, which appears to be in- 
creasing, but prices remain unchanged. 
Spikes, either Iron or Steel, 2.05¢, 30 
days, f.o.b. at works; Splice, either Iron 
or Steel, 1.90¢ @ 2¢; Track Bolts, 2.80¢ 
with Square Nut, 2.90¢ with Hexagon 
Nut. 


Old Material.—There is considerable 
inquiry for No. 1 Railroad Wrought 
Scrap and the price has been advanced to 
$21 #@ net ton, at which price sales are 
reported. Sales Car Axles at $27.50 @ 
$28; Cast Scrap, $14.50, gross; Old Car 
Wheels, $17, gross; Steel Rail and Bloom 
Ends, $18 @ $18.50. 

Steel Rails.— The Edgar Thomson 
Works, after having been stopped several 
weeks undergoing repairs and improve- 
ments, haveagain been started up. There 
appears to be but little inquiry for Rails, 
but the demand will, no doubt, improve 
later on. 


Coke.—The Coke strike in the Connells- 
ville district still continues, and their is no 
telling when it will be brought to an end; 
of course their is very little business, nor 
can it be expected while the strike holds 
out. 


(By Telegraph.) 

The Iron situation continues in a state of 
uncertainty and business is light in conse- 
quence. Reports from the Coke region 
indicate that the strike will be overin a 
few days, but these reports must be taken 
with some allowance. 


—— ———— 
Chattanooga. 
Office of The Iron Age, Carter and 9th ete. § 
CHATTANOOGA, March 8, 1891. 

Pig Iron.—While the market is devoid 
of any particular excitement, yet prices 
have been gradually stiffening up and 
have reached a plane about 75¢ higher 
than prevailed say one month ago. Were 
it not for the uncertain condition of 
affairs existing through the Coke regions 
of Pennsylvania, and the liability of 
reconciliations at any time, prices would 
advance to a much higher figure in the 
immediate future. At least such appears 
to be the talk among Southern producers. 
As it is at present, furnaces are very care- 
ful in naming figures for large lots for 
long time future delivery. Sales are now 
being made in sufficient amounts to ab- 
sorb the entire output of the stocks, and 
as a general thing run into the future 
some 30 to 60 days, while occasionally 
some contracts are made that reach up to 
deliveries in July and August next. A 
good standard quality of No. 1 Foundry 
is now selling at $15.50 on a basis of 60 
days, free of commissions, while there is 
more demand for No. 2 at $12.50 @ $13 
than the ability of the furnaces to respond 
to. There is not a corresponding demand 
for No. 3 and Gray Forge, although there 
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is an occasivnal spurt in the movement of | 


No. 3 for Pipe foundriesr. Taking all the 
circumstances into consideration, the tone 
and feeling of the market is in a very 
conservative condition. 





Philadelphia. 


Oftice of The Tron Age, 220 South Fourth St., | 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 10, 1891. { 
Pig Iron.—The general condition of 
the market is about the same as defined in 
our last report. Prices are fairly stéady, 
but at the slight advance which was re- 
cently established there is nothing be- 
yond asmall hand-to-mouth trade. The 
feeling is becoming general that the strike 
in the Coke regions will soon be broken, 
and that the result will be lower prices for 
fuel. This, with the greatly reduced cost 
of Ores, naturally means ccrrespondingly 
low prices for Pig Iron, for which reasons 
large buyers are not in the market to any 
extent at present. Stocks of good Iron at 
local furnaces are not large, and in the 
meantime the demand is about equal to 
the supply, so that there is no immediate 
prospect of change from the following 
quotations, which are for lots delivered in 
consumers’ yards: 


Ohio Softeners, No. lx ...... ... $19.00 @ $19.50 
Ohio Softeners, No. 2x.......... 18.00 @ 18.50 
Standard Penna, No. 1x .... .... 17.50 18.00 
Standard Penna, No. 2x .... .... 16.50 @ 17.00 
Medium Penna, No. Lx.......... 17.25 @ 17.50 
Medium Penna, No. 2x.......... 16.00 @ 16.25 
ON SS ear ae 16.75 @ 17.50 
SOIR BEI 605.5 as 029 000.0% 15.75 @ 16.25 
Standard Neutrai All-Ore Forge 14.75 @ 15.25 
Ordinary Forge Cinder mixed .. 14. @ 14.3% 
Charcoal Car-Wheel Iron.... .... 21.00 @ 25.00 


A 1000-ton lot of Pulaski No. 2 Foun- 
dry was sold here to-day at $16.25, ex 
ship. 

Ferromanganese. — Sellers usually 
quote $62 @ $62.50 for 80 4, but a lot of 
several hundred tons was secured a few 
days ago at a fraction less than $62, duty 
paid, New York. 


Steel Billets.—Business is very dull, 
and although manufacturers quote about 
the same figures as for some time past, 
buyers are utterly indifferent and not in- 
clined to make bids at any price, unless 
for such small lots as they must have at 
once. Prices are nominal'y from $28, de- 
iivered, for Nail Slabs, $28.50 @ $29 for 
4x 4 Billets, and from that upward for 
renee geaneiat, but no recent sales are 
reported, 


Steel Rails.—The Scranton-Lacka- 
wanna deal having again been closed, it 
is hoped that this time it will remain 
closed. Meanwhile orders that have been 
held in abeyance, pending some certainty 
in regard to the matter, are still waiting, 
in the hope that better terms than $30 at 
mills may be secured This is said to be 
a firm price, however, and so far as known 
no business has been accepted below that 
figure. 

Muck Bars.—Hol ders try hard to ge 
$27, delivered, but as a rule buyers get 
all they require at about 50¢ less. 

Manufactured Iron.—The market 
shows no more life or animation than it 
has for many weeks past. There is some 
business, of course, all the time, and the 
majority of mills have more or less trade 
that can always be regarded as their own. 
But it is in greatly reduced proportions at 
present, and there is little or nothing to 
supplement it from outside sources. How 
soon there will be no one knows, but at 
this season it is natural to look for some 
improvement, and the trade hope that the 
present year will be no exception to the 
general rule. Prices are about as quoted 
a week ago—no better—and they could 
hardly be worse. The only item of news 
in the trade is that the recently organized 
Reading Rolling Mill Company have been 
taken into the Beam and Channel combi- 
nation, so that in that line, at all events, 








steady prices may be looked for. Quota- 
tions for lots delivered are about 1.75¢ @ 
1.85¢ for best refined Bars, 1.75¢ for 
Grooved Skelp, 1.85¢ for Sheared, and 
Plates as follows: 


iron. Steel. 
Ship Plates....-.. 2.00 @ 2.10¢ 2.05 @ 2.10¢ 
ey 2.00 @ 2.10¢ 2.05 @ 2,10¢ 
Bridge Plate..... 2.05 @ 2.15¢ 2.15 @ 2.20¢ 
ee 2.20 @ 2.30¢ 2.30 @ 2.40¢ 
Flange............ 3.10 @ 3.20¢ 2.50 @ 2.60¢ 
PEO siicn edits deubes 8.75¢ 3.25 @3.75¢ 





St. Louis. 


Orrice oF The Iron Age, 214 N. Sixth st., t 
Str. Louis, March 9, 1891. 
Pig I[ron.—A fairly active demand can 
be reported for the week under review. A 
great deal of stress has been laid on the 
effect that the strike of the coke workers 
will have on the trade, and some large 
sales have been made with this argument 
as the special inducement. The advance 
of from 25¢ to 50¢ per ton recorded in last 
week’s report has been sustained, and fur- 
nacemen are in a more independent posi- 
tion to-day than they have been for 
some months past. The outlook for an 
early settlement of the strike cannot be 
said to be very promising, although 
it is a difficult question to decide 
whether it will last one week or three 
months longer. It has already had the 
effect of stimulating trade, and it is only 
reasonable to suppose that should it last 
any considerable period, higher prices will 
revail all along the line. Coke Irons are 
in good demand, and prices are relatively 
firm. To sum up the matter, the market 
is in a vastly improved cendition in com- 
parison with what it was two months ago, 
and while the advance may be only tem- 
porary, there is a possibility that the in- 
creased trade, which is naturally looked 
for during the spring months, may be the 
means of still further advancing prices. 
A conservative course is the safest to fol- 
low under the circumstances, as the 
chances for an advance or a decline are 
nearly even, and consumers cannot afford 
to run the risk. We quote as follows for 
cash, f.o.b. St. Louis : 
Southern Coke, No, 1 Foundry, $15.75 @ $16.25 
Southern Coke, No.2 Foundry. 14.75 15 25 
Southern Coke, No. 3 Foundry, 14.25@ 14.75 


Gray Dor™P.....sccocccsscccves 13.75 @ 14.25 
ae Charcoal, No. 1 17.50 @ 18.00 
Beuthern eeeee rooal,” No. 3 lina seal 
our eeeeeeeeeeeee "ss wr a 
bbecee sadsust.acedcen “OEM y 
Charcoal, No. 2 
peonedidenectoc oosas DEO 15.50 


Foundry 
Obie BotbemetS..ccccccccccccee 18.00 19.00 


Bar Iron.—The demand is only limited 
and is of a hand to mouth character. 
Large buyers seem to be holding off, and 
prices are only moderately steady. We 
quote as follows: Lots from mill com- 
mand 1.70¢ @ 1.75¢. Small lots from 
store are quoted at from 1.85¢ to 1.90¢. 

Barb Wire.—The recent advance is 
being maintained, although it cannot be 
said that business has increased to any 
extent. On the contrary, trade has fallen 
off considerably, aithough this can be 
attributed to the recent c»ld snap which 
has been prevalent throughout this sec- 
tion. Some jobbers are selling at prices 
less than those quoted herewith, but mills 
as a rule are adhering to the recent ad- 
vance. We quote as follows: Painted, 
2.95¢; Galvanized, 3.50¢; carload lots 
10¢ per cwt. less than above prices. 





Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, March 9, 1891. 
Iron Ore.—Although there has been 
some talk of negotations for Gogebic Ores 
there have been no additional develop- 
ments, and, it is vigorously eatntahanh, 





weeks to come. It is confidently asserted 
that the sales from the Norrie Mine ex- 
clusively, announced last week, aggregate 
nearly 500,000 tons, and that the price, 
f.o.b. vessels lower lake ports, was 
considerably below $4.75 per ton, in fact 
not far from $4.50. Everything is so well 
planned for cheapening the cost of Ore 
to the furnacemen that it seems scarcely 
possible that the reduced price will be less 
than $1.25 to $1.50 per ton over last sea- 
son’s rate. Everything thus far done re- . 
garding lake transportation rates for ore 
has been on a basis of 90¢ or less from 
Escanaba to lower lake ports. Reports 
of sales from Chapin and other Menominee 
mines do not seem to be confirmed, al- 
though inquiries have been made. Esti- 
mates of the output for 1891 vary from 
4,000,000 to 6,000,000 tons. If the fur- 
naces remain shut down much longer it is 
quite probable that the production will 
fall below 5,000,000 tons. No haste is 
being made in forwarding the Ore to the 
furnaces, only about 1000 or 1500 tons 
being sent away daily, against 8000 
or 10,000 tons a day one year ago. The 
lower lake harbors are still stacked mount- 
ain high with all grades of Ore. Plenty 
of cars could be furnished for moving 
them, but there is no demand from the 
furnacemen and consequently no activity. 


Pig Iron.—As the stock piles are grad- 
ually reduced, prices become firmer and 
in some cases higher. Not very much 
business is being done, chiefly for the 
reason that there is very little Iron to 
offer. Many inquiries for Foundry Iron 
are reported, but dealers cannot name fig- 
ures in the absence of tbe Iron asked for. 
A few sales of Bessemer at prices approxi- 
mating $16.50 @ $17 are announced, but 
the amounts involved were generally 
small, and purchases were made as a rule 
to cover immediate wants. 

Old Rails.—The demand is fair and 
prices are -— firm at $25. A few sales 
are reported. 

Serap.—No. 1 Railroad Wrought at 
about $20 # ton, net, is in good demand. 
Cast Scrap is worth $14 @ $14.50, and 
Old Car Wheels $17. 

Manufactured lLron.—The market is 
reported quite firm at 1.75¢ @ 1.80¢ from 
the mills, with a fair demand. 





Cincinnati. 
(By Telegraph.) 


Office of The Iron Age, Fourth and Main |} 
COUNCINNATI, March 11, 181. 

Pig lIron.—A canvass of the local 
market shows that there has been little 
change in the prominent features during 
the week trom those that were prevalent a 
week ago. The strike of Coke workers is 
still in force, although the settlement with 
some of the smaller operators was noticed 
afew days since. There has been no in- 
crease in production of Southern Iron, 
and, in fact, there are six furnaces out of 
blast in the Birmingham district, accord- 
ing to private information just received 
from that point. There has been quite an 
active inquiry for Northern brands, upon 
the basis of prices previously quoted. In- 
quiries for Southern es have been 
quite active, and to-day several orders 
for 3000 tons were seeking placement. 
Much difficulty is found, however, in 
securing Iron for prompt shipment, al- 
though there are sellers at current 
rates for late delivery. Some buyers 
are seeking quotations on deliveries to 
be made in April, May and June. 
Taken as a whole, the volume of business 
during the week has been comparatively 
small, although there has been quite a 
satisfactory run ofsmall orders placed. The 


furnaces both North and South show no 
disposition to relax prices, and although 


there will be no farther sales for several! some low quotations have been made, they 
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‘have been made rather in a spirit of in- 
‘timidation than anything else. Gray 
‘Forge and No. 3 Foundry Iron are the 
‘grades'most in demand and the hardest to 


obtain. No transaction worthy of special 
comment has been made since our last re- 
\port. We quote: 
Foundry. 

Southern Coke, No. 1............ se: $15.00 @ $15.50 
Southern Coke, No. 2....... - coe, 14.25 @ 14.75 
Southern Coke, No. 3... ........-. 18.735 @ 14.00 
Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No.1....... 17.00@ 17. 
Ohio Soft Stone Coal. No. 2........ 16.00 @ 16.50 
‘Mahoning and Shenango Valley. 17.50@ 18.00 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1.... 21.00@ 22.00 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No.2... 19.50@ 20.50 


Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 


Wie EL a ctntastyrn ey veka bawehabes anaes 18.00 @ 19.00 
Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 
SY See Bivda tedee Tie ae ate 18.50@ 19.50 
Forge . 
NS 6. es cece eudaincad ke 13.2% @ 13.50 
‘Mottied Neutral Coke ............. 12.75.@ 13.00 


Car Wheel and Malleable Irona. 


Southern Car Whee)............... 22.50@ 23.50 
Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. ....... 24.00@ 24.50 
‘Lake Superior Car Wheel and Mal- 

SROs, ésnudesedevs die “Gtewes - 200@ 22.00 





Louisville. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 9, 18¥1. 

Pig tron.—The market has been very 
quiet, a-sale of 1000 tons, basis of $10.75, 
Birmingham, being the highest price at 
which ‘Gray Forge was soid, and this was 
for a favorite brand. Lake Superior Car 
‘Wheel was offered here as low as $20, the 
price being as low as this grade has ever 
been sold at here. The rolling mills are 
doing scarcely any business; the stove 
men report .a falling off in trade and the 
railroads are scarcely buying at all, though 
their officers state that they are in need of 
supplies, but are compelled to retrench; 
as this, however, has been going on for 
some time it is thought that they will 
have to come on to the market and buy 
heavily before long. Car works report 
prospective orders, but the amount of 
work already booked is slight, and will 
not enable them to run full. The Coke 
strike has advanced Iron to the basis of 
$10.75 for Gray Forge, Birmingham, and 
what sales are matte are generaliy for 
prompt delivery, as buyers are not willing, 
for shipment the latter part of the year, to 
purchase on this basis. We quote : 


Southern Coke, No.1 Foundry... $14.25 @ $14.75 


Southern Coke, No.2 Foundry... 13.75@ 14.25 
Southern Coke, No. 3 Foundry.... 13.25 13.75 
Southern Coke, —e Forge...... 12.75 13.25 
Southern Cogzeral, Ne-t Foundry 16.00@ 17.00 
Southern Car Wheel........... 17.00@ 20.00 





Detroit. 


WiuuuM F. Jarvis & Co., Detroit, 
Mich., under date March 9, 1891, say : 
The most important feature developed in 
the Pig Iron market last week was the 
continued call for Lake Superior Char- 
coal, particularly in the East, where manu- 
facturers seem to be alive to the fact that 
the market is a low one; that while there 
probably will be enough Iron to go around 
without any trouble, they believe the 
only fluctuation in this grade of metal 
must be an upward one, in as much 
as the cost limit is what prices 
are down to at the present time. Some 
inquiry was seen for Southern iron and a 
few transactions were closed but were not 
noticable for their size and can hardly be 
said to reflect the Southern market. No 
large transactions whatever have been re- 
ported to us. Altogether the position of 
the market can be said to be the same, 
and quotations are as follows: 


New York. 


Office of The Fron Aae, 96-102 Reade street, | 
New York, March 1), 1891. | 


American Pig.—There has been more 
activity, and a slightiy better tone pre- 
vails. Sales. agents report that it is less 
difficult to secure prices asked. The sup- 
ply of Foundry Irons continues limited, so 
far as the South is concerned, and it is by 
no means large as to Northern makes. 
The extreme range on Northern brands is 
$17 @ $18 for No. 1, $16 @ $16.50 for 
No. 2 and $14 @ $15 for Gray Forge. 
Southern sells at $16.25 @ $17.50 for 
No. 1 Foundry, $15.50 @ $16 for No. 2 
and $14 @ $15 for No. 3, according to 
brand. 


Ferromanganese.—The only sale of 
consequence has been one lot of 400 tons 
of Ferromanganese, deliverable 100 tons 
monthly, to a steel works in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, at private terms. We quote 
the market $61 @ $62. Importers claim 
that the material cannot be laid down at 
such figures, and that sales made on such 
a basis are speculative. 


Billets and Rods.—In sympathy with 
the Western market the feeling is firmer, 
although the going into effect of the 
Steel Rail combination is not regarded 
as an argument for stiffening in Billets. 
In Rods the only transaction we have 
heard of is a small lot for immediate de- 
livery, at $38.50 at seller’s mill. 


Manufactured Iron and Steel —Com- 
petition in Plates continues sharp, al- 
though at least one leading Western 
seller has practically withdrawn for the 
present. We quote Angles, 2¢ @ 
2.10¢; Sheared Plates, 2.05¢ @ 2.25¢; 
Tees, 2.5¢ @ 2.75¢, and Beams and Chan- 
nels, 3.1¢, on dock. Steel Plates are 2.05¢ 
@ 2.15¢ for Tank, 2.35¢ @ 2.6¢ for 
Shell, and 2.6¢ @ 2.7¢ for Flange, on 
dock. Bars are 1.7¢ @ 1.9¢, on dock. 

Rail Fastenings.—A moderate amount 
of business has been done. We quote 
$1.90 @ $1.95 for Spikes; 1.75¢ @ 1.80¢ 
for Angles, and 2.65¢ @ 2.75¢ for Bolts. 

Old Rails.—The market continues life- 
less. One feature is pointed out as de- 
serving consideration, and that is that the 
rising tendency in Muck Bars may cause 
more attention to be given to Old Rails. 


Steel Rails.—When we last wrote the 
Rail market was in a condition bordering 
on demoralization, and it was probably 
only the prospect of an early sharp decline 
which prevented a heavy business. On 
Thursday, however, the first efforts were 
made to bring about an adjustment of the 
trivial differences between the Lacka-. 
wanna and Scranton companies, and yes- 
terday the papers were finally signed 
which make their consolidation an accom- 
plished fact. As we have repeatedly ex- 
plained, it was only this which stood in 
the way of putting into force the 
agreement of the mills entered into 
provisionally some time past. That 
agreement does not attempt to fix the price 
at which the mills must sell. It provides 
merely for an allotment by fixed percent- 
ages, each month’s aggregate sales, at the 
end of the month, being distributed in ac- 
cordance with those percentages. An ex- 
cess is paid for by the mill, while a de- 
ficiency entitles the works to an allowance 
at a fixed rate per ton. While it is certain 
that the arrangement will not add a ton to 
the demand, it is equally certain that it 
will not reduce consumption by more than 
an insignificant fraction. It will prevent 


Lake Superior Charcoal, all num- jeheaiadi ruinous slaughtering of prices, but 

sie cdinds daapehehsdnddsdcenbin 19.00 @ $19.0 | will not allow any undue advance 
Katahdin (Maine ‘acm awe ea in them. There can be no complaint 
Lake Superior Coke Foundry, among consumers of the price, $30 at mill 
one exiiens tid ger Seat)... 18.0) @ 18.50| or $30.75 at tidewater, which is now gen- 
couthers Ko. 1s dita te ddaedii's adie 1.0 @ 16.26 erally asked, since it is as low as is consis- 
Se ee es biiveey: tent with a fair profit tothe mills. The 
Connellsville Ocke.... — wee 1675) cost at Eastern works, with partial em- 


ployment and at present cost of raw ma- 
terial, is generally estimated in the trade 
to be $27 @ $28, which leaves a 
moderate profit on investment and a fair 
allowance for depreciation of plant. Dur- 
ing the week there have been sales by 
Eastern mills of about 15,000 tons in small 
lots. We quote $30.75 at tidewater. ag 





The Carnegie Association have*moved 
to avery handsome suit of offices*on the 
eighth floor of the Bank of “America 
Building, 44 and 46 Wall street, 7Carnegie 
Bros. & Co., Edgar Thomson Works, being 
represented by C.H. Odell, agent, and 
Carnegie, Phipps & Co. by N. L. ,Water- 
man. 


G. W. Stetson & Co., Wall street, have 
been appointed sales agents for the Antrim 
| Charcoal Iron produced by the Antrim 
| Iron Company of Mancelona, Mich. They 
are also agents of the De Bardeleben, 
Buena Vista, Graham, Max ¢Meadows, 
Salem, Carbon, Ella and Hudson Pig Irons. 





- 


Metal Market. 


| Copper.—In some quarters it is claimed 
/that a larger business has been effected 
since the mining companies reduced their 
| nominal price for Lake Superior Ingot te 
14¢. Evidence is wanting, however, of 
any departure from the conservative line 
of action that has characterized consumers’ 
/movements since the beginning of the 


ak and, judging from the freedom 








with which the metal is offered at the 
price named, the producers are still 
at a disadvantage. In other words, 
the market has a rather weak ap- 
pearance. Production thus far this 
year is unmistakably in excess of home 
consumption and export requirements and 
leaves a considerable accumulation at the 
mines, upon which little or no impression 
can be made unless the consumption 
reaches phenomenal proportions, and, in 
the immediate future, greatly exceeds the 
average of the past two months. While 
the offering at 14¢ is liberal, it does not 
appear that a lower price has been 
openly quoted either by producers or 
outside holders, but the indications 
are that consumers will adhere to ex- 
tremely conservative action as long as the 
mining companies endeavor to exact a 
higher price than that at which they are 
anxious to sell in foreign markets. Ari- 
zona Ingot is held at 123¢ @ 13¢, but 
buyers for large quantities would very 
likely be accommodated at some conces- 
sion. For ordinary casting brands 114¢ @ 
114¢ is generally quoted, but the market 
is by no means firm at that price. 

Pig Tin.— Prices have varied to a 
greater extent than during the preceding 
week. The movement, however, has been 
solely in sympathy with the pendulations 
in the London market, where, to all ac- 
counts, there is practically no opposition 
to the manouverings of the arch manipu- 
lators. Local speculation is still confined 
within a narrow circle, and reflects ex- 
treme caution on the part of most oper- 
ators. It is no secret that there is an 
abundance of Tin here. The greater 
portion of it, however, is controlled by a 
few prominent firms, who place a higher 
valuation upon their property when local 
inquiries are made than upon Tin that may 
be ordered direct by out of town custom- 
ers. That is to say, outside orders for 
moderate quantities are still taken care of 
at prices very close to the net cash quota- 
tions recorded on ’Change. Sales have 
been made at 20.10¢, net cash, for early 
delivery, but 20¢ was subsequently accepted 
for a round lot to arrive by steamer 
nearly due. The latter price, doubtless, 
fairly reflects present market value for 
round lots on the spot. The quotations 


given for jobbing quantities are 204¢ @ 
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204¢. On Wednesday’s call at the Metal 
Excbange 20.05¢ was bid, 20.20¢ asked 
for spot. March delivery was 20.05¢ bid, 
204¢ asked; April, 19.90¢ bid, 20¢ asked ; 
May, 19.90¢ bid, 20¢ asked. 


Pig Lead. — During the past week 
about 500 tons have been sold for early 
delivery at 4.30¢ @ 4.324¢, and a few car- 
loads at 4.35¢ for April or later delivery. 
The movement, however, reflects no 

ater urgency in consumers’ wants or 
inclination to discount the future. The 
firmness that has developed, in point of 
fact, arises chiefly from indifferent offer- 
ing on the part of smelters who, appar- 
ently, endeavor to create the impression 
that they have a great deal of confidence 
in the future. There is little or no specu- 
lative interest and jobbers are buying only 
as requirements to keep stocks in proper 
form may necessitate. 


Spelter.—Early in the week under re- 
view six or eight carloads of prime West- 
ern were sold, for early shipment, at prices 
on the basis of 5¢ here. This movement 
was somewhat surprising in view of the 
previous reports of higher prices for Ores 
and alleged purchases on export account. 
At the present time, however, there is a 
firm feeling, and, while bids of 5¢ for 
round lots of certain brands might lead to 
business, there are few, if any, open offers 
at less than 5.05¢ @ 5.10¢ here. West- 
ern advices are bullish, and quote 4.70¢ 
at St. Louis as inside price. 


Antimony.—The movement has been 
of merely routine character and at some- 
what variable prices. Hallett’s is quoted 
at 153¢ @ 16¢; LX at 163¢ @ 17¢, and 
Cookson’s at 173¢ @ 18¢,1n wholesale 
quantities. 


Tin Plate.— Business in this line has 
been slow and unsatisfactory, with prices 
irregular on both spots and futures. 
Coke finish Plates and Dean and D.R.D. 
Ternes are somewhat lower, being freely 
offered. Stamping plates, on the other 
hand, are higher, while former prices rule 
on the balance of the list. Quotations 
for large lots on the spot are as follows: 
Coke Tins—Penlan grade, IC, 14 x 20, 
$5.35; J. B, grade, do., $5.45; Bessemer 
do., $5.374 @ $5.40; Siemens Steel, $5.55. 
Stamping Plates—Bessemer Steel, Coke 
finish, IC basis, $5.75 @ $6; Siemens 
Steel, IC basis, $5.75 ; [X basis, $6.75 


@ $7. IC Charcoals — Melyn grade, 
$6.25; for each additional X add 
$1.50; Allaway e, $6; Grange 

ade, $6.10 ; or each additional 

add $1. Charcoal Ternes — Worces- 
ter, 14 x 20, $5.623; 20 x 28, 
$11; M. F., 14 x 20, $7.75; do., 


20 x 28, $15.50; Dean, 14 x 20, $5.17}; 
do,, 20 x 28, $10.35; D. R. D. grade, 
14 x 20, $4.90, do, 20 x 28, $9.90; 
Mansel, 14 x 20, $5.05; do., 20 x 28, 
$10.10; Alyn, 14x 20, $5.15; do., 20x 28, 
$10.20; Dyffryn, 14 x 20, scarce, do., 20 x 
28, $10.50. Wasters—S. TI. P. grade, 
14 x 20, $4.85; do., 20 x 28, $9.624; Aber- 
comes grade, 14 x 20, $4.85; do., 20 x 28, 
9.50. 


New York Metal Exchange. 


The following sales are reported : 


THURSDAY, March 5, 


I Bin ckis inehs 6066 4506.66 sa8 19.90¢ 
10 tons Tin, June ..... < aiRe hieienieg ocean 0.00¢ 
i CM  o< 5). we': sckWitndebosanae Cee 20.00¢ 
ae | 
10 tons Tin. September... a 
A eae 2U0.10¢ 
25 tons Tin, March...... ..................19.8¢ 


SATURDAY, March 7. 
A Se ars GR cw ncictsas ncneecccscct 20.10¢ 
TUESDAY, March 10. 


25 tons Tin, per S. S.Guy Mannering... .20.00¢ 
~5 tons Tin, per 8.8. Guy Mannering. .. .20.05¢ 


Coal Market. 


Anthracite Coal operators met to-day to 
| discuss spring prices, but probably find 
\themselves in no position to make a 

change, unless it be to emphasize the ne- 
cessity for producing less Coal. The 
Reading ordered a shut down, to take 
effect at once at mines in the Schuylkill 
region, as follows: Buck Ridge, Bear 
Valley, Alaska, Richardson, Otto and 
East Franklin. These are all big mines, 
but the Alaska tops the list, as between 
1200 and 1500 tons are taken out each day. 
The Richardson’s output is 900 tons a day, 
the Otto 900 tons, the Bear Valley 800 
tons, the East Franklin 500 tons and the 
Buck Ridge about 300 tons. These mines 
have been steadily worked for a long time, 
and the order to shut down is said to have 
created surprise. 


Other companies favor a like policy in 
all directions. How far individual pro- 
ducers will conform remains to be seen. 
Shipments for the week ending 28th inst. 
are reported as follows, compared with the 
same period of last year: 


February 28, March 1, 
91. 1890 


18) , 

Regions. Tons. Tons. 
ND <cscchs Sedilds 288,145 193,916 
Se aes 55.569 94,200 
Schuylkill ..... 177,170 144,796 
a 432,913 
Year to date........ .. «. 5,625,166 4,222,807 


The Pottsville Journal says: ‘* Unless 
the trade takes a most favorable turn we 
fear the penalty for this great increase will 
have to be paid later on by prolonged or 
frequent shut downs.” Current prices 
realized are about as last reported, as fol- 
lows: Egg, $3.40; Stove, $3.65; Chest- 
nut, $3.35; Pea, $2.65 @ $3; Buckwheat, 
$1.50 @ $1.60. Free Burning Broken as 
low as $3.25—all f.o.b. 

Bituminous firm at $3.25. 

The Nottingham Colliery, operated by 
the Lehigh and Wilkesbarre Company, 
was interrupted by an explosion of gas. 





Financial. 


Business to some extent reflects the re- 
cent panic, recovery being a graduaal 
process. At New York the transactions 
of the Clearing House for January and 
February show a decrease of 37.7 per 
cent. For the whole country during the 
same time, as compared with the previous 
year, the decrease was 83 per cent., and 
outside New York there was an actual 
gain, most noticeable in the Middle, 
Western and Pacific States. New Eng- 
land, however, went behind for the two 
months 5.4 percent. Until within a few 
days New York has been quiet in 
speculative circles, but there are now 
supposed to be signs of return- 
ing activity, following a period of 
waiting. Wheat is stronger, attended 
with buying orders from Europe, in con- 
sequence of reports of bad crop conditions 
both in France and Spain. Sellers of 
breadstuffs also claim an advance. Re- 
ceipts of hogs in Chicago since the be- 
ginning of the year are the largest on rec- 
ord, but the slender movement of grain, 
as particularly noted in the business of the 
Chicago and Alton Railroad, and this de- 
spite the attraction of good prices, shows 
that large shipments in coming months 
cannot be expected. Cotton, too, marks 
un advance, owing to delay in planting the 
new crop, due to continuous rains, Para 
rubber advanced 2 cents. In the grocery 
trade there are hints of a possible sugar 
| famine, and coffee is firmly held. In dry 
| goods the jobbing trade lacks spirit, and 


| collections are a little slower. 


Stocks were dull. On Thursday the 
January report of the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy, showing a deficiency after 





providing for fixed charges, induced re~ 
newed selling of this perty. Rock 
Island and Chicago and Northwestern were 
also sold down. Then came news from 
Buenos Ayres of a run upon the Provincial 
Bank, which caused an unsettled feeling. 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy touched 
the lowest price recorded in 20 years. The 
bank statement caused no surprise, as the 
usual country demand at this season has fair- 
ly commenced and is likely to continue for 
some weeks, On Monday the report that 
the Argentine government had arranged a 
loan of about $25,000,000 at 75 per cent. 
caused more firmness at the opening, but 
soon after bearish pressure ~ ag Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy, New England, 
Chicago and Northwestern, Lackawanna, 
Reading, and Central New Jersey brought 
about important declines, and on Tuesday 
the same influences were telt. 

Government stocks were firm at quota- 
tions as follows: 


O. 8. 434s, 1891, remwistered.................. 102 
OS , x Ss Ben COM sch scdncen sa. aes 4 
ee er ee 120% 
os Oh le Oy Macnee ndtheekeuns i eis 121% 


0.8. currency 68, 1895 .... 


Sales of bank stock—75 shares Trades- 
men’s at 100; 50 Corn Exchange at 250}, 
and 52 Chatham at 3754. Bar Silver in 
London 45d; Commercial Silver Bars in 
New York 984¢ @ 99¢. 

It is announced that on May 1 the firm 
of Kidder, Peabody & Co. will be reorgan- 
ized and the New York and Boston houses 
will be separated and thereafter con- 
ducted by different firms A decision is 
expected next Monday from the Supreme 
Court regarding the motion to advance 
the cases contesting the legality of the 
McKinley Tariff act. J. Edward Sim- 
mons was appointed receiver for the 
American Loan and Trust Company, and 
the bond fixed at $200,000. 

Money is easy and heavy. Treasury dis- 
bursements are expected to provide funds, 
ample even for the moving of crops. Gold 
exports were only about $1,500,000. Time 
loans were in good request, and as the sup- 
ply was comparatively small, the quotation 
was firm at 5 % for all dates from 60 days 
to six months. Private dispatches indi- 
cate that many English houses have seri- 
ously felt the bursting of the South 
American bubble, but Murietta & Co. is 
the only firm thus far made public. The 
panic in Buenos Ayres was at least the pre- 
text for a liberal selling of stocks here last 
week, although it was thought that few 
in this country are identified with Ar- 
gentine affairs. The Russian withdrawal 
of gold from the Bank of England is offset 
by the arrival of gold from Brazil. The 
Bank of England directors support Mr. 
Goschen’s pound note issue scheme on 
condition that the Bank of England have 
the monopoly of the issue. 

The postal rates for bankers’ sterling are 
$4.86 @ $4.89. The market is very dull. 

The weekly bank statement showed a 

reater loss in reserves than was generally 
ooked for, amounting to $2,749,300, 
which reduces the sum held by the banks 
in excess of legal requirements to $10,- 
880,975. The items show a loss in cash 
of $3,237,500, an expansion in loans of 
$941,900, and a decrease in deposits of 
$1,952,800. The detailed statement was 
given to the public for the first time since 
November 15, 1890. When the publica- 
tion was suspended the banks were $832,- 
000 below legal requirement, but they 
gradually increased their reserves until 
January 24, 1891, when they were $24,- 
089,775 above the 25 ¢@ limit. Since 
then there has been a steady decrense, 
The Park Bank now receives the heaviest 
deposits, having changed place with the 
Chemical in this respect. 

As a check upon gold exports it was an- 
nounced that a Government charge is made 
of 4 cents per $100 of gold coin turned 
into bars at the Assay Office. An ob- 
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jector reasons that this device will fail of 
its purpose ; that ‘‘if the cost of remitting 
gold is increased it may enable bankers 
who have funds on the other side to 
realize a fraction more for them before 
they begin to draw against shipments of 
bullion, but it will not diminish the out- 
flow by asingle pound.” Any holder of 
coin ought to be allowed to exchange it 
without charge for the less expensive bars. 

Exports of merchandise from this port 
for the week were $8,629,000 and imports 
$10,881,000. The total imports at New 
York for February cause surprise, the 
amount being $43,859,000, exceeding any 
former February in the history of the port. 
The exports $31,562,000, including $5,- 
000,000 in specie. 





Imports. 


Hardware, Machinery, «ce. 

Boettger & Hengi, Mach’y, cs., 13 

Boker, Hermann & Co.. Anvils, 143; Arms, cs., 
; Mdse., cs., 10 

Botany Worsted Mill, Mach’ ms cs., 28 

Delonge, Louis, Mac hry, Pes 

Downing, R. F. & Co., Tron Wann, ob, ; Mach’y, 

pgs. and cs., 192 

Finch & Lang, Mach’ y pgs., ll 

Hartley & Graham, Arms, cs , 10 

Herbert’s Steam Jet Furnace Co., 1 cupola, 32 


xlombers, C. - Bros., Razors, cse., 1 
Lau, J. H, & Arms, cs., 19 
eee J. Tm Mach’y, cs., 2 
Meacham Arms Co., Arms, Cs., 17 
Meyer & 8. Co. Cast Iron baths, 17 
New York, “Ontari rio and yeeorn Railroad, 
Mach’y, cs., 67; ditto, bdls., 
Rankine, James, Mach’y, cs. an, 
eee rt & Gales, Arms, cs., 14 
heldon Co., Mach’y, es., 2 
Taylor, hd Mase ++ C8., 3 
Ward, Jas. E. &Co., iron Ware, cs. 
Werlemann, H. 
Wiebusch ine Hilger, Haw. es., 10; Anvils, 227; 


Arms, 1 
Wright. Peter & Co., Mach’y, pe 5 
Wyman, Ch rms, cs., 13 

Young, E. i Forged Steel Shoes, 240 
Order—Mach’y, cs., 36; Hdw., cs., 3; do., cks., 8 





British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 


[Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age. | 
Lonpon, WEDNESDAY, March 11, 1891. 

All markets have felt the effect of the 
financial uncertainties due to the Argen- 
tine troubles and ugly rumors circulated 
regarding the standing of prominent firms. 
Pig-Iron warrants were steady early in the 
week, but the collapse of the furnace- 
workers’ strike caused anxiety to realize, 
and that, along with depression brought 
about by the withdrawal of the Warrant 
bill, led to a fall of about 1/9 in Scotch, 
1/5 in Middlesborough, 1/6 in Hematites. 
Twenty Scotch furnaces are now preparing 
for resumption of work. Stocks in 
warrant stores have further decreased, 
despite the quiet condition of trade. 

Favorable statistical exhibit and good 
consumptive demand served to harden 
Pig Tin prices early in the week, but 
subsequert slacking of speculative de- 
mand and fears of heavy shipments from 
the Straits this month caused a reaction, 
leaving the market in a spiritless condi- 
tion. 

The Copper market has been flat, 
and prices receded on Tuesday to £52. 
12/6 for Merchant Bars, prompt delivery. 
Buyers are very cautious, owing to fears of 
large supplies coming from America, and 
the decrease last month of 1500 tons in 
the visible supply has little influence. 
Sales of Furnace Material recently include 
650 tons Anaconda Matte, chiefly at 10/ 
per unit. Spot supply of choice Copper 
is moderate. 


THE IRON AGE, 


In Tin Plates there has been little do- 
ing and the market is weaker. Ordinary 
Bessemers have been offered at as low as 
17/3. The market is unfavorably affected 
by delay in shipments from Swansea. Ex- 
ports last month were 32,000 tons, of 
which 28,000 tons went to the United 
States. Total in February last year 24,000 
tons, of which 18,000 tons went to the 
latter country. 

Ship Plates are in better demand and | 
prices are firmer, but there is no improve~ 
meut in other Steel or finished Iron. 

Ata meeting of creditors of Maryport 
Hematite Company, a deficiency of £53,- 
349 wasshown. Goodwin’s Jardine Works 
are in liquidation. 

Scotch Pig lron.—There is freer offer- 
ing of makers’ Iron now that furnaces are 
restarting, but prices quoted are nominal 
in a great measure. Latest transactions in 
Warrants were at 45/4 @ 45/5 for Scotch, 
40/74 for Cleveland, and 49/6 for Hema- 
tites. 


No.1 Coltn f.0.b. Glasgow wedin oo 73% 
No. 1 Summeriee, = . sean 
No.1 Gartsherrie, “ a . ghdacans 60/ 
No. 1 Langloan, * Fo waauaanees 

No. 1 Carnoroe, - eT aed . 60/ 
No. 1 Shotts, = at Leith... .. .- 12/6 
No.1 Glengarnock, “ Ardrossan. ...... 60/ 
No. 1 Daimellington, “ - eancean eee 
No. 1 Eghnton, og a ee 50/ 


Steamer freights, Glasgow to New York. 
2/: Liverpool to New York, 10/. 


Cleveland Pig. — Business has been 
slow and the market is weak. Makers 
quote at 41/ for No. 3 Middlesborough, 
f.o.b. 

Bessemer Pig.—Supplies are freely 
offered and prices are irregular. Makers 
quote 51/6 @ 52/ for West Coast brands, 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3, f.o.b. shipping port. 

Spiegeleisen.—There has been little 
doing, and prices are without change. 
English 20% quoted at 97/6, f.o.b. ship- 
ping port. 

Steel Rails.—Makers offer freely, and 
lower prices are openly named. Heavy 
sections quoted £4. 12/6, and light sec- 
tions £5. 5/ @ £6, f.0.b. at N. W. Eng- 
land shipping point. 


Steel Blooms.—The market is unset- 
tled and prices are irregular. Makers 
offer at £4. 10/ for 7 x 7, f.0.b. at N. W. 
England shipping point. 


Steel Billets.—Makers ask rather 
higher prices, but the demand is moderate 
and bids are no better. Bessemer, 24 x 24 
inches, quoted at £4. 12/6, f.o.b. at N. 
W. England shipping point. 

Steel Slabs.—There is no improvement 
in the demand, but makers ask higher 
prices. Bessemer quoted at £4. 12/6, f.0.b. 
at N. W. England shipping point. 

Old Iron Rails.—The market remains 
quiet and prices are unchanged. Tees 
quoted at £3 @ £3. 2/6 and Double Heads 
£3. 5/ @ £3. 7/6, f.o.b. 

Scrap lron.—A moderate business pass- 
ing at unchanged prices. Heavy Wrought 
quoted at £2. 5/ @ £2. 7/6, f.o.b. 

Crop Ends.—Sales small and prices 
without change. Bessemer quoted at £2. 
17/6 @ £3, f.o.b. 

Tin Plate.— Demand is slow and prices 
are unsettled. Parcels from second hands 
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offered lower. We quote, f.o.b, Liver- 
pool: 


1C Charcoal, Alloway grade........... 19/3 @ 19/6 
IC Bessemer Steel, Coke finish. . . 17 @ 18/3 
[IC Siemens - .. «e--L8/ @]184 
Bes CG Ms Wc MID in cc ces steccds ee 17/6 @ 18/ 

Charcoal Terne, Dean grade.... ...... 17/6 @17A 


Manufactured Lron.—The demand 
is showing little improvement, but sellers 
are rather firmer. We quote, f.o.b. Liver- 
pool; 


£s. d. £ 8s. 
Staff. Marked Bars ...... 810 0 @ 815 % 
“ Common “™ aetna @ 610 0 
Staff. B’k Sheet, singles. . @G@ 615 6 
Welsh Rars (f.0.b. Wales)... 517 6 @ 600 


Copper.—Very moderate demand to- 
day, and the market rather weak. Mer- 
chant Bars quoted at £51. 7/, spot, and 

£52. 7/6, three months’ futures. Best 
Selected, £58. 


Tin.—Demand fairly active and the 
market steady. Straits quoted at £90. 
5/, spot, and £90. 10/ for three months’ 
futures. 


Lead.—Business moderate, but the 
market steady at £12. 10/ for Soft Spanish. 


Spelter. — Business has been rather 
slow, and the market is easier at £23. 7/6 
for Ordinary Silesian. 

A — 
The Colorade Coal and Iron 
Company. 





Under the management of E. J. Ber- 
wind, the well-known coal operator, and 
with the co-operation in the iron and steel 
department of men familiar with the trade, 
like F. L. Lehman of Naylor & Co., and 
Chester Griswold, formerly of the Troy 
Works, the Colorado Coal and Iron Com- 
pany appear to have taken a new lease of 
life. When the new management took hold 
ot the property there was a floating debt 
of over $600,000. While in 1889 there was 
a deficit of $192,818.38, the operations of 
the year 1890 show an increase of $1,469, - 
074 in gross earnings and of $322,003.90 
in the net earnings. The actual surplus 
of the year was $239,987.16, which would 
allow of a distribution of a dividend of 
2.4 per cent. It is deemed more advisable, 
however, to accumulate a working capi- 
tal, and put the property on a better earn- 
ing basis. The sales of real estate, not in- 
cluding in the statement alluded to, ag- 
gregate $1,023,583.68, of which $190, - 
838.68 was cash and the balance on time 
payment. The expenditures for construc- 
tion, development and equipment were 
very heavy, including $93,699.55 in 
the coal department, $6,821.80 in the 
coke department, $229,601.36 in the 
iron and steel department, $10,193.41 
in the iron mines, and $65,696.03 in 
the real estate departmert. Included 
in the improvements in the iron and steel 
works was the building of a cast iron pipe 
plant at an outlay of $97,582.57, and 
$72,680.14 on the two furnaces. The 
company have begun the building of a 
third stack and will build also a number 
of Davis-Colby roasting kilns. 

The most serious question which has 
confronted the company for years has been 
the iron ore supply. Energetic measures 
were taken to secure it, and at the same 
time make the company less dependent 
upon the Leadville mines, of which about 
one-fourth of its mixture was composed. 
We understand that the developments 
during the past year have been of the most 
encouraging character. 
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HARDW ARE. 


Condition of Trade. 


EPORTS from various sources indi- 
cate an evident improvement in the 
situation, as the demand has perceptibly 
increased and a tone of more confidence 
prevails. The severe weather of the past 
week or two still operates to depress trade, 
but orders are coming in more freely. In 
prices there has been comparatively little 
change, though, as noted below, some re- 
ductions on leading goods have taken 
place. The market is, however, steady, 
and in some lines there is a better feeling 
There 
is still some complaint in regard to collec- 
tions. The following report from San 


than prevailed a short time ago. 


Francisco was received too late for use in 
our last issue: 
San Francisco. 


HuntTINGTON —- Hopkins COMPANY. — 
Trade all along the coast, except in such 
places where it is impossible for the pres- 
ent to ship goods, owing to impassible 
roads and other impediments, still con- 
tinues good. We have had considerable 
rain, which has caused a decidedly better 
feeling all through the grain and fruit 
producing parts of the State. It will also 
stimulate the mining interests where water 
is necessary in carrying on their opera- 
tions. Money and collections still slow. 
We have to report a continued activity in 
building, and also a fair demand for heavy 
material in the manufacturing lines. 
Shelf Hardware not moving quite as 
rapidly. 

St. Louis. 
(By Telegraph.) 

The Hardware trade does not show any 
decided improvement since our last report. 
During the latter part of February the 
demand commenced to fall off, and has 
continued to do so up to this writing. 
The constant changes in the weather, at 
times making the country roads impassa- 
ble, has added considerably to the dull- 
ness. The trade is now watching the crop 
outlook, on which much of the future 
business will depend. Carriage Bolts are 
weak, and some low prices are now being 
made. The demand for Heavy Hardware 
is only fair. Shelf goods are not a‘tracting 
much attention just now. Wire Nails are 
dormant, at $2.35 from store. Barb Wire 
isdull. The recent advance is sustained 
to some extent. Some jobbers, with stocks 
of low-priced Wire on hand, are creating 
considerable disturbance in the market by 
quoting from 5¢ to 10¢ less than the recent 


advanced price. Collections are not up to | 


the average. 
Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 
Reports from different houses vary con- 


siderably as to the condition of trade. 
With some the demand is very active; 





others find trade only fair, and here and 
there a complaint of dullness is met. Va- 
rious reasons are assigned for this discrep- 
ancy. The houses doing the most busi- 
ness are those making special efforts to 
cover new territory, or pushing their old 
trade most vigorously. The houses com- 
plaining of dullness are handicapped by 
sickness among their salesmen, which 
causes their trade to suffer. Staple goods 
are now in but light demand, orders run- 
ning mainly to straight Hardware. Steel 
goods are quiet, although they should be 
in demand at this season. The reason as- 
signed is that prices are higher than last 
year, and buyers are holding off either be- 
cause they expect lower rates later, or be- 
cause they have decided to take on but 
light stocks. Builders’ Hardware and 
Mechanics’ Tools are in especially heavy 
demand, as there is so much building go- 
ing on throughout the West. 


Notes on Prices. 


Cut Nails.—In this market there is a 
somewhat improved demand, but the con- 
dition remains substantially as at our last 
review. Although no advances are being 
asked by the mills, ‘quotations are more 
firmly adhered to than they were a few 
weeks ago. Quotations are on a basis of 
$1.60, at mill, for carload lots, with 30- 
cent average, and this price is quite firm, 
one or two of the mills who have been 
shading it having withdrawn their ex- 
treme quotations. Small parcels from store 
in New York are $1.85 to $1.90 for Iron, 
with 10 cents advance for Steel, and car- 
load lots, f.o.b. New York, are held at 
$1.75 to $1.80. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Steel Cut Nails 
are dull from first hands, but this was to 
be expected after two quite active months 
in this line. Manufacturers are trying to 
get slightly better prices for such Nails as 
are now wanted, and quote $1.65, Wheel- 
ing, for 25-cent average. Jobbers quota- 
tions are unchanged at $1.85, with 5 cents 
off for carloads. 


Wire Nails.—The mills are evidently 
very busy with orders and prices are 
firmly maintained on a basis of $2.15 
to $2.20 for carload lots at mill. Some 
of the manufacturers refuse to meet these 
figures. Small lots from store are held 


at $2.40 to $2.45, with 5 cents off for car- 
loads. 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Manufacturers’ 
agents are receiving inquiries for Wire 
Nails from some territory, but the de- 
mand is light in this particular locality. 
They regard the present lull as inter- 


|;mediate between the winter and the 
‘regular spring trade and look for an 





early and active business, Factory prices 
are $2.25 to $2.30, Chicago. Jobbers 
quote $2.35, with 5 cents off for carloads. 

Barb Wire.—The market is unchanged 
since our last review, the advanced prices 
agreed upon by the manufacturers being 
generally maintained. The advance has, 


however, the effect of diminishing the 
volume of business, as the trade are not 
yet fully assured as to the permanence of 
the higher figures now ruling. Quotations 
are, as announced in our last issue, as fol- 
lows: 


Glidden Painted, per 100 pounds.......... $3.00 
re 2.95 
nts scat neha ee knee 10 cents less 
Jobbers and railroads ............ 5 95 

Galvanized...................55 cents advance 


Terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for 
cash in ten days. These prices are f.o.b. 
Chicago, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, New York, 
Boston, Cincinnati, Buffalo, Indianapolis, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland and Louisville. 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The trade have 
not taken kindly to the recent advance, 
and not much business is being done 
either by manufacturers or jobbers. The 
latter quote 2.95 cents for Painted and 
2.85 cents for carloads, with 55 cents ad- 
vance for Galvanized. 


Axes.—Important action was taken by 
the American Axe and Tool Company at 
their meeting last week, when a material 
reduction was made in the price of the 
goods, the price of first-quality Axes 
being put at $7, instead of $8, as hereto- 
fore. This action will be received by the 
trade with satisfaction, as the impression 
has prevailed that prices during the past 
year were unnecessarily high, and the re- 
duction will be interpreted as indicating 
a disposition on the part of the company 
to keep prices at a reasonable figure. This 
policy will commend itself as wise, inas- 
much as the maintenance of high prices 
would tend to encourage unduly outside 
competition. The company, in fact, while 
controlling by far the greater part of the 
Axe production of the country, disclaim 
any intention of establishing a monopoly, 
and refer to the economies which they are 
able to avail themselves of in producing 
and selling the goods, as giving them im- 
portant advantages in the market. The 
following are the present prices in detail. 
Terms f.o.b. factory, and 3 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 30 days. 


SINGLE-BITTED AXES. 


Per 
dozen. 
First quality, plain bronzed........... .-» $7.00 
Extras. 

Weights 5 to 6 pounds.................. .00. 50 

Weights 6 pounds or 6 to7 pounds.......... 1.00 

ie cicn ck, Kec unwamaed apes One..06 4 50 
EG wv vtwahs we 6k ees ¢Mucbeeobscoudaln te 
Hubbard's * New Idea” of an easy Chop- 
ping Me: Jababs « ees Mees | he tneea Fe uns 

All steel full polished....... ORES 75 
All steel full polished Lippincott Phantom 

Rd. WOE ater edilache tid neue -tuehh ape 2.50 

All steel full polished Buffalo beveled...... 2.00 

All steel pain Buffalo Beveled............ 1.50 
Axes put up in paper Cth tes aeueke ; 
Axes with special labels, lots of less than 100 
Re rr epee 

DOUBLE-BITTED AXES. 
First quality, plain bronzed............. ... 11.50 
Extras. 

MIL, ntces  vdidicnks soannede each eek 1.00 
Hubbard’s “ New Idea” of an easy Chop- 

P Rhys MER Gecc Aan <eb \s060 5 faced Ade oe 1.50 

IO «gas nape’ oo teeesdar 1.50 

65a eee cacnEscei es ab sheesh 1.00 


RE CD ees oc Tbe Cb Be cease cases ee 
Axes put up in paper boxes... ............. 5 


SECOND-QUALITY AXES. 
Second quality, single bit...... bares rine te meatal 6.00 
Second quality, double bit.................. 9.50 
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HANDLED AXES. 


Axes with No. 2 Handles, $1.50 per dozen extra. 
Axes with No. 1 Handles, $2 per dozen extra. 
Axes with extra Handles, $2.50 per dozen extra. 


Loaded Shells.—A reduction was made 
March 9 in the prices of Loaded Shells, 
the discount now being 40 and 10 and 5 
per cent. On shipments of 20,000 or more 
freight will be equalized with Chicago, 
St. Louis or Cincinnati. 

Glass.—There are no indications of en- 
couraging features in the Glass market. 
Prices continue low and unsatisfactory. 
Small factories who are obliged to have 
money make such prices as will secure 
them a cash market for their Glass. The 
solid manufacturers who are financially 
able to stock Glass in their warehouses 
have been doing so rather than meet quo- 
tations ; but this is becoming monotonous. 
There appears to be no likelihood of the 
factories now out of blast getting into 
operation again before the summer shut- 
down. Asa relief for this unsatisfactory 
condition of affairs, reports have been 
circulated that the largest manufacturers 
will corner the Glass market by negotiating 
for the entire outputs of the smaller con- 
cerns who have been cutting prices, and will 
thus be able to advance prices and keep 
the market up. This plan is considered 
pearly impossible of accomplishment. 
There is some fear among Glass operators 
that a reduction in wages will be offered 
them for the next blast, to reduce the cost 
of production to manufacturers. It is 
stated, however, that a reduction of wages 
will not be considered at all. - Prices re- 
main unchanged on a basis of 80 and 5 
per cent, discount on small lots and 80 
and 10 per cent. discount for carloads, 
lower prices being made in special cases. 

Anvils.—A reduction of about 4 cent 
per pound has been made on Peter 
Wright’s Anvils, and the price of these 
goods to the general trade in ordinary 
lots is now from 11 cents to 114 cents per 
pound. 


Brass Kettles.—The following are the 
list prices of Spun Brass Kettles as used 
by the associated manufacturers, for whom 
E. A. Napier is agent, 19 Cliff street, New 
York. The practice of selling the goods 
by the pound has been discontinued and 
they are now sold by the dozen from this 
list. The discounts are 25 and 5 per cent. 
on Plain Spun Kettles and 20 per cent. on 
Kettles plated on the inside with white 
metal : 

Spun Plain Brass Kettles. 


Quarts........ 2 4 6 8 10 
Inches........ as 8x5 9x6 10x7 11x8 
Dozen. . .. $3.60 5.40 9,00 10.80 12.60 
BOs sn 400 «6 $0.30 .45 .%5 90 1.05 
Quarts.... . 12 16 18 20 
Inches.. ..... 12x9 13x94¢ 14x10 aoe 
BES i Saba, $14.40 18.00 20.64 23.40 
Ss ctr ckeut $1.20 150 1.72 1,95 
Quarts........ 24 32 40) 48 
PB sc vcicats 16x11 17xll4¢ 18x12 19x13 
eee $27.00 32.40 41.58 49.50 
| eee $2. 2.70 3.47 4.13 
Quarts........ &% 72 100 128 
Be wee ex ks 20x14 22x154¢ 24x17 26x18 
DORIS 5 60h due $65.34 79.20 108.90 136.62 
DOT ins soa $5.45 6.60 9.08 11.38 
Spun Brass Kettles, Plated Inside with 
White Metal. 
Quarts.... 4 6 8 10 12 
Inches.... 8x5 9x6 10x7 11x8 12x9 
Dozen..... $5.40 9.00 10.80 12.60 14.40 
Each...... $0.45 7% 920 10 1,20 
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Quarts... 16 18 20 24 32 
Inches... 13x9!¢ 14x10 15x10%¢ 16x11 17x11\¢ 
Dozen....$18.00 20.64 23.40 27.00 32.40 


Each .... $1.50 1.72 195 2.25 2.70 


Cordage.—The demand is light and the 


condition of the market in this line not 
very satisfactory, as prices are weak. 


Several of the mills have shut down for 
The competition between 
the manufacturers composing the National 
Cordage Company and those outside of 
this consolidation continues active, and it 
is thought not unlikely that owing to it 


the present. 


prices will be lower. There has, however, 
been no quotable change since last week. 


Somewhat lower prices are quoted for 


Cotton Rope as a result of the recent 


settling in this line, owing to the condi- 


tion of the market for raw material. 


Bright Wire Goods.—The meeting of 
the manufacturers, to which we referred 


in our last issue, was held last week, but 


no important action was taken with ref- 


erence to prices, which remain as before. 


Lawn Mowers.—The following are the 
prices announced by Graham, Emlen & 
Philadel- 


631 Market street, 
on their Philadelphia Lawn 


Passmore, 
phia, Pa., 


Mowers. They call attention to the fact 


that these Mowers have the makers’ name, 
‘*Graham, Emlen & Passmore,” cast on 
one wheel, and ‘‘ Philadelphia Lawn 
Mower ” on the other: 


Hand Lawn Mowers...............+. 60 & 10% 
30-inch Pony Lawn Mowers..........¢ 30 & 10% 
36-inch large Horse Mowers. . waeacteseun 
ND BI in kb08e 6 R686 chéecenkedans 40% 
Lawn Sweepers, hand or horse sizes.......30 % 
Extra parts or repairs...................d0)¢ % 


Trade Items. 


HE ST. LOUIS office of the Salem 
Wire Nail Company, Salem, Ohio, has 
been removed from 123 Soulard street 

to Room 200, American Central Building, 

Locust street and Broadway, John H. 

Heimbuecher, sales agent. The company 

refer to this as a more convenient location, 

and have fitted up, we are advised, one of 
the finest small offices in the country. 


ANNOUNCEMENT IS MADE under date 
March 2, 1891, of the dissolution by 
mutual consent of the copartnership be- 
tween John J. Tower and Polhemus Lyon, 
under the firm name of Tower & Lyon, 95 
Chambers street, New York. The busi- 
ness will be continued as before by John 
J. Tower, under the style of Tower & 
Lyon. The withdrawal of Mr. Lyon is on 
account of the new connection made by 
him in which he will give his attention to 
the export trade, as noted below. 


UNDER THE SAME DATE announcement 
is made by A. G. Sherman, sole proprietor 
of Sherman & Fearing, No. 100 Chamb- 
ers street, New York, and Polhemus 
Lyon, late of Tower & ‘Lyon, that they 
have formed a copartnership under the 
name of Sherman & Lyon as successors 
of Sherman & Fearing, for the transaction 
of the general export, import and com- 
mission business. We are advised that 
while the business of representing Hard- 
ware jobbers as their purchasing agents 
in this city will be carried on without 
change and with increased facilities, the 
firm will give special attention*to export 
business. In furtherance of this depart- 
ment of their business, Mr. Lyon expects 
to start in a few months on an extended 
trip, during which he will visit the prin- 
cipal foreign markets as the representative 
of a number of American manufacturers, 
with whom arrangements have already 
been made, the success which attended 
his former trip having been such as to jus- 
tify a second one, with an enlarged line 


of goods. The firm also expect to make 
arrangements with some leading foreign 
houses to represent them as their purchas- 
ing agentsin this country, and refer to their 
facilities for doing this advantageously in 
view of their present well-knowa connec- 
tions. They will also do a general com- 
mission business. In this new departure 
these gentlemen, who are so favorably 
known to the trade, will have the best 
wishes for their success. The familiarity 
which Mr. Lyon gained with foreign mar- 
kets during his recent trip round the 
world is regarded as giving him special 
qualifications for representing American 
manufacturers aah 


THe CortumsBtaA PATENTS COMPANY, 
controlling the Barb Wire patents, have se- 
cured an office in the Rookery Building, 
Chicago, where the headquarters of the 
company will hereafter be located, with 
Secretary Shurtleff in charge. 


THe Samson CorpacGe Works, 164 
High street, Boston, Mass., will on April 
1 remove to new offices at 115 Congress 
street. 


UNDER DATE March 2, H. & J. H. Tenk, 
Quincy, Ill., announce that they have con- 
verted their business into a stock com- 
pany under the pame of the Tenk Hard- 
ware Company. The following are the 
officers of the new corporation: Henry 
Tenk, president; F. W. Hufendick, vice- 
president; Aug. C. Stroot, secretary, and 
John H. Tenk, treasurer. 


IN THEIR ADVERTISEMENT on another 
page of this issue the Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Conn., and 79 Chambers street, 
New York, call attention to their well- 
known line of Steel Butts and Hinges. — 


THE bg 7. REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, 
Rochester, in their advertisement 
on another pase “illustrate the Refrigera- 
tor which they are putting on the market, 
and call attention to its economical con- 
sumption of ice and absolute dryness. 


THE PARTNERSHIP heretofore existing 
between W. K. Boone, Thos. H. Jones 
and J. J. Ewing, at Lima, Ohio, has, by 
mutual consent, been dissolved by the 
withdrawal of J. J. Ewing, who has sold 
his interest to Thos. J. Morris, who has 
been in the employ of the firm for 16 
years. The business will be continued at 
the old stand under the same firm name as 
heretofore, W. K. Boone Company. 


THE TRADE WILL observe the advertise- 
ment of T. C. Ward, 185 West Main 
street, Rochester, N. Y., which appears on 
another page, in which reference is made 
to his agency for the well known Cliff 
Seat Springs and the R. H. Wagon Bolster 
Springs. Mr. Ward was formerly presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Auburn Wagon 
Company of Auburn, N. Y. 


JoHN Frey has sold a half interest in 
his Hardware business at Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, to F. P. Dickinson of the same 
place. The firm name has become Frey & 
Dickinson. 

IN AN ITEM referring to the agencies of 
Richard R. Hoge, Portland, Ore., in our 
issue February 5, his name was erroneously 
given as Richard H. Hoge. The correct 
middle initial is R. as appears above. 


Foster Bros. Company have succeedeG 
Foster Bros., Fulton, N. Y., and will 
carry on the business of manufacturing 
Butchers’ Cutlery as heretofore under the 
same management. They will hereafter 
make all shipments from their New York 
warehouse, and they advise the trade that 
to receive prompt attention fall orders 
should be sent direct to John Chatillon & 
Sons., 85-89 Cliff street, New York, who 
will make all quotations at factory prices. 


8. D. a Chicago, has just com- 
pleted a e factory at Elkhart, Ind., 
erected tor t the express purpose of supply- 
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ing the trade with Buggy Bodies, Road 
wagon Bodies, Phaeton, Surrey, Carriage 
and Wagon Bodies, Lroned Wagon Bodies, 
Seats, Carriage Parts, Completely Ironed 
Vehicles in the White, Hickory and Oak 
Spokes, Carriage and Wagon Wood Stock. 
The factory is of brick 400 x 80 feet, two 
stories. It is stated that the facilities are 
unexcelled and that the advantageous 
postion of the factory for both manufactur- 
ing and shipping enables them to produce 
work at a low cost. 


THE FIRM OF James Morton & Son, 
Omaha, Neb., have been succeeded by the 
James Morton & Son Company, a corpora- 
tion organized under the laws of Nebraska, 
with a capital stock of $60,000. The 
new company will carry out all contracts 
and assume all liabilities of the old con- 
cern, and the management will be contin- 
ued as heretofore. 


THE TRADE will observe on another page 
the advertisement of Alfred Field & Co., 
93 Chambers street, New York, in which 
they call attention to a quantity of Sheep 
Shears, made by Isaac Greaves of Sheffield, 
which they are desirous of closing out. 
The quantities of the different sizes which 
they have in stock are given, with list 
prices and the discount at which the goods 
are offered. 


AFTER PROTRACTED negotiations it is 
definitely annouced that H. Knickerbacker, 
successor to Isaiah Blood, Ballston Spa, 
N. Y., has disposed of his plant for the 
manufacture of Axes, Scythes, &c., to the 
American Axe and Tool Company. 


Keviiy Axe Mra. Company, Louisville, 
Ky., under date March 6, announce that 
they have improved and enlarged their 
works for making Axes, and have now a 
capacity of 60,000 dozen per annum. They 
also refer to the fact that they have re- 
cently visited the Axe factories in the 
United States other than the American 
Axe Company’s to ascertain what their fa- 
cilities are for making Iron Axes, and are 
in a position to take orders in that line. 


Cassity & Cassity, manufacturers of 
Harness and dealers in Hardware, Imple- 
ments, &c., Brownsburg, Ind., request us 
to correct the report that they have dis- 
posed of their business. They advise us 
that they have no desire to sell out and 
will continue the business as heretofore. 


Electrical Hardware. 


LECTRICITY has become so large a 
factor in the household economy 
and in mechanics, that it cannot fail 
to attract the attention of the progressive 
and thinking man in every community. 
A few years ago the knowledge of the 
principles of electricity was confined 
largely to scientific men and electrical 
engineers, and with them it was compara- 
tively limited. Since that time, how- 
ever, the adaptation of electricity to every 
day uses in producing light, power and 
heat has been very rapid, making electric 
lighting, the running of cars and ma- 
chinery by electricity or welding by the 
electrical current to be familiar and com- 
monplace facts. In these and in other 
ways electricity is accomplishing great 
results. Electricity, however, is com- 
monly surrounded with a balo of the 
mysterious, as if it were a subject too deep 
and complicated to be understood by 
business men. A few years ago about the 
same amount of ignorance existed among 
Hardwaremen in regard to warm-air, 
steam and hot-water heating. Now, how- 
ever, with the aid of printed matter and 
















































such information as is obtained in various 
ways, almost any Hardwareman who has 
a tin shop connected with his store can 
take a contract to put a heating plant in 
a residence, store or other building and 


make a successful job of it. Similarly in 


regard to electrical goods. Asa result of 
the more general knowledge of electrical 
appliances there is an increasing demand 
each year for this class of Hardware, and 
this demand is being supplied by both 


large and small manufacturing concerns, 


who devote their entire energies to the 
making of electrical supplies. These goods 
are to be brought to the notice of people 
outside of the large cities, and there is no 
class of merchants who are better calculated 
to undertake this work of introduction 
than Hardwaremen, by reason of the me- 
chanical education which they have re. 
ceived in the regular course of their busi- 
ness, and because the Hardware store 
would be the place a customer would 
naturally go to buy such goods or to ob- 
tain information concerning them. 


Although the assortment of electrical 


goods in the Hardware line is already 
large, the limit has not been by any means 
reached in the applications which will be 
made of electricity in this field, and the 
progressive merchant in each town who 
carries even a limited stock of electrical 
supplies will be the one sought by the 
manufacturers to introduce new goods 
in this line as they are put upon the 
market. The amount of _ technical 
knowledge required by a merchant to 
successfully handle such electrical goods 
as are in constant demand to impart 
information to purchasers in regard to 
goods in this line, is not large, and may 
be acquired from catalogues and the other 
printed matter furnished by manufacturers. 
It is a branch of business which the Hard- 
ware merchant should familiarize himself 
with, to the extent of knowing where the 
best of each kind of articles may be ob- 
tained and at what prices. He should also 
consider the question as to the desirability 
of his carrying an assortment of leading 
goods in stock. 


Warranting Crosscuts. 


[* CONTINUATION of the discussion as 


to the desirability of warranting Saws 


and other Tools, we have received the fol- 
lowing from a Hardware merchant in West- 
ern New York. Our correspondent gives, it 
will be observed, a statement of his prac- 
tice, with a view to serving the interests 
of both manufacturers and consumers: 


I have read the article on warranting 
Crosscut Saws in a recent issue, and it 
may not be amiss to give you my expe- 
rience in the past four years. As long as 
I warranted that article in the usual way 
that retail dealers do I was having trouble 
all the time with some one about defective 
Saws, and it worried me not a little, as I 
wanted to do right by my customer as 
well as by the manufacturer, and yet not 
being an expert in this article I hit upon 
this expedient as being as near just to all 
concerned as I could think of. If a Saw 
was returned I would say to my customer 
that I will return it to the manufacturer, 
and if his expert pronounces it bad, then 
I will stand all expenses connected with 





its transfer back and forth, but if it was 
pronounced all right then the customer 
must stand all the charges of sending it 
to the manufacturer and return. I would 
tell my customer that the manufacturer 
was as vitally interested in his getting a 
good Saw as he was, and therefore he 
could be assured of fair treatment. If he 
thought there was any doubt about the 
Saw hé might take it home and give it 
one more trial, and that was generally the 
end of the matter. In the past four years 
I have returned only one Saw, and it 
proved bad—the manufacturer made it 
good—and I have no trouble now, ard 
sell as many or more Saws than ever. 
Just so with Axes. J have not warranted 
one in four years without an extra price, 


and I have sold as many as ever, and 


therefore I have made a fair profit on 


what I have sold, and I have not had any 


large lot of broken Axes to return in the 


spring, on which I have made no profit. 


he manufacturers have got it in their 


power to do away with warranting their 
goods by doing their best and standin 
upon their reputation, and for one I wis 
they would do it. 


Price-Lists, Catalogues, &c. 


Geo. L. THomMpsoN MrFc. COMPANY 


Chicago, Ill.: Curling Irons and Hard- 
ware specialties. air and Mustache 
Curlers are shown in various styles and 
sizes ; also Pinching Irons, Lamp Chimney 
Stove and Curling Iron Heater. The 
manufacturers state that they have de- 
voted much time and attention to the de- 
tails of construction and improvements 
in special machinery during their five 
years’ experience in the exclusive manu- 


facture of Curling Irons. They are now 


settled in their new factory and prepared 
to promptly execute orders for their 
goods. 


BINGHAMTON SCALE Works, Osgood and 


Thompson, proprietors, Binghamton, N. 
Y.: Osgood U.S. Standard Scales, Union, 
Portable Platform, Wagon, Railroad 
Depot, Dormant Warehouse, Dormant 


Hopper, Coal Dealers’, Miners’ and Trans- 


portation Scales, Trucks, &c. 


D. M. STeEwarD Mrc. Company, Chat- 


tanooga, Tenn.: Steward’s Patent Lava 


Electric Insulators and Soap-Stone Pen- 
cils. The Insulators are made for all 
electrical purposes, and it is claimed that 
they are exempt from atmospheric in- 
fluence, and that they are also fire proof. 


OsweEco Too. Company, Oswego, N. Y.: 
Sraall Tool and Steam Appliances, Adjust- 
able Three-Roller Tube Expander, Ton- 
kin Tube Expander, Giles Pipe Wrench, 
Stocks and Dies for Pipe, Hydraulic 
Screw Punch, Hydraulic Punching Bear, 
New Little Giant Screw Plates, Slate’s 
Cutting-off Tools, Planer Vises, Metro- 
politan Automatic Injector. Hydraulic 
Jacks, &c. 


S. D. Kimpark, Chicago: Confidential 
quotations, February, 1891. This is issued 
as a price-list, valuable to buyers, in a 
compact form, a handy book of reference. 
While this does not cover their entire 
stock, it lists nearly all goods in daily and 
regular use by carriage makers, wagon 
makers and blacksmiths. Machinists’ 
Supplies and many specialties and odd 
goods in Carriage Trimmings, Mountings 
and Hardware, Iron, Steel, Wood Stock, 
Tools and Machines are handled exten- 
sively by them, none of which are listed 
in this book. 


Buu, Sons & Co., Detroit, Mich.: Heavy 
and Shelf Hardware, Bar and Sheet Iron, 
Nails, Spikes, Chains and Washers, Chal- 
lenge Iceberg Refrigerators, Water Cool- 
ers, Cream Freezers, Ice Tongs, Chisels, 
Ice Picks, Oil Stoves, Hose, Nozzles, 
Sprinklers, Spring Hinges, Poultry Net- 
ting, Revolvers, Rifles, &c. 

SICKELS, PRESTON & NUTTLING COMPANY, 


Davenport, Iowa; New York house, 
Sickels, Sweet & Lyon, 40 Park place:. 
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Spring price current of Steel Goods, Post 
Diggers, Scythes, Hay Carriers, Shovels, 
Spades, Barrows, Lawn Mowers, Freezers, 
Horse Brushes, Curry Combs, Refrigera- 
tors, Door and Window Screens, Spring 
Hinges, Door Hangers, Wire Stretchers, 
Bird Cages, Pad Locks, Tackle Blocks, 
Bicycles, &c. 


CENTRAL City BoL_t CoMPANY, Syracuse, 
N. Y.: Carriage Bolts, both common and 
Philadelphia pattern or full square, and 
the Barry Parlor Door Hanger. The 
Barry Hanger was originally made by the 
Syracuse Bolt Company, and is now being 
made by the above company, who are 
making an especial effort to have it more 
generally known and handled by the 
trade. 


WILLIAM J. H. Giuck, Baltimore, Md.: 
Deep and Shallow Stamped Ware, Flat 
Ware, Tinners’ Trimmings, Japanned 
Ware, Toys, Pieced Ware, Brass and Cop- 
per Goods, Stove Boards, Milk Cans, Agate 
Ware, House Furnishing Goods, &c. His 
catalogue contains nearly 200 pages, each 
class of goods being given a department, 
with a numerically arranged index at the 
back. It is complete and compact in its 
arrangement, while the goods are shown 
in a large variety of styles and shapes. 


THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN Co., Portland, 
Maine: Marine Hardware, Tackle Blocks, 
&c. In addition to a large line of Tackle 
Blocks, they show Anchors, Steerers, Gal- 
vanized Ship Trimmings, Yacht and Boat 
Trimmings, &c. Their 1891 catalogue is a 
handsomely bound book of over 100 pages, 
in which the typographical work and the 
paper used are excellent. A large variety 
of goods are shown in the Ship Chandlery 
line, with conveniently arranged lists and 
full descriptions. 


AMES PLow ComPANy, Boston and New 


York: Farming Implements and Ma- 
chines, Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, 
Seed Drills, Seed Planters, Rollers, 
Horse Hoes, Hay Tedders, Grind- 
stones, Horse-Powers, Hay Cutters, 


Grain Mills, Fan Mills, Wine and Lard 
Presses, Vegetable Cutters, Meat Cutters, 
Horse Radish Graters, Trucks, Barrows, 
Hand Carts, Wagons, Road Scrapers, &c. 


BLIss, BULLARD & GORMLEY, Joe Bullard, 
agent, 78-80 Randolph street, Chicago: 
The Universal Hanger and the American 
Rat Trap. It is claimed for this Trap that 
it will not frighten rats, as it is con- 
structed so they will enter it ,without sus- 
picion of danger. 


St. JosepH Pump Company, St. Joseph, 
Mo.: Perfection Water Elevator and 
Purifying Pump. Attention is directed to 
their one piece Cup or Bucket, which, it 
is claimed, is so constructed that, in con- 
nection with the manner of fastening it to 
the chain, all former objections are over- 
come and perfect work is secured. 


A. BALpwin & Co., New Orleans, La.: 
Hardware, catalogue B of agricultural im- 
plements and machinery. This book, 
containing over 300 pages, bound with 
flexible covers, is fully illustrated, having 
descriptions and lists of the goods pre- 
sented. The above firm state that in pre- 
paring this catalogue they have not at- 
tempted to illustrate their full stock of 
goods, but have devoted the following 
pages entirely to their agricultural ma- 
chinery and vehicle departments. In ad- 
dition to the goods enumerated herein, 
they also carry a full line of Hardware, 
Stoves, Cutlery, Guns, Pistols, Ammuni- 
tion, Barbed Wire, Nails, Iron, Steel, &c. 
The catalogue contains an index, alpha- 
betically arranged, is printed on good 
paper, presents an attractive appearance, 
and covers a large rdnge of goods. The 
front cover shows a perspective view of 
their establishment, while the back cover 
is devoted to Garland Stoves, for which 
they are agents. 


BrRYDEN Horse SHOE Company, Cata- 
sauqua, Pa.: Boss Horse and Mule Shoes. 
The manufacturers claim for the Rolled 
Boss Shoes that they are perfect in shape, 
bright and beautiful in finish; that the 
fullering is of the width and depth ap- 
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proved by blacksmiths; that the crease 
holds the Nail Head absolutely firm and 
solid, providing the best possible fastening 
to the hoof and insuring long wear without 
becoming loose. The statement is made 
that the metal is especially prepared, 
double refined, always uniform, and that 
it will stand the severest tests of sledge or 
hammer, either hot or cold. The last few 
pages of their pamphlet are ruled for 
memorandum, which the recipient is re- 
quested to use, and to ask for a further 
supply when these are exhausted. The 
pamphlet is elegantly printed and care- 
fully compiled. Its tables of weights, Xc., 
will be of interest 


E. T. BARNuM, Detroit, Mich.: Wire and 
Iron Goods. A budget of catalogues, 
devoted to Wire and Iron Fences, 
Cemetery Fences, Vases, Settees, Chairs, 
Lawn Furniture and Statuary; Builders’ 
Wire and Iron Goods; Antique Brass 
Bank and Office Railing, Stable Furni- 
ture, Jail Cells, Wire Signs, Cresting 
and Tower Ornaments, Balcony Railing 
and Fire Escapes. The more general 
use into which Art Wire and Iron 
Work is coming is referred to, together 
with, their facilities for producing the 
same. 


C. T. WILLIAMSON WIRE Nove.tty Com- 
PANY, Newark, N. J.: Corkscrews, Wire 
Hooks Sash Lifts, Wire Screen, Ceiling 
Hooks, Cornice Picture Hooks, Coat and 
Hat Hooks, Picture Nails, Card Suspender, 
Bill Files, &c. Attention is directed to 
their large and varied line of Corkscrews. 
In this connection the manufacturers state 
that to prevent the trade being imposed 
upon by imitations they have adopted a 
trade-mark, which will be upon every box 
containing their first-class goods, which 
they warrant in every respect as A No. 1, 
being made of the finest crucible steel. 
Should any of their crucible or Norway 
steel goods upon trial prove defective in 
quality of steel or temper, they will be 
exchanged for good ones. 


McKINNON DASH AND HARDWARE Com 
PANY, Buffalo, N. Y.: Manufacturers of 
Dashes and fenders. These goods are 
made in a large variety of styles, adapted 
to all vehicles requiring Dashes or Fenders. 
Attention is directed to their Concealed 
Head Bolts, which, with the quality and 
finish of their goods, they hold responsible 
for the growth of their business. 


HoLiow CABLE Mrc. Company, Hornells- 
ville, N. Y.: Preston’s Braided Barbless 
Wire Fencing. This Wire is constructed 
of three No. 13 Spring Steel Wires braided 
together. The manufacturers claim that 
the Wire is braided, not twisted, and that 
the elastic properties given to it in its 
formation prevent it from breaking in 
cold or sagging in hot weather. The 
tensile strength, it is stated, is 2262 pounds, 
and that it runs about 16 feet tothe pound. 


HIBBARD, SPENCER, BARTLETT & Co., 
Chicago: Catalogue 110, Summer Sports, 
Bicycles, Base Ball Goods, Lawn Tennis, 
Croquet, Foot Ball, Hammocks, &c. West- 
ern agents for Slazenger & Sons’ English 
and Wright and Ditson’s Tennis Goods. 
The catalogue is fully illustrated, show- 
ing all of these goods in large variety. 


HENDERSON Bros., Waterbury, Conn.: 
Improved Tumbling Barrels, Steel-Plate 
Friction-Geared Two-way Exhaust Tum- 
bling Barrels, Friction-Geared Single Ex- 
haust, with Steel-lined Wood Staves, Con- 
vex-head Tumbling Barrel, Exhaust or 
Non-exhaust Register and Stove Plate, 
square or rectangular; also for goods that 
require violent shaking to remove scrap; 
Foundry Tumbling Barrels, exhaust or 
non-exhaust; Two-compartment Water 
Polishing Barrels, Friction-Geared in pairs, 
Patent Friction-Geared Oblique Tum- 
bling Barrels, Steam-Healed Tumbling 
Barrels, and Perforated Steel Barrel 
for bluing screws, also adapted for wash- 
ing oily goods, made in brass for pickling to 
remove scale. Referring to Exhaust Tum- 
bling Barrels,the manufacturers state that 
only about half the tumbling is required, 
as the rushing air separates the dirt from 
the goods, metal touches metal, and the 
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brightening begins at once all over. The 
barrel is perfectly closed except where the 
inlets and outlets for air are made, the 
outlets being connected with suction pipes 
through which the dust is drawn from the 
barrel and deposited in a convenient recep- 
tacle outside. 





CHISHOLM STEEL SHOVEL Works, Cleve- 
land, Ohio: Shovels, Spades, Scoops, 
Ditching and Drain Spades, Steel Plate 
Washers, Corrugated Steel Hasps with 
Staples, Steel Felloe Plates, Heavy Forged 
Steel Hooks and Staples, the Murgatroyd 
Coal and Ore Hoisting and Handling 
Machine, &c. This catalogue is neat in 
appearance and shows their full line of 
Socket Goods. The company state that 
through the agency of improved facilities 
their prices have been materially reduced. 
Attention is directed to the reduction in 
list prices of their ‘‘ Superior ” goods, also 
to the change list numbers, on pages 24 
and 31, and in list prices of Thistle 
Shovels and Scoops. 


THE ADVANCE Mrc. Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio: American, Medium American 
and Young American Cider Mills. Atten- 
tion is directed to the construction of the 
main rollers, having alternate ribs and 
grooves on both rollers. The manufact- 
urers claim that by this arrangement the 
cells of the apples are broken thoroughly, 
causing them to yield the cider freely. 


TIFFIN AGRICULTURAL Works, Tiffin, 
Ohio : Ohio Farm and Logging Sled. It is 
claimed that the Ohio is made in the most 
substantial manner, sothat it is suitable 
for any use for which a sled may be used 
on a farm, even for logging. These are 
made with runners 4, 5 and 6inches wide. 
The wood parts of the runners in the dif- 
ferent sizes are 24% inches deep and are 
bent out of white oak. 


GARDNER LADDER CompPANy, Chicago: 
Stepladdersfrom 3 to 16 feet in length. 
The manufacturers state that their Suc- 
cess Ladders are made from selected Nor- 
way pine; the top stepis held firmly by 
an iron bracket; the back standards are 
strongly braced; the steps are secured 
by heavy steel barbed nails and have tri- 
angle irons on the back of steps. They 
also make a cheap Ladder called the 
Standard 


WELLs WuHiPp Company, Wellsville, Pa. : 
Leather and Cotton Fly Nets, Halters, 
Strap Work, Whips, Lashes and Switches, 
Round Leather, Huston’s Lock-Knot 
Leather, Tine % Calfskin Lashes, Round 
Lash, Express and Ringrose patent ; Car- 
riage and Buggy Nets, Flat Lash Express 
Nets, Heavy Leather, Fair Russet, West- 
ern, Black and Special Team Nets. At- 
tention is directed to Miller’s Horse Net, 
which is described as durable, made of 
hard twisted cotton twine, which retains 
the original shape of the meshand can be 
washed if soiled. 


AKRON IRON Company, Akron, Ohio: 
Wood-Split Pulleys, Patent Steel-Rim 
Pulleys, Patent Calendered Shafting, 
Fall’s Patent Friction Clutches, Self-Oil- 
ing Hangers and Boxes, Couplings, Col- 
lars, &c. The company state that they 
make an exclusive specialtv of Power- 
Transmitting Machinery. 


MERCHANT & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., are 
directing prominent attention to the 
Alaska Roofing Plates, which they state is 
a brand that will meet the requirements 
of those who need a good Roofing Plate at 
a low figure. 


A VERY NEAT and attractive trade cata- 
logue has been issued by the John C, 
Jewett Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N.Y. The 
publication is taken up with an account of 
the Jewett Refrigerators of their manu- 
facture, and contains many well-executed 
engravings representing a variety of 
styles. As described on the title page, 
the goods include special Refrigerators 
Class AA, for restaurants, hotels, resi- 
dences, grocers, druggists, &c. In the be- 


ginning of the pamphlet is a general ac- 
count of the Jewett Refrigerators with 
reference to their special features. 


After 
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that come 15 pages of illustrations. In- 
stead of presenting the Refrigerators in 
plain and bare mechanical cuts, a con- 
siderable amount of decorative skill has 
been employed in illustrating them at- 
tractively. Two or three styles of a Re- 
frigerator are in some instances grouped 
upon a page, and in addition to the mere 
representation of the article, there are 
cuts of provisions, game, meats, &c. At 
the end of the pamphlet are lists of refer- 
ences. The catalogue is printed on ex- 
ceptionally fine paper and is tastefully 
bound in paper covers. 


It Is Reported— 


That H. G. Watkins, who has been en- 
gaged in the Hardware business in York, 
N. Y., for the past two years, has sold out 
to Roselle Guthrie of Peoria, N. Y. 


That C. F. Collins, Linneus, Mo., has 
sold his Hardware stock to Long & Ho- 
mann, who will continue the business. 


That P. J. Chappel, Canton, N. Y., has 
disposed of his Hardware business to 
Jamieson Bros. 


That Adams & Co., Decatur, Texas, 
have been burned out. 


That J. H. De Haven of Rumble & De 
Haven, Conway, Iowa, has _ purchased 
the interest of his partner and will con- 
tinue the business under his own name. 


That J. S. Winn has bought an interest 
in the Hardware store of Cadick & De 
Reuler, Rockport, Ind. 


That C. H. Hodges will open a Hard- 
ware store at Centerville, Iowa. 


That B. H. Avery, Hardware, Cutlery, 
&c., Jefferson, N. Y., has disposed of his 
business to B. Davenport. 


That J. R. Blake, Holliston, Mass., will 
soon retire from the Hardware business. 


That Chas. M. Norton has purchased 
the Hardware business of G. E. Breck & 
Co., Lansing, Mich. 


That Chas. H. Denning, formerly of 
Lowell, Mass., is now a member of the 
Hardware firm of Brooks & Denning, 
Montpelier, Vt. 


That Peter Bolz, Hardware dealer, 
Preston, Neb., has been burned out. His 
loss is estimated at $2000. 


That R. I. Peatman and Leonard Knox 
are partners in the Hardware business at 
Centerville, Lowa. 


That D. L. Whitemack & Co. have suc- 
ceeded Whitemack, Bordine & Co., Te- 
cumseh, Mich., in the Hardware business. 


That Brown & Co., dealers in Hardware 
at Portage la Prairie, Manitoba, have dis- 
solved. O. Brown will continue the 
business. 


That J. M. Metzger will open anew 
Hardware store at Ilion, N. Y. 


That W. D. Winger, New Holland, Pa., 
is building a new Hardware store. 


That A. J. McGrew will open a Hard- 
ware store, in April, at Edison, Ohio. 


That C. H. Leslie is a new Hardware 
dealer at North Muskegon, Mich. 


That Gravert & Scott, Waterman, IIL, 
have dissolved partnership. William 
Scott will continue the business. 


That Henry Jacobs will engage in the 
Hardware business at Shannon, Iowa. 


That W. H. Roberts of the firm of W.& 
W. H. Roberts, Wellsboro, Pa., has dis- 
posed of his interest to William Roberts, 
who will continue the business in his own 
name. 


That the firm of Brush, Moore & Cc., 
retail Hardware, Cleveland, Ohio, have 
been succeeded by G. G. Arthur and F. W. 
Weidenkopf, under the firm name of Ar- 
thur & Weidenkopf. Mr. Arthur is a son 
of Chief Arthur of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, and Mr. Weiden- 


Bingham Company, having had charge 
of their Builders’ Hardware department. 


That W. G. Popple’s Hardware store at 
Hermon, N. Y., was destroyed by fire on 
the 28th ult. The loss is fully covered by 
insurance, 


That F P. Stoddard, Hardware, North 
Brookfield, Mass., has sold out to Sumner 
Holmes. 


That James Mondall will open a Hard- 
ware store at Zelma, Ind. 


That Partridge & Blake, Holliston, 
Mass., have sold out their Hardware busi- 
ness to George A, Bartlett. 


That Mr. Hagedorn will open a Hard- 
ware store at Broadalbin, N. Y. 

That Andrew Hanson, Greenville, N. Y., 
will remove his Hardware and Stove store 
to the premises formerly occupied by 
Vandewater & Burtis. 

That Barlow Bros., Waterbury, Conn., 
have removed to a new store which has 
been attractively fitted up. 


Law in Regard to Com- 
binations. 


HE RECENT decision of the Court of 
Common Pleas of New York, in the 
suit between DeWitt Wire Cloth Com- 
pany and the New Jersey Wire Cloth 
Company, is of interest, as giving in some 
detail a statement of the law in regard to 
combinations which have the effect of re- 
straining trade. In this case the DeWitt 
Wire Cloth Company brought suit against 
the defendants for goods sold and deliv- 
ered, and the latter put in a counter claim 
for $500, alleging that they and the plain- 
tiffs were members of the combination, and 
that the plaintiffs received $500 of the de- 
fendants’ $2000 which had been declared 
forfeited. The plaintiffs demurred to this 
counter claim, and Judge Pryor sustained 
that demurrer in the following decision, 
from which, however, we omit the refer- 
ences to the cases from which quotations 
are made: 

In extinguishment of an admitted cause 
of action, the defendants plead that an 
equivalent sum is due them from plaintiffs, 
in virtue of the following allegations of 
fact: That three incorporated companies 
and two copartnership firms, engaged in 
the manufacture and sale of Wire Cloth, 
entered into an agreement whereby for the 
avowed object of ‘‘ regulating the price ” 
of the commodity they constituted them- 
selves an association, imposed upon them- 
selves stipulated rates of charge, ee 
that they ‘‘ will sell no Cloth at less than 
the prices set forth;” and to insure obe- 
dience to this undertaking, subjected 
themselves to a heavy penalty for its vio- 
lation; that plaintiffs and defendants are 
parties to this agreement and association ; 
that, pursuant to a provision of the agree- 
ment, defendants deposited $2000 in the 
United States Trust Company to be for- 
feited to the other members of the associa- 
tion in the event that defendants should 
violate inter alia their obligation not to sell 
below the stipulated price; that the asso- 
ciation declared the $2000 forfeited; and 
that of this sum plaintiffs received and 
wrongfully retains $500, which defendants 
counter claims against their indebtedness to 
plaintiffs. 

The validity of the counter claim is 
challenged tor formal defects, but as I am 
of opinion that the plea is bad in sub- 
stance, I dismiss from consideration the 
technical grounds for demurrer. 

The declared purpose of the agreement 
is to enable the association, as between its 


kopf was formerly employed by the W | members, to ‘‘ regulate the price ” of the 


commodity in which they deal, and this 
result is accomplished by empowering the 
association to fix a price, and by binding 
its members, under a penalty, not to sell 
below the sum so prescribed. Since all 
the members are to sell for the same 
price, of course competition between them 
is impossible, and, having power to fix the 
price, they will be impelled by the irre- 
sistible operation of self-interest to raise 
that price to the highest attainable figure. 
Here, then, is an agreement of which the 
inevitable effect is, in conformity with its 
proclaimed design, to restrict competition 
in trade, and to arbitrarily enhance the 
price of a commodity of commerce. That 
such a contract is repugnant to public 
policy, and so unlawful, is a settled prin- 
ciple in the jurisprudence of this country. 
The people have a right to the necessities 
and conveniences of life, at a price deter- 
mined by the relation of supply and de- 
mand, and the law forbids any agreement 
or combination whereby that price is re- 
moved beyond the salutary influences of 
legitimate competition. 

‘*With results naturally flowing from 
the laws of supply and demand courts 
have nothing to do, but when agreements 
are resorted to for the purpose of taking 
trade out of the realm of competition the 
courts cannot be successfully invoked and 
their execution be left to the volition of 
the parties thereto.” 

‘*In its very nature a right to exclude 
competition is injurious to the public.” 

‘*Public policy favors competition in 
trade, to the end that its commodities 
may be afforded to the consumer as cheaply 
as possible.” 

‘*Free competition is the life af busi- 
ness, and all combinations for the purpose 
of raising or controlling the price of mer- 
chandise are monopolies and intolerable, 
and ought to receive the condemnation of 
all courts.” 

‘*The natural law of supply and de- 
mand is the best law of trade.” 

‘* Rivalry is the life of trade. The 
thrift and welfare of the people depend 
upon it.” 

‘It is against the general policy of the 
law to destroy or interfere with free com- 

tition, or to permit such destruction or 
interference.” 

‘*Competition is the life of trade, and 
combinations and confederacies to enhaace 
the price of any article of trade or com- 
merce are injurious to the public, and, 
therefore, illegal.” 

‘* Whatever destroys or even restricts 
competition in trade is injurious, if not 
fatal to it,” 

‘*If the primary object of the firm was 
to prevent competition it might be con- 
sidered as against public policy, and it 
would be condemned by proof that it was 
part of a conspiracy to control prices.” 

**The agreement was to prevent com- 
petition, and such competition it was not 
lawful for the parties to prevent or at- 
tempt to prevent.” 

‘*A combination to artificially enhance 
prices is inimical to the interests of the 
public, and all contracts designed to effect 
such an end are contrary to public policy, 
and, therefore, illegal.” 

‘*A combination to raise the price of 
lard is ‘an unlawful plot,’ and an in- 
dictable misdemeanor.” 

Thus, by the overwhelming, if not uni- 
form current of authority, the agreement 
under criticism is condemned,as contrary 
to public _ and illegal. 

Nor is the operation of the rule forbid- 
ding contracts restricting competition and 
enhancing price limited to trade in the 
necessities of life, but, as appears from 
the citations above, extends equally and 
alike to all commodities of commerce. 
Neither need the agreement or combina- 
tion, in order to expose it to the denunci- 
ation of the law, constitute a complete 
monopoly or effect a total suppression of 
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of price. 

It results, therefore, that, as defendants’ 
counter claim demands the repayment of 
money received by plaintiffs upon an illegal 
agreement, the court will not interpose for 
its restitution. The familiar maxims, Zz 
pacto illicito non oritur actio, and in pari 
delicto potior est conditio possidentis, are 
fatal to defendant’s contention. 

Another vice in the agreement with 
which defendants’ counter claim is impli- 
cated will suffice to invalidate it. By the 
instrument corstituting the Wire Cloth 
Manufacturers’s Association, it is pro- 
vided that upon complaint made of its 
violation the accused member shall be 
condemned to forfeit his $2000 deposit, 
which shall thereupon be divided in equal 
parts among the members who have de- 
termined his guilt and declared the for- 
feiture, and the answer alleges that the 
$500 which defendants seek to reclaim was 
received by defendants as their share of the 
$2000 deposited and forfeited by defend- 
ants. Plainly, the tribunal so created and 
so empowered is obnoxious to the criti- 
cism of the Court of Appeals in Austin 
vs. Searing (16 N. Y. 112), where said: 
‘‘ An agreement by which the members of 
an association undertake to confer judicial 
powers upon a body of men as a tribunal 
having suthority to adjudicate upon 
alleged violations of the rules of the asso- 
ciation, and to decree a forfeiture of the 
rights of property of parties adjudged to 
have been guilty of such violation, is void 
as against public policy, and the courts 
will not enforce such a contract, nor lend 
their aid to give effect to the decrees of a 
tribunal thus constituted.” .And if the 
courts will refuse to enforce such an 
agreement while executory, so will they 
decline to undo it when executed, but 
will leave the parties in the situation in 
which, by their illegal contract, they have 
placed themselves. The agreement under 
consideration is even more repugnant to 
law than that condemned in Austin os. 
Searing, for it constitutes the persons who 
are to benefit by the forfeiture the tribunal 
by whom it is to be decreed—contrary to 
the principle of natural justice that no 
man shall be a judge in his own cause—a 
principle so inviolable that not even an 
act of Parliament can impugn it. 

If, on the other hand, we suppose the 
agreement to be valid and the tribunal 
that inflicted the forfeiture legal, the 
same result follows—that defendants can- 
not reclaim money paid in conformity with 
their own contract and by the decree of a 
court of their own choosing. 

In any view the counter claim is unten- 
able, and the demurrer must be sustained. 


A Question of Arrangement. 


E HEREWITH GIVE the ground 
W plan of the business establishment 
of C. J. Kirk, New Castle, Pa., wholesale 
and retail Hardware merchant, who is 
contemplating soon making improvements, 
putting up a new front and rearranging 
the furniture, office, &e. Desiring sug- 
gestions from the trade, he writes us: 

The problem is: Given a store room 20 
x 140 feet, with warehouse 40 x 53 feet 
and tinshop 20 x 83 feet, as shown, what 
is the best arrangement to carry a stock of 
general Hardware, consisting of a full line 
of Stoves, Ranges and Heaters, Tinware, 
Glass, Oils and Mixed Paints, Carriage 
Hardware, Farm Implements, Saddlery 
Hardware, Builders’ Hardware (of which 


I make a openly) also carry a line of 
Slate and Hard Wood Mantels and Tile 
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C. J. Kirk's Store. 


and I want entirely new and original ideas, 
if any one will be kind enough to suggest 
them. My present room is only two stories 
high in the front. I expect to tear it down 
this spring and run it up three stories, 
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| bring out some ideas that will be interest- 
ing to all and very valuable to me. 


We take pleasure in following out his 
suggestion, and have ro doubt that much 
| valuable infcrmation will be the result, 
| which, for the benefit of all our readers, 
_ will find a place in these columrs. The 
'frrm of the building and the large variety 
of lines of goods present unusual features. 
Local demands will indicate the gocds to 
which the most prominence should be 
given, and will, in a great measure, decide 
the general arrangement. Doubtless, how- 
/ever, many of our reeders bave perfccted 
arrangements for the successful hardling 
joe the different lines of goods mentioned 
|which are so satisfactory that they will 
gladly give others the benefit of their ex- 
perience. 





Credit System. 


A’ THE suggestion probably of the 
article which appeared in our last 
issue a correspondent in [liinois refers to 
the mischief and annoyance of the credit 
system on the following terms :— 

The credit system is the worst feature 
in a retail business, and causes more apnoy- 
ance than any other one thing. Many 
merchants carrying nearly as much on 
their books as their stock in store. With 
the competition in all lines it becomes 
nearly impossible to do business in any 
other way. The writer knows of several 
instances where parties started to do an 


-| exclusively cash business, selling goods on 


a small margin, but either had to quit for 
want of trade, or fall in line with the 
credit system class. 

It always makes me tired to look over 
our credit ledger. Here’s a man that died 
with no assets, who would have paid had 
he lived. Next is a mechanic who works 
in a factory that has shut down; he gets 
behind and we have to wait. Next is the 
farmer who rents and always pays while 
everything goes right, a — crop or hog 
cholera knocks him out, he moves to an- 
other township or goes west before we are 
aware of it, and we get left. Then comes 
the carpenter and builder, who is nearly 
always execution proof, who runs an ac- 
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count and pays $50 on account, and in a 
while owing to competition in his line, he 
takes jobs for less than he can afford to, and 
finally he decides to quit contracting and 
goes to work for some other carpenter (who 
tHinks he can make a success of it), and 
the hardware merchant and lumber dealer 
pays for his experience as a contractor. 
Then there is the solid, responsible farmer, 
who runs an account from January 1 to 
December 31, when we send him a state- 
ment. Next time he visits the city he 
calls and tells us he is short of money, has 
just bought a lot of stuck or another 80 
acres of land that joined him, and he can’t 
pay till next fall. We must smile and tell 
him that’ll be all right, as we want his 
trade. So I might go on with the man who 
has no regard for his promise to pay, the 
new man that comes to town and pays 
part on a stove, &c., and wants a little 
time on the balance, and many others, by 
which we lose a nice share of our profits. 
I, for one can’t see any way of improving 
matters a great deal. We intend to be 
careful in giving credit, but losses will 
occur in spite of every precaution, besides 
not having the use of our money. As re- 
gards collecting accounts, when a man has 
nothing and won’t pay it’s hard to force 
him, you may coax it. When a man has 
means and won’t, we sue and make him, — 
ONE oF ’EM. 


From an English exchange we learn the 
Hardware trade on the other side are 
troubled by the system of credit in much 
the same way as merchants in this country. 


It says: 

In London and other large towns thereis 
ordinarily a much larger proportion of 
cash transactions, but even in the metropo- 
lis the suburban ironmonger often has 
much trouble with his accounts, It is in 
the country, however, that the credit sys- 
tem flourishes most vigorously, partly be- 
cause it has always been more or less an 
institution of country life, and partly be- 
cause some of the conditions under which 
agricultural pursuits are carried on are 
held to necessitate the concession of more 
or less credit. The farmers obtain goods 
on the promise to pay when the harvest 
has been secured, and other of the rural, 
classes make a point of *‘ settling up” at 
or about Christmas. In some cases the 
credits run indefinitely, and even with 
county magnates and members of the 
titled classes it is not uncommon for such 
a thing as a positive ‘‘ clear up” of accounts 
to be deferred for eight or ten years at a 
stretch. 

But the greatest worry of the retailer’s 
business is probably the difficulty he ex- 
periences with those who are known bad 
payers, albeit generally regarded as being 
respectable members of society. These per- 
sons are to be found in pretty nearly every 
community. They are free buyers, often 
of the very best grades of goods, but will 
not pay until they are served witha writ or 
withacounty-courtsummons. Ultimately 
they do discharge their obligations, always 
paying some 25 shillings in the pound, but 
never doing so until they have been wor- 
ried, threatened, and perhaps sued. Often 
they are indebted to several ironmongers, 
grocers, and other classes of tradesmen in 
the same town at the same time, or they 
proceed to favor B with their custom di- 
rectly A begins to ask for his money. If 
these persons happen to be of any social 
status, or have good connections in the 
neighborhood, they are very awkward to 
deal with in the way of getting in their 
accounts. They know it, and presume to 
the uttermost upon their influence and the 
alleged value of their custom. ‘ The local 
tradesmen are puzzled how to secure pay- 
ment of their accounts without giving 
offence, and often go on from bad to 
worse until the debt is worse than one 
which is bad under ordinary conditions. 


Exports. 


PER BARK AMBASSADOR, FEBRUARY 28, 1891, 
FOR ADELAIDE, AUSTRALIA. 


By Fairbanks d& Co.—6467 pounds Scales. 

By Edward Miller & Co.—25 packages Lamp 
Goods. 

By J. A, Babcock & Co,—640 pounds Plated 
Ware 


By Tower & Lyon.—3 cases Hardware. 

By Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company.— 12 
packages Hardware. 

By H. Disston & Sons.— 1893 pounds Hard- 
ware, 

Bu Rogers, Smith & Co.—6 boxes Plated 
Ware. 

By Sargent & Co.—9 cases Hardware, 4 barrels 
Cow Bells and Ties. 

By Winchester Repeatina Arms Company. 
—t Carbines, 12 sets Tools, 12 Main Springs. 

By Adriance, Platt & Co,—103 packages 
Reapers and Mowers. 

By Meriden Britannia Company.—11 pack- 
ages and 1 box Plated Ware. 

By R. W. Forbes & o-* cases Wringers, 2 

a Carriage Hardware. 

By W. H. Crossman d& Bro,—1 box Shoemak- 
ers’ Hardware, 2240 pounds Iron Nails, 5 
gross Polish, 2 gross Razor Strops. 

By Arkell & uglas.—303 dozen Axes, 
4429 pounds Axes and Hatchets, 4160 pounds 
Axles, 3202 pounds Forges and Blowers, 
3045 pounds Axes, 6 dozen Hammers, 12 
dozen Lamps, 4 dozen Oil Stoves, 2 dozen 
Meat Choppers, 4 dozen Wringers, 3 dozen 
Axes, 10 dozen Snaths, 4 dozen Scythes, 
6 dozen Rakes, 12 dozen Traps, 18 Stoves, 
60 dozen Cow Bells, 3 dozen Whip Sockets, 
i nae Wagon Jacks, 416 pounds Tacks, 
220 pounds Butts, 9 dozen Wrenches, 4 dozen 

9 dozen Wrenches, 1812 pounds 
Bolts, 6 dozen Rakes, 7000 Cartridges, 12 
dozen Lanterns, 320 yards Wire Cloth, 1400 
unds Rivets, 28 pac Granite Ware 
20 dozen Snaths, 1 gross Egg Beaters, 1200 
pounds Oil Stone, 6 dozen Bells, 4000 Cart- 
ridg@s, 37 dozen Meat Choppers, 7000 Bolts, 
12 gross Glue, 14 dozen Levels, 3 gross Bench 
Screws, 16 dozen Braces, 3 dozen Money 
Tills, 12 dozen Wrenches, 20 dozen Hinges, 
30 dozen Hammers, 18 dozen Wrenches, 100 
dozen Clamps, 9 dozen Drills, 15 Lawn 
Mowers, 21}¢ dozen Wringers, 113 Stoves, 
56 Pumps, 50 dozen Scoops. 


PER BARK JUPITER, FEBRUARY 28, 1891, FOR 
PORT NATAL, SOUTH AFRICA. 


By Coombs, Crosby & Eddy.—11 Scales, 
30, pounds Barb Wire, 220 Plows, 18 
Churns, 23 Corn Shellers, 7 dozen Ladders, 
28 dozen Edge Tools, 11 pieces Plated Ware, 
6 dozen Choppers, 11 dozen Forks and Rakes, 
141 dozen Carpenters’ Tools, 8 dozen Wheel- 
barrows, 6 Wringers, 5 Washers 240 pounds 
Bird Cages, 99 dozen Hardware, 16 Agri- 
cultural Implements, 9 Scales, b6 Pum » 
3 Washers, 6 dozen Traps, 4dozen Sad Irons, 
194 dozen Carriege Hardware. . 

By W. H. Crossman d& Bro.— 15,000 pounds 
a Wire, 10 cases Hardware, 1300 pounds 

ails. 

By H. W. Peabody & Co.—8 cases Plows, 2 
dozen Hay Knives, 1 case Pumps, 1120 
pounds Bevels. 


PER BARK SAYRE, MARCH 3, 1891, FOR 
ADELAIDE, AUSTRALIA. 


By John A. Gifford.—5 packages Saddlery 
Hardware. 

By W. H. Crossman & Bro,—20,000 She'ls, 
225 feet Wire Cloth, 18 dozen Hammers, 15 
dozen Agate Ware, 4 dozen Jacks, 10 dozen 
Grindstone Fittings, 4 dozen Wringers, 1 
dozen Mangles, 6 dozen Rakes, 3 packages 
wars 2 dozen Wringers, 14, dozen 

Vringers, 8 packages Lampware, 2 gross 
Hinges, 2 cases Agricultural Implements, 
448 pounds Stone, 1 dozen Axes, 11 packages 
Hardware, 800 pounds Nails, 4 cases Lamp 
Goods, 1 ease Hardware, 1 case Lamp Goods, 
7 cases Hardware, 2 gross Traps, 3 dozen 
Rakes, 1 dozen Saws, 6 Scales, 67 cases 

, Hardware. 

By McLean Bros. & Rigg.—1 dozen Wagon 
Jacks, 38 packages Harvesting Machinery, 6 
dozen Meat Choppers, 6 dozen Hammers, 10 
Ranges, 18 sets Axles, 24 dozen Lock Keys, 
22 dozen Axes, 6800 feet Wire Cloth, 8 dozen 
Cow Bells, 6 cases Hardware, 42 Drills, 1 
Vise, 3¥ Drills, 1 Pulley, 9 dozen Wrenches, 
16 dozen Spring Butts, 3 Miter Boxes, 120 
papers Lining Nails, 1 dozen Carpet Sweep- 
ers, 20 dozen Axes, 4 Windmills, 44 dozen 
Cork Pullers, 135 dozen Saws, &c. 

By H. W. Peabody & Co.—87 packages Hard- 
ware, 6 dozen Wringers, 1 box Plated Ware, 
47 packages Lampware, 4 Revolvers, 2 cases 
Mouse Traps, 5 cases Granite Ware, 4 cases 
Churns, 1 case Tills, 1 case Hoes, 1 case 
Barometers, 4 cases Glue, 30 packages Hard- 
ware, 1 package Levels, 1 case Stamped 
Ware, 26 packages Lampware, 3 crates 
Churns, 56 packages Hardware, 19 packages 





Lampware, 4500 Cartridges, 1 case Rifles, 
28.000 pounds Barb Wire, 1 case Shot Cases, 
30 crates Stoves, 644 dozen Wringers, 95 
packages Wheelbarrows, 8 crates Stoves, 18 
cases Hardware, 1 case Carpet Sweepers, 24 
crates Stoves, 3 cases Lawn Mowers, 8 cases 
Edge Tools, 1 case Hardware. 


PER BARK EVIE REED, MARCH 6, 1891, FOR 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND. 


By A, Field & Co.—5i7 Stoves. 

By Arkell & Douglas.—8 dozen Meat Chop- 
pers, 6 dozen Hoes, 25 dozen Axes, 3 Plows, 
4 Lawn Mowers, 5 dozen Choppers, 6 dozen 
Traps, 4¢ dozen Wringers, 9 dozen Drills, 5 
Stoves, }¢ dozen Bone Mills, }¢ dozen Lamp 
Goods, 105 dozen Lamp Goods. 

Ry Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Company.— 
504 pounds Household Utensils. 

By Henry Disston & Sons.—1045 pounds 
Hardware. 

a 5 The F. B. Wheeler Company.—1 case 


By A. S. Lascelles d& Co.—840 pounds Nails. 

By W. R. Grace & Co.—50 dozen Axes, 

By Mailler & Quereau.—22,438 pounds Barb 
Wire, 52 cases Axes, 

By J. G. Rollins & Co.—1 dozen Meat Chop- 
pers, 4dozen Fly Traps, % dozen Cooking 
Stoves, 1246 pounds Tacks, 44 dozen Mangles, 
5 dozen Steel Rakes, 3 dozen Lemon Squeez- 
ers, 1 dozen Clothes Wringers, ‘¢ dozen 
Lawn Mowers, 14, dozen Churns, 5 dozen 
Axes, 2 Stoves, 1 dozen S.ep Ladders. 

By R. W. Forbes & Son.—6 Seeders, 2 dozen 
Axes, 12 dozen Axes, 32 boxes Horse Nails, 
214 dozen Wringers, 1 dozen Churns, 11 

ckages Builders’ Hardware, 64 boxes Horse 
ails, 12 dozen Lampware, 5 dozen Wring- 


ers, 7 packages Builders’ Hardware, 4 cases 
Agricult Implements, 1 case Carriage 
Hardware. 


By W. H. Crossman & Bro.—8 Tube Cleaners, 
7 dozen Sash Cord, 2000 pounds Horse Nails, 
280 pounds Stone, 7 pac Lamp Gcods, 
1 dozen Wrenches, 6 packages Harrows, 15 
Lawn Mowers, 2 casks Blocks, 2 crates Plow 
Parts, 4 Mangles, 2 cases Agricultural Im- 
fa 9 Wringers, 3 gross Lead Pencils, 

cases Hardware. 


By H. W. Peabody & Co.—14 cases Hardware, 
6 crates Churns, 100 pounds Nails, 3 dozen 
Wringers, 2 cases Axles, 5 crates Stoves, 1 
case Lead Pencils, 320 ds Bolts, 19 cases 


Builders’ Hardware, 's Horse Nails, 
4000 pounds Nails, 10 eee Tools, 5 
case Rat 


poceages Builders’ Hardware, 
ra 


By MeLem Bros, & Rigg.—10 dozen Axes, 1 
dozen Sp Butts, 100 Hammers, 1 
dozen Cork Pullers, 15 Meat Choppers, 6 
Pumps, 15 dozen agit Bits, 1 Stove 
139 pounds Tacks, 2 dozen Locks, 3 
cases Wire Goods, 1 gross Rat Tra 3 
Wheelbarrows, 6 dozen Wringers, 17 Lawn 
Mowers, 9 dozen Drills, 3 dozen Hatchets, 6 
dozen mpaien 76 dozen Mangles, 2800 
Bolts, 900 pounds Horse Nails. 

FOR AUCKLAND. 
By Arkell & Douglas.—12 dozen saws. 
NS Meriden Britannia Co,—4 packages Plated 


are. 
By W. Lunham.—2 cases Iron Bolts. 


By W.H. Crossman @& Bro.—1 gross Razor 
trops, 4 cases p Goods. 
By H. W. Peabody & Co.—125 packages Build- 
ers’ Hardware, 8 dozen Wringers, 14 crates 
Churns, 46 cases Builders’ Hardware, 3 cases 


Axles. 

By R. W. Forbes & Son.—6160 pounds Nails, 
7 packages Builders’ Hardware, 4 cases Car- 
riage Bolts, 10 dozen Hammers, 25 cases 
Lawn Mowers, 52 dozen Axes, 6 Harrows, 11 
mores, 17 packages Builders’ Haidware, 16 

es. . 


PER BARK TILLIE BAKER, MARCH 6, 1891, 
FOR BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND. 


By R. W. Forbes & Son.—18 crates Stoves. 
By W. E. Peck.—14 cases Lamp Ware. 


By H. W. Peabody & Co.—6 cases Builders’ 
ware, 1 barrel Hoes, 3 cases Axles, 20 
cases Edge Tools, 1 case Fishing Tackle, 50 
cases _—_ Tools, 20 tons Barb Wire, 560 
unds Nails, 3 cases Rules, 238 packages 
uilders’ Hardware, 133,000 Cartridges, 1 
case Air Guns, 9 cases Wringers, 2 cases 
Traps, 2 cases Stencils, 17 crates Corn Shell- 
ers, 132 kages Stoves, 16 bundles Step 
Ladders, 1 package Hardware; 14 packages 
Plows, &c., 3 cases Lampware, 6 -kages 
Builders’ Hardware, 31 packages Stoves, 17 
cases Refrigerators, 113 pack Builders’ 
Hardware, 6 crates Corn Shellers, 2 cases 
Agricultural a 4 bundles Ladders, 
1 barrel Hoes, 8 packages Plows, &c., 210 
uunds Nails, 1 case Wire Ware, 35 pounds 
ails, 84 dozen Wringers, 5 pack Bar- 
rows, 7 crates Refrigerators, 1 case 
1 case Glue, 6 cases Builders’ Hardware, 
— pee 17 — Refrigera 5 er 
tep ers, cases Stamped are, 
eases Plows, &c,, 51 cases Lawn Mowers, 18 
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cases’ Scales, 1 case Fisbing Tackle, 9 cases 
Builders’ Hardware, 2 bales Rubber Hose, 3 
cases Corn Mills, &c., 6 crates Corn Shellers, 
19 cases Builders’ Hardware. 


Paints and Oils. 


It should be understood that the prices 
quoted in this column are strictly those cur- 
rent in the wholesale market, and that 
higher prices are paid for retail lots. The 
quality of goods frequently necessitates a con- 
siderable range of prices. 

The distribution of Paints by local job- 
bers and manufacturers who cater to the 
retail trade has not been satisfactory. The 
weather conditions until the past few 
days have permitted very little outdoor 
work in any quarter tributary to this mar- 
ket, and inthe absence of improvement 
in that direction, orders have averaged 
light. In various lines of pigments used 
by grinders there has been a very fair move- 
ment, however, and the indications are 
that faith in a good spring season move- 
ment has not been abandoned, despite the 
rather disappointing experience thus far 
this month. Firmness characterizes val- 
ues nearly all along the line, and in no line 
are the conditions such as would impair 
confidence in the slightest degree. Inthe 
Oil trade there has been very little change. 
A few instances are cited of some increase 
in sales, but the general movement is 
rather slow for the season and prices show 
unimportant variation. There are no in- 
cations of radical change in the immediate 
future. 


‘ Paints and Colors. 


White Lead.—Sales by corroders have 
not been up to expectations, nor has the 
movement of the cheaper varieties of pig- 
ment afforded entire satisfaction. As a 
matter of fact, business is still rather 
backward, and jobbers find as much cause 
for complaint as do the manufacturers. It 
is the general belief that unfavorable 
weather latterly is accountable in a good 
measure for the sluggish condition of 
trade. With improvement in this particu- 
lar, however, a decidedly better move- 
meht later on is confidently expected. In 
the absence of any change in the condi- 
tion of the market for Pig Lead or Oil, or 
in the general surroundings, manufactur- 
ers adhere to former prices, and jobbers 
are deviating in no marked degree from 
old prices. 

Red Lead and Litharge.—There has 
been no change in the character of the de- 
mand from any quarter. Asa whole, the 
movement is fair, and prices and terms 
remain the same as quoted for some time 
past. 


Zincs.—Some importance is attached to 
reported sales recently of Ores for export 
to Europe, and rather higher prices asked 
in the West. No change has been made 
in prices of American Oxide, however, 
and none is contemplated. The move- 
ment continues free, but is chiefly in the 
form of deliveries on old contracts. Foreign 
brands are arriving in liberal quantities, 
but the supply is not excessive, and prices 
remain very steady. 


Colors.—In the general situation there 
is no marked contrast with what was out- 
lined last week. No disturbing influences 
have arisen in any quarter, nor has the de- 
mand varied to any marked extent. Prices 
seem to have very good support nearly all 
along the line. : 


Sales of English Venetian Red for fu- 
ture shipment continue on a fairly large 
scale and orders for American are fully up 
to the average. Prices for both varieties 
remain steady. Quicksilver Vermilion, it 
is reported, has been sold for forward de- 
livery at open prices, and the probability 
is that the association figures will be re- 
duced ere long should crude material con- 
tinue as cheap as it is at present; on 














prompt delivery there has been no change. 
Carmine is without change in any particu- 
lar. Orange Mineral steady. Other dry 
Colors are moving in about the usual man- 
ner and chiefly at steady prices. Oil 
Colors have had somewhat better move- 
ment and purchases of ready-mixed. 
Paints are also freer. 


Miscellaneous. — The situation in the 
market for Chalk and Whiting remains the 
same as outlined last week. The same 
remark will apply to Barytes, Tale and 
Terra Alba, all of which are firm at un- 
changed prices. 


Oils and Turpentine. 


Linseed, Oil.—City crushers have made 
no change in their prices. Domestic seed 
product sells at 56¢ and Calcutta at 62¢, 
with usual allowance for packages. Out- 
side brands are cutting no important 
figure in this quarter, The manufacturers, 
to all accounts, adhere to the agreement 
made some time ago, rarely going below 
54¢ for ordinary quantities; and at the 
difference in price local brands are given 
decided preference in this locality. The 
volume of business, however, is moderate 
for the season, although reports are general 
of improvement in sales during the past 
few days. 


Olive Oil.—The speculative movement 
referred to in last week’s report has been 
pushed’ with some vigor and claims are 
made of sales at as high as 80¢, while up 
to 85¢ is quoted. It does not appear, 
however, that purchases have been exten- 
sive outside of the speculative circle since 
the movement was inaugurated, and there 
seems yet to be some supply left in ‘‘ out- 
side” hands. In point of fact, a limited 
quantity may be had at 75¢ at the present 
time. The speculative interest assert that 
that Oil is not up to the standard in point 
of quality. 

Cotton-Seed Oil.—Exporters have pur- 
chased about 3000 barrels of crude prod- 
uct the past week for direct shipment from 
the South. In the local market there has 
been fair buying of both crude and re- 
tined, chiefly low grades. While not of 
extraordinary volume, the business pass- 
ing is sufficient to keep values firm, and 
sellers consider that prices have improved 
to the extent of 1¢ #@ gallon during the 
week. 

Lard Oil.—The market is a shade 
firmer, with positive change in prices. 
The improvement is due to rather better 
demand from home-trade buyers, which, 
together with some movement on export 
account, has brought the volume of busi- 
ness above the average of the two preced- 
ing weeks. 


Fish Oils.—Neither exporters nor home 
consumers have appeared more promi- 
nently as buyers of crude Sperm or Men- 
haden Oils, and, in the absence of business 
or change in the altitude of holders, values 
remain stationary. The refined products 
are moving out in a jobbing way to a very 
fair extent at firm prices. Whale Oils 
are in very moderate supply, and the of- 
ferings of Cod Oils are still light. 

Cocoanut Oils.—No change has taken 
place in this line during the past week. 
Consumers are about the only buyers at 
present and their operations are governed 
by imperative wants. For stock on the 
spot and to arrive by ships near-by prices 
are the same as those quoted last week. 


Spirits Turpentine.—The Speculative 
movement that figured as a conspicuous 
feature of the market last week has ta- 
pered off to slender proportions and the de- 
mand at present is of merely routine 
character. With supplies here and at the 
South well under control, prices remain 
firm despite the smaller movement. Spot 
quotations are 41}¢ for regular and 43}¢ 
for machine barrels. 


A Century of Patent Law. 





The past century has been especially 
notable for the multiplication of inven- 
tions of all sorts and the rapid industrial 
progress that has resulted from the intro- 
duction of these new mechanical ideas, 
This material advance has been due alto- 
gether to the inventors, but they could 
not have brought their ideas to perfection 
without the protection afforded them by 
the patent laws. The one hundredth an- 
niversary of the American patent system, 
therefore, is an event of no little interest 
and importance. With a view to cele- 
brating the occasion in an appropriate 
way steps are being taken for a gathering 
of inventors and manufacturers at Wash- 
ton, D. C., April 8-10, 1891. In addition 
to suitably commemorating the birth of 
the American patent system, it is the hope 
of the promoters of this general meeting 
to organize a national association of in- 
ventors. A central committee has been 
formed to take the matter in charge, 
and make, if possible, the gathering 
a successful one in every way. The mem- 
bers of this committee represent the most 
prominent business interests in Washing- 
ton, and several Senators, Representatives 
and other prominent public men are active 
in their co-operation. According to the 
programme drawn up for the occasion 
there will be five public meetings, besides 
receptions and excursions. An important 
feature of the meeting appointed for April 
10 will be addresses by prominent in- 
ventors, scientists and others from all over 
the country. Among the speakers who 
are announced are Edw Atkinson, 
Hon. A. R. Spofford, Professor Thurston, 
Hon. Caroll D. Wright, Dr. John 8. Bill- 
ings and others; while the Hon. Samuel 
Blatchford, Justice of the Supreme Court, 
will give an address entitled ‘‘ A Century 
of Patent Law.” Several sub committees 
are already at work, and it is hoped that 
the meeting will bring together inventors 
from every section of the United States 
and result in much permanent good to 
this most important class of the commu- 
nity. If sufficient funds can be collected, 
it is the intention to publish two or more 
arge volumes containing the addresses 
delivered by the speakers, together with 
a series of biographies of the greatest 
American inventors. The treasurer of the 
Finance Committee is Hon. A. T. Britton, 
while the following is a list of the chair- 
men of the various other committees: 
Reception Committee, W. Cranch MclIn- 
tyre; Committee on Public Comfort, W. 
C. Dodge; on Hotels, J. H. Whittaker, 
and on Private Boarding Houses, E. T. 


Fenwick. 
I 


The steamship Ferdinand Schlesinger, 
the largest vessel ever built on Lake Mich- 
igan, was launched from Wolf & David- 
son’s yard at Milwaukee, on the 7th inst. 
Itis 328 feet over all, 308 feet keel, 42 
feet beam and 22 feet hold. Its esti- 
mated carrying capacity is 3000 tons of 
iron ore. It is a duplicate, so far as its 
lines are concerned, of the steamship Fred 
Pabst. The new steamer is owned by 
Thomas Davidson, who has a three fourths 
interest; David Vance & Co. and W. H. 
Wolf Capt. D. F. Craine will sail the 
vessel. It will cost, complete, about 
$175,000. 





The bottom of a ladle at the Amoske: 
Foundry in Manchester, N. H., drop 
out and 30 men were injured. 





Lowell, Mass, will purchase a Worthing- 
ton power of 10,000,000 gallons per day 
capacity for $35,700. 





The highest price for Arctic whalebone 
at first hands ever paid, $5.10 per pound, 
was realized in this city a few days ago. 
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Nail Pencil. 


The Cross Pen Company, 168-170 Dev- 
onshire street, Boston, are introducing a 
novelty in the pencil line, as illustrated 
herewith. In appearance it is the fac- 
simile of a 20-penny wire nail, nickel 





Elite Curling Iron Heater. 





application of the stove for heating- 
When using it for boiling the cap is re 


Geo. L. Thompson Mfg. Co., 183-187 |} moved, which exposes a 1}-inch surface 


South Canal street, Chicago, are intro- 
ducing a curling iron heater, as illustrated 
in Fig. 1. This consists of an ingeniously 
construced frame, made of brass nickel 





Nail Pencil 


plated. The lead is held in a clamp, 
which is operated by revolving - the head 
of the nail forward or backward, The 
article is neat in appearance, and its 
novelty, as well as convenience, will make 
it welcome even outside of the hardware 
trade. 





The Automatic Sash Lock. 





Ames Sword Company, Chicopee, Mass., 
are introducing a sash lock, as illustrated 
herewith. Fig. 1 shows the catch as 
placed on the inside of meeting rail 
of the upper sash. The strike or piece 





Fig. 1.—The Automatic Sash Lock. 


into which the catch automatically fast- 
ens, Fig. 2, is put on the outside of meet- 
ing rail of the lower sash. The dotted 
line in Fig. 1 shows the direction the 
catch takes on the outside of lower sash 
when closing the window. When the 
window is closed the figured faces of 
both parts of the sash lock are together. 
To unlock the window, the catch, which 
then appears above the meeting rails, is 
drawn toward the operator, after which 





Fig. 2.—Strike of the Automatic Sash Lock 


the’sash may be opened. The manufact- 
urers claim that it is automatic in action; 
that itis simple in construction; that it 
burglar proof; that it has no projections 
above the meeting rail to mar the wood- 
work in window frame; that its proper 
working does not depend upon the care 
of the person using it; and that a window 
once‘closed is always fastened. 

ee 


The New York scheme to develop South 
American trade by establishing steamship 
lines from Tampa, Fla., is being offset by 
the Illinois Central Railroad Company, 
who seek direct trade via New Orleans. 





plated, Fig. 2 shows its application, the 
socket at the lower end being placed on 
the gas jet, and the curling iron laid in a 
trough-like receptacle at the top. This 
arrangement does not interfere with the 





Fig. 1.—Elite Curling-fron Heater. 


light, and keeps the curling iron clean 
while heating. When not in use it can 
be compacted, folded and carried in the 
pocket. When folded it occupies a space 





Fig. 2.—Elite Heater in Use. 


about 4} inches in length by 3 inch in 
width. 


I 


Peerless Lamp Chimney Stove. 





Geo. L. Thompson Mfg. Company, 183- 
187 South Canal strect, Chicago, are intro- 
ducing a stove to be used on lamp chim- 
neys, as illustrated herewith. This con- 
sists of two parts, Fig. 1, the stove and 
cover. The stove is 23 inches in diameter, 
made of polished brass, nickel plated, and 
put up insingle boxes. Fig. 2 shows the 





Fig. 1.—Peerless Lamp Chimney Stove. 


of the vessel to the influence of the heat. 
The cover is used when heating curling 
irons, the cover being made double to 





Fig. 2.—The Peerless Stove in Use. 


thoroughly protect the handle of the curl- 
ing iron from the heat. 


I 


The F. & H. Wire Cutter. 





Peter A. Frasse & Co., 95 and 97 Ful- 
ton street, New York, are putting on the 
market a wire cutter, as illustrated here 
with. This machine weighs 64 pounds, 
and can be fastened in a vise or screwed 





The F. & H. Wire Cutter. 


down ona bench. It has 14 holes gradu- 
ated from } inch to the smallest size, and 
an adjustable gauge to secure uniformity 
in the length of the wires cut. It is 
claimed that this cutter will cut wire to 
very short lengths and that it leaves no 
burr on the wire. Its points of excellence 
are referred to as strength, simplicity, 
ope and the ease with which it cuts 
8. 
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1 | rear brake. The weight of the No. 2 is|steel pawi is carried within the body of 
rao 464 pounds, geared to 54. Both of these | the pinion around the shaft, and operated 

Horton, Gilmore, McWilliams & Co., | wheels are made especially for American | by a plate with a double incline fall on 
Chicago, are introducing Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 | roads, have no cast material in their con- 
Cyclone Safeties, of which Nos. 1 and 2 are | struction, and are put on the market as the 
illustrated herewith. The No. 1 is described highest grade of machines. No. 3 Cyclone 
as having all steel forgings, 30-inch wheels, | is fitted with crescent rims and direct 
hollow rims, tangent spokes, ball bearings spokes; otherwise it is the same as No. 1 








No. 1 New Cyclone Safety. 


all around, diamond frame of weldless steel | in all respects. No. 4 Cyclone is a 28-inch 
tubing, adjustable driving gear, Humber | lady’s wheel like the No. 2, but has cres- 
pattern chain, ball-bearing pedals, socket | cent rims and tangent spokes. 
ball-bearing head, forged steel sprocket a 

wheels» new and improved rear brake. ae , 
Particular attention is called to the opera- | [!mprovements in Rowlett’s Champion 





tion of this brake. When the brake lever Mower. 
is pressed it engages a grooved pulley on| 
the wheel tire. The revolution of the pul-| Champion Mfg. Company, Richmond, 


ley operates a cam-shaped brake above, | Ind., have made improvement in the parts 





Fig. 3.—Handle and Attachments, 





i 


ce 





No. 2 New Cyclone Ladies’ Safety. 


which is gradually pressed against the tire, | of their Rowlett’s Champion mower, as 
and stops the wheel without injury to the | illustrated in Figs. 1 to 4inclusive. . Fig. 
tire, nor so abruptly as to throw the rider | 1 shows the cutting bar in position to at- 
off. The weight of the No. 1 is 50 pounds, | tach to the side frame of the mower. The 
eared to 54. The No. 2 Cyclone is a 28 | grooves at each end of the mortises receive 
inch lady’s safety, with detachable brace} the round bead at each end of the lugs, 

rod, suitable for ladies, light-weight men, | making a bearing for the oscillating ad-|the outward end of the shaft. On the 
&c. It is made entirely of steel, with all | justment of the cutting bar to the-reel|inside of the pinion there is a plate at- 
the improvements of the No. 1 except the| blades. As shown in Fig. 2, the round|tached to the reel shaft. This plate is 





Fig. 5.—Rowlett’s Champion Mower. 
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provided with catches ,°, inch deep, which 
engage with the pawls, completing the 
lock with the pinion to the reel shaft. 
Fig. 3 illustrates the parts used in attach- 
ing the handle to the tongue. The clips 
are made of malleable iron, with a rib at 
each edge, which engages the grooves in 
the handle, and with two square bosses at 
the point where the end of the tongue 
joins the handle. The clips are attached 
to the tongue by a short bolt. Fig. 4 
shows the reel box and the manner of 
taking up the wear. Fig. 5 illustrates 
the appearance of the finished mower, in 
which these improvement are used. Th> 
manufacturers claim for this machine 
original improvements, simple adjust- 
ments, quality of material and workman- 
ship, lightness of draft and smoothness 
of cut. This machine is built with 8-inch 
drive wheels in six sizes from 10 to 20 
inch cut. They are also putting on the 
market a high-traction 10-inch drive wheel 
machine, under the name of the Chief, 
made in three sizes, 18, 20 and 24 inch 
cut. This mower will possess all the 
merits and improvements embodied in 
Rowlett’s Champion mower. 


————— 


Terry’s Solid Steel Anti-Friction 
hanger. 





Terry Mfg. Company, Horseheads, N. 
Y., are introducing a hanger, as illustrated 
herewith. It consists of one solid piece 
of steel, thoroughly mbbed, with broad 
bearings on the door and axle, and has no 
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Terry's Solid Steel Anti-Friction Hanger. 


bolts or rivets to loosen. The perpendic- 
ular slot in the plate is for taking out the 
wheel if it breaks, or if for any other 
reason it is desirable to do so. The advan- 
tages claimed for the hanger are that it is 
very strong, that the solid steel plate 
completely covers the wheel excluding 
snow, ice, chaff or other obstacles from 
getting on the track, and that the ribbed 
flanges on the edges of the horizontal slot 
give increased strength. It is stated by 
the manufacturers that this hanger pos- 
sesses the desirable features of other 
hangers, and has, in addition, many supe- 
rior points of merit. 


Maxwell Automatic Sash Lock. 








George A. Maxwell, Wilmington, Del., 
is introducing a sash lock, as illustrated in 
Fig. 1. The catch is shown in Fig. 2. 





Fig. 1.—Marwell Automatic Sash Lock. 


The spring in Fig. 1, just back of the 
face plate, allows the slide to automatic- 
ally engage the catch when the lower 
sash is closed, thus fastening the lock. 
The lock for the top sash is worked by 
means of a smal] chain, but on the same 
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effective principle as the one illustrated. 
It is claimed that this lock possesses ex- 
traordinary strength, that it is impossibie 


/ 





Fig. 2.—Catch Into which the Slide Fastens. 


to locete it from the outside and that it 
is a oombined sash fastener and lifter. 


a — 


The Rochester Saw. 


Irving W. Fox, Rochester, Minn., is 
introducing a saw of the tilting-table 
type, as illustrated herewith. It is de- 
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Planet Jr. Eleven-Tooth Harrow, 
Cultivator and Pulverizer Combined. 


8. L. Allen & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
are introducing for the season 1891 a har- 
row, cultivator and pulverizer combined, 
as illustrated in Fig. 1. The statement is 
made that the frame is much higher than 
usual in this class of tools, and that the 
blades, 1 inch wide, are of such perfect 
shape as to work in a thorough and satis- 
factory manner, offering an unusua! amount 
of wearing surface. The reverse position 
is given to the teeth, Fig. 2, in a short 
time by the changing of a bolt. The 
point is made that the recurved throat and 
high frame prevent the teeth clogging. 
The frame is heavy and strong, and the 
teeth set straight with the line of motion 





The Rochester Saw. ° 


signed for cutting cord wood, logs and 
poles. There are steel coil springs to 
throw the table back, also a hook to fasten 
the table up and out of the way when 


and are interchangeable. It is claimed 
that the teeth may be worn off 3 inches 
before requiring renewal, and yet retain 
the original cutting width. The tool is 





Fig. 1.—Planet Jr. Eleven-Tooth Harrow, Cultivator and Pulverizer Combined. 


moving, neither of which are shown in 
the cut. It also has a pole attachment ex- 
tending beyond the saw to hold up logs 
and poles. The frame is referred to as 
being much stiffer than one made with 
rtise and tenon, moas the bolts extend 
through the pipe and wood, by the tight- 
ening of which the frame may always be 
kept rigid. The combination iron and 
wood frame is well bolted together and 
painted in vermilion. The saws are made 
in two sizes, A and B. Size A has 1}- 
inch steel mandrel, 60-pound fly wheel, 
5 x 5 inch pulley and a 20-inch saw. Size 
B has 14-inch steel mandrel, 100-pound 
fly wheel, 6 x 6 inch pulley and 24-inch 
saw. 


provided with the '91 lever wheel, and 
also with a pulverizer attachment. The 
pulverizer is controlled by a lever, which 
can be readily Operated by the foot while 


Fig. 2.—The Planet Jr. Teeth in a 
Reversed Position. 


in motion. The harrow, with the teeth 
turned backward, is used for trashy ground 
and leveling and for crops just breaking 
through the surface. The pulverizer may 
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be reduced in width by taking off the 

outside teeth, and the tool may be used 

to straddle a row, cultivating both sides 

at once, by taking out the middle teeth of 

both the cultivator and pulverizer. 
A 


Lancaster Drive Sash Pulley. 





Slaymaker, Barry & Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
John H. Graham & Co., 113 Chambers 
street, New York agents, are introducing 





Fig. 1.- Lancaster 


asash pulley, asillustrated, Fig. 1. Itiscom- 
posed of a cast case having two pulleys, 
with the back one at such a distance from 
the frame as to prevent any rubbing of 
the sash weight along the sides of the box, 
Fig. 2. These pulleys are driven into a 
14-inch hole in the window frame, and, 
it is stated, require no screws or other 
fastening to keep them in place. They 
are driven in until the shoulder strikes the 
solid wood. It is claimed that the pro- 
jections on the case compel the pulleys to 





Fig. 2.—Lancaster Sash Pulley in Use. 


stay in place under all circumstances, that 
an everlasting lubricating compound is 
used on all of the bearings, and that hav- 
ing two rollers in each sash pulley, the 
sash is much more easily balanced than on 
pulleys with one roller. Attention is di- 
rected to their advertisement in The Iron 
Age of March 5. 

——— 
Kingery’s Perfection Steam Power 

Roaster. 











Kingery Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, are putting on the market a steam 
wer roaster, as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. It is stated that the ma- 
terials used in its manufacture are the 
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best brass, copper and galvanized iron. 
The engine is nickel-plated, and the 
roaster painted and ornamented. The| 
boiler is provided with a glass water gauge, 
safety valve and steam gauge. The fuel 
|used is gasoline, two burners being used, 
one for the boiler and one for the roasting 
|cylinder. There is a flame spreader at- 


tachment for distributing the flame from 
| the center to each end of the cylinder, 
| designed to get the required amount of 
heat with a small amount of fuel. 


They | 


Drive Sash Pulley. 


will be fitted to use gas if so desired. 
The nuts are kept warm by the escaping 
steam. The contents of the cylinder may | 
be tested with a tryer, from time to time, 
without checking the motion, determining 
in this manner when the roasting is com- 
plete. It is claimed that the roaster is so 








Kingery’s Perfection Steam-Power Roaster. 


constructed that it requires no attention 
while in operation, that it is simple in 
construction and operation, that it is 
strongly made, very durable, easily oper- 
ated, and that it will not get out of order. 
Two sizes are made. The smallest size 
will roast fully 1 peck of peanuts or 10 
pounds of coffee at one time, and has 


a CC CLL 


ja 4-bushel warmer. The largest size 
| will roast fully 2 pecks of peanuts or 
20 pounds of coffee, and has a 1-bushel 
warmer. They weigh about 100 pounds 
each and can be worked in or out of doors. 
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An Automatie Padlock. 





Miller Lock Company, Frankford, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., are introducing an auto- 
matic padlock, of which we give a full- 
sized illustration. When the key is turned 





Automatie Pad Loek. 


the shackle flys around automatically, fol- 
lowing the dotted lines shown in the cut. 
The locking is done by turning the shackle 


| to its original position, when the free end 


drops into its receptacle and fastens itself. 
The shackle is of a size that adapts the 
lock to an unusually wide range of serv- 
ice. The weight, 4} ounces, suits it to 
baskets, trunks and other portable uses. 
It is claimed that the four levers afford a 
degree of security unprecedented in locks 
of such moderate price. Over 200 changes 
of key are available when required, and 
when so ordered they are made so the key 
can be withdrawn only after locking, at a 
small advance in price. These goods are 
made in steel and brass. 


gf 


The Derby Hair Carler. 





Geo. L. Thompson Mfg. Co., 183-187 
South Canal street, Chicago, are intro- 
ducing a hair curler, nickel plated, with 
polished wood handle, as illustrated here- 
with. The curler is provided with a heat- 
ing core, within the tube, which is ex- 
tended by pressure upon the button at the 
end of the handle, and is held firmly in 
position for heating by an automatic stop. 
By simply reversing the curler the auto- 
matic stop is withdrawn, and the heated 
core returned and held securely within 
the tube. The manufacturers claim that 


om 


eet als eat 


Derby Hair Curler. 


the curler is strong and durable, simple 
in construction, easily operated, and that 
with ordinary care it will last a lifetime. 
The point is made that it does not burn or 
soil the hair or hands. 
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Perfection Lead-Pipe Cutter. 





§ L. L. Lord, Meadville, Pa., is introduc- 
ing a pipe cutter, as illustrated herewith. 
This consists of a pincer shaped device, 
with roller cutting disks. The manufact- 
urer cluims that it cuts quickly and 
smoothly, making no chips; that it is con- 





Perfection Lead-Pipe Cutter. 


venient to carry and to use; that it will 
cut lead pipe quicker and more evenly 
than a saw, and that it obviates any pos- 
sibility of getting chips into pipes when 
they are in position, as chips are likely to 
make trouble when the water is turned 
on. It is stated that the material and 
work in its make up are first class, and 
that the cutters are made from dressed 
tool steel, which may easily be sharpened 
on an oil stone or replaced at a trifling 
cost. It will cut pipe from % to 1} 
inches, and is finished in japan and nickel. 


Re 
Vanderman’s Pipe Vise, with Bending 
Forms. 











JA new form of pipe vise, made with 
ending forms attached, has just been 
put; on the market by William Vander- 


WM VANDERMAN. 1 
WILiIMAN TIC, CONN 





Vanderman’s Pipe Vise, with Bending 
Forms. 


man, Willimantic, Conn. 


present instance being the bending forms, 
| 
| 


which, we understand, will take pipe 
from 4 to 1inch in diameter. The two 
forms as shown in the cut do not inter- 
fere in any way with the pipe jaws or the 
strength of the vise. The form on the 
left of the vise has a flat surface on top, 
which may be used as a place to hammer 
on. The vise itself, which is portable, 
and has the self-locking feature, is adapted 
to take pipe from 4 to 24 inches in diam- 


| 


Fig. 1.—Improved 


eter. The manufacturer especially refers 
to the convenience of the bending attach- 
ment, as with its use the fitter can 
straighten his pipe without having to look 
around for a hole in the wall, or rig up a 
temporary upright with a hole in it for 
the purpose of bending the pipe. He 
also adds that it is impossible to make a 
good-looking job unless attention is paid 
to bending pipe and removing kinks, and 
this is a very inconvenient work on small 





Fig. 3.—Detailed View of the Disks. 


jobs, where suitable appliances are not at 
hand. The total weicht of the vise is 18 
pounds. 


I —— 


Improved Handy Gate Valve. 





The Lunkenheimer Brass Mfg. Com- | 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, are putting on 
the market an improved form of their 
Handy Gate Valve, as shown in Figs. 1, 2 | 
and 3. This is a double disk straightway | 
valve, operated by a lever instead of a | 
wheel, the position of which indicates the | 


is provided with a tapering flange upon 
|which bears a non-rotating friction 
washer. Upon this washer, and bearing 
down upon the flange or stem, the packing 
is compressed in the usual way by the 
pecking nut. The necessary friction can 
»e brought to bear on the stem, thus pre- 
venting displacement of the disks and 
lever at any desired opening of the 
valve. Attention is called to the fact 
that this valve must not be confounded 








Handy Gate Valve. 


with quick-opening valves used as 
throttles, for which their special heavy 
lever throttle valve is designed. The 
manufacturers claim that this is more com- 
pact than the ordinary globe or gate 
valve and is particularly designed for low 
pressures, to take the place of gate valves 
and stop cocks. It 1s stated that this 
valve will be found especially adapted for 
fluids in refineries and oil works; as a tank 
valve for steam heating and fire extinguish- 
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Fig. 2.—The Disks in Connection with the 
Stem. 


ing purposes; in fact, wherever a simple, 
compact and inexpensive straightway 
valve is wanted. It may be placed near 
the ceiling and operated by a rod or rope. 


Se 


Helical Tire Bolt. 





Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company, 45 
Chambers street, New York, are introduc- 








opening of the valve The disks are 
secured to the operating stem and adapted 
to close against tepering seats in the 


Helical Tire Bolt. 


valve shell, and being provided with ball | ing a novelty in a spiral tire bolt, as illus- 


This vise, with|and socket bearings at their back, are | trated herewith. The spirals run to the 
hinged frame, was put on the market| evenly wedged against their seats when 
om e time ago, the improvement in the| the valve is closed by the lever. 


left, or in the opposite direction to the 


The stem | thread. and extend from the head to 
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the thread. It is claimed for this tire| is referred to as strong and durable, and| New B. & 0. Car Shops.—It is re- 


bolt ‘that in driving it into the rim of a 
wheel the spirals enter or imbed them- 
selves in the wood, thus preventing the 
bolt from turning when screwing on the 
nut, rendering it less liable to become 
loose, and that the spirals increase the | 
strength of the bolt. These are made in| 
all the regular lengths of ,*, and } inch. 


cg | 
| 


Puritan Egg Poachers. 





* The Eustis Mfg. Company, 124-128 | 
West Twenty-fourth street, New York, | 
are introducing egg poachers, as illustrated | 





in Figs. 1 and 2. These are substantially | 
made of steel and retinned. To remove 


besides holding files, will answer most of | ported that the Baltimore and Ohio 
the purposes of a hand vise. It is stated | Railroad Company have completed nego- 
that it will hold perfectly files of all sizes | tiations for the purchase of 87 acres 
and shape tangs, from a 15-inch mill file | of land adjoining their tracks at Cumber- 
to the smallest size in use; and that it |land, Md. The property will be used for 
will hold equally well twist drills gimlets, | the erection of mammoth car and repair 
screw drivers, auger bits, and all tools|shops, employing over 1000 men. The 
with shanks less than § inch square. repair work for all the lines from Balti- 
<saselmmeieiaiasia aia /more to Wheeling and Baltimore to Pitts- 

, * burgh will be done there. The city of 

Steel Fishing Rods. Cumberland recently voted $150,000 to 

|assist in the construction of the shops. 
The Horton Mfg. Company, Bristol, |The Glenwood shops will be practically 
Conn., manufacturers of Bristol Steel | abolished as a result of the change. The 
Fishing Rods, began this business | company will tear down a portion of the 
buildings for the purpose of increasing 
the yard facilities. The men employed 
| at the Glenwood shops will locate at Cum- 
| berland after the new shops are built. 
About 400 men are employed at Glenwood. 
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eggs from the poacher both branches of 
the handle are grasped and the hand 
closed. The rings are thus raised entirely 
free and clear of the poacher plate, and re- 
main in this position, allowing the eggs to 
be removed with a knife. It isstated that | 
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facilitates removing the eggs without 
breaking them, The poacher is sub- | 
merged in a vessel containing sufficient 
water to cover the rings; the eggs are not 
dropped into the rings until the water is 
boiling vigorously. The poachers are | 
made with three and six rings, as shown 


in the cuts. 
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Universal File Handle. 


Millers Falls Company, 93 Reade 
street, New York, are intoducing a file 
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Ct re re er eee aeerer re 502-509 

A Century of Patent Law.......... ...-....-- 509 

Nail Pencil. Ulustrated.... ................. 510 

The Automatic Sash Lock. Iltustrated...... 510 

Elite Curling Iron Heater. Illustrated...... 510 

| Peerless Lamp Chimney Stove. Illustrated. 510 

The F. & H. Wire Cutter. I[llustrated....... 510 

Cyclone Wheels TIllustrated................. 511 
Improvements in Rowlett’s Champion Mower 

Re i kn dsdentetudelt «che cezin 511 


Terry’s Solid Steel Anti-Friction Hanger. [I]. 512 
Maxwell Automatic Sash Lock. Illustrated. 512 
| The Rochester Saw. L[llustrated............. 512 
Planet Jr. Eleven-Tooth Harrow, Cultivator 
and Pulverizer Combined. Illustrated.. .. 512 
Lancaster Drive Sash-Pulley. Illustrated... 513 
Kingery’s Perfection Steam Power Roaster. 








OIE See scnencaue eae aiaparae-- 513 
| An Automatic Padlock. I[lustrated......... 513 
fe poe! ee a “ sme bo 

re 7 erfection I ead-Pipe Cutter. us d.. § 

Universal File Handle. | Vandermann’s Pipe Vise, with Wending 

Pe OD RPE RR 514 
i — 4 a a Illustrated. . a 

; ; ; ; . : . 7 elica re t. Ec codecs ceccese g 
handle, as illustrated herewith. This is; /en th; weight, 124 ounces. This is | Puritan Egg Poachers. Illustrated... __.. 515 
made of malleable iron, 5 inches long, | made with either plain wood or celluloid | Universal File Handie. Illustrated.......... 515 
i < i i i 101 : Steel Fishing aii tdaGhceknen dn’ yeaa 515 
weight 5 ounces, and is finished in Japan, | wound handle. he jointed rods weigh Guan nnn wee 56-521 
with athumb screw of forged steel. It/ from 8 to 164 ounces, according to length. ' Current Metal Prices . ..... ait aan 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 


MARCH 11, 18901. 


Note.—The quotations given below represent the Current Hardware Prices which prevail in the market at large. They are nut given as manufacturers’ 


prices, and manufacturers should not be held res — for them, 
Statea that the manufacturers are selling at the price: 


at the figures named, 


In cases where goods are quoted at lower — than the manufacturers name, it is not 


$s quoted, but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps by the manufacturers, perhaps by the jobberr, 





A esanere. Blind, 


ick sdiangtinsocces # doz $3.00, 33 

Excelsior......# doz $10.00... ..50&10&: 

Washburn’s Self-Locking.....20@20&10% 
Ammunitien.— 


Caps, Percussion, ® 1000— 
@icks & Goldmark’s and Union Metallic 





Cartridge Co. 
F. i. Waterproof, 1-10’s.......... 34@35¢ 
B. Trimmed Edge, 1-10°s-...... s6@4se 
E. B. Grnd, Edge, Cent. Fire, 1- - a1e 
Musket Waterproof, 1-10’s........... aoe 
8. B. Genuine imported icssicinaaenenme 
Eley’s E Luasboeebiebases pAnenae 54¢ @ 57¢ 
Eley’s D Dattaasest Central Fire.. on. 60 
Cartridges— 
Rim Fire Cartridges 
Rim Fire Military........ ° 
Cent. Fire, Pistol and Rifle. ‘25&5k2 % 


Cent. Fire, Military and Sportin Ung aes 


Blank Cartridges, except 22 and 32cal., 
additional 10 ¢ on above discounts. 


Cartridges. Beet. ne Hy pees ound 2% 

Blank Cartridges, 32 cal., $3.50......... % 

Primed Shelis and Bancte comers ib&5&2 % 

B. B. Caps, Round Ball, $1.75..........- 2% 

B, B. Caps, Con. Ball, Swgd., $2.00..... 2% 
Primers— 


Borden RS: 24 
B. L. Caps (for Sturtevant Shells) $1. -, 4 


All other Primers, $1.20........... ooh 
Shells— 

First quality 4, 8, 10 and 12 aot 

— {analtty, 14, 16 ond 20 08108 is10 


33 O&2% 
Seibold’s Comb, Shot Shells.. ...... 15&2% 


Brass Shot Shells, lst quality..... 60& 
Brass Shot Shells, Club, Rival, Cimes om 
Shells Loaded— - 


Standard List, July 19, 1890..... 40854 
ads—Price rM. 





U.M.C.&W. R. A.— <., liu 685 
<&W.R. A.—B. E., 9&1 82¢ 
O.M.C.&2W.R. A.—B. E., 8....... 

-MLC.& W.R. A.—B. E., 7....... $1.10 
U.M.C.&W.R. A.—P, E.,11 up.. 1.15 a 
U.M.C.&W.R. A.—P. E., 9&10.. 1.50 5 
U.M.C.&W. R. A.—P. E., 8 
Ee OsW B.A —P. E. 

Eley’s B. E., ll up. ...... ° 
Bley’s P. E., neds (Seids detiun viensanmes J 
Anvils.— 
Eagle Anvils, # ® 10¢.......... 15@15&54 
BNE WUE. cc00s n002 ccvece 1LI@1LL Ee 
Armitage’s Mouse Hole.......... 10%@11¢ 
Armitage’s mone ae Extra., .12.@12s9¢ 
Trenton .10.a10b¢ 





- 104@11e¢ 
& Barnes Mfg. Co. oc ovene ene 
Anvil Vise and Drili— 





Millers Falls Co., $18.00............... 20% 
Cheney Anvil and Vise................. 25% 
Allen Anvil and Vise, $3.00........ 40&104 
vckecesenks acciente sxbtocccncshd 45854 


Apote Parers—See Parers. Apple, 


Augers and Bits— 


Memsinss BRE, C0... 00ccccccccesscoscese 
wm i iin host a seaosnsiniinn 
Pemeseeverile Ratan nisini cites: 
rat & Co. (F. H. Beecher,.. { & 
Te eecaa r 


Cook’s, N.H 

Ives’ Circular L pe 
Patent Solid Head......... 
oC E. Jenning & Co., No. 1 





q . ga . 30, « 
Lewis’ Patent a ine nsnaoenene 454 
i Jennings’ A oy and Bits.25&104 
mitation Jenni ts ....... A0@60R5¢ 
Snell’s J scnaioas ‘attern 






Pugh’s Bieck... denim baecssén sue pcesonss 
Rockford, Jenning’s Pattern.......... oon 
Car = Semen site 60@60&104 
Car Bits, P.8.& W.Co 60&1 
Snell’s Car Bits........ <a 

L Hommodieu Car Bits. 5&10¢ 


Forstner Pat. Auger Bits...... ... 206 

Cine‘nnati Rell-Hangers’ Bits... -30&10¢ 
Bit Stock Drilis— 

Fe 4 Twist Drills ........... -50&10&5¢ 


settee te eeneee 





Syracuse, for metal 
recess, Tacuse, for wood (wood list). dog suRSE 
illiams’ or Holt’s, for metal.60&10&104 
Williams’ or Holt’s, for wood.. ..40&10¢ 
Cincinnati, for wood.............. 30&10% 
Cincinnati, for metal.............. 458104 


Clarks’ small, = large, $26 * mame 
Ives’ No. 4, ® doz $60 re 


eee eeseeeee 


Double Cut, Shepardson’s. 


25@25k54 
---45@408108 


Double Cut, Ct. Valley Mfg. Ge - 808108 


Double Cut, Hartwell’s, ® gro.. «$5.25 
Double Cur, Douglass’ 1 40&10% 
Double Cut, Ives’...... 


Hollow Augers— 


Steet teense nese sete eeeees 


Ives 


wt sewer eeeereeeseees 


CORR eee ee eee ease wees eeeeeee 








Ives’ E _ ee each $4.50......... 5054 
Universal Expansive, each $4.50...... 20% 
I cesthicnnctigcnncuncvutaviaell 25@2: 
Cincinnati Adjustabie.. 

Cincinnati Standard. ............+. 

Ship Augers and Bits— 
L’Hommedieu’s......... 15&10@15&10&5% 
Li, rn . .15&10@15810&10% 
Se _ 15&1 — 


Snell’s Ship Auger Patt’ . <r 
— O@1Sk10@5% 


Awl Hafts—See none: Awl 


Awls, Brad Sets, &c— 
Awls, Sewing, Seummnen # gr $1.70, 354 
Awis, Should. Peg. # gr $2.45, 40@40&10% 
Awils, Pat, hee gr 63¢.. ‘fogavel0n 
Awls, Shouldered’ Brad, 2.70 gr ceeee 35% 
Awls, Handled Brad., $7. 50 # gr..... 55-4088 
Awls, Handled Scratch ¥ gr, $7.50.35&10% 
Awis, Socket Scratch. # doz, $1.50.25@30% 


Awl and Tool Sets—See Sets, Awl 
and Tool, 


Axes— 
oy ¥ Beveled. 
—_ quality . - $8.00 $8.50 
Others ....... 7.50 8.0 





Axle Grease—See Grease, Axle. 
Axles— 


| Noe 1,4\49@58, No. 2 vee 

“ji. eae 

Nos. 15 to 18...........00s 3% cash 
MOOG, UP OP UF cocenceccessanes _ 

Concord A xles, loose collar........ 5¢@6e 
Concord Axles, solid collar........ 6¢a7¢ 


National Tubular Self-Viling..... ont 
334Rk5% 


Bee Holders.—See Holders. Bag. 
Balances— 
Spring Balances ............ easasoceaned 4 Aen 


No. 2000 
Chatillon, # doz.. «$0.80 0:96 1, 6 net 


Chatillon Straight ‘Balances........... 40% 
Chatillon Circular Balances...,...560&10¢ 
Bars. 
Crow— 
a sicicsscesesctnes goenens FR D3ic¢ 
Irop, Steel Points...... .......-.+ # Dse 


Basins, Wash— 


Standard Fiberware, No, 1 inch, $2; 
oo. $2.25; 134,-inch, $2 76; 15-inch, 
Beams, Scale— 

Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, ’82...50&1 





50810854 
Chatillon’s No. 1..........005 onceveoneti 40% 
ee: 508 
GE Einnscescsoceseneseesnen e00e'el 83448 

Beaters— 
Egg— 

Dover.. .. 8 doz $1.50 
Duplex (Standard Co.). +» ¥ doz $1.25 
Rival (Standard Co.).. . -® doz $1.00 


Duplex Extra Heavy (Standard Co.)... 











# doz $3.50 
DEPOT Bin occ cp cccosccesee 0954 # gro $14.00 
Double (i, =o Mfg. Co.), # gro. No. 0, 
$12.00; No.1 $018.00; 0.8 nae 00 
Easy (H, & R. Mtg. Coo 2400088 # gro $12.00 
Triple (H. & R. Mfg. Co.).... ® gro $16.50 
a Te .* gro $4.25 @ 4.50 
Improved acme (H. @R. Mfg. Co.)..... 
¥ gro $9 00 
Paine, Diehl & Co,’s ® gro $24.00 
NE BI a.5h.0 on ccandnsnd soee¥ GOx $5.50 
Culinary— 
won | Ke P.D.&C., Each, No. 1, $1; 7 
Bells— 
Common Wrer gn... ...cccccseees 
woe aiaeese a ss caoas>iseontinny 
estern, mts List.....cccccces 
Sontuchys than = OP eee 
Kentucky, Sargent’s list.. 
Dodge, nuine Kentuck) 
Texas Star...........000 Boe 
ee ee 
SS eer RD Se@sige 
Steel _— Church and School Bells.. 
Gong, ve obe's So cceccococcescees coe 10% 
Gong, Yankee............se00+ cooned 10% 
Gong, Barton’s............+65 - £081 
Crank, Taylor's. poesevesesnn ovcecags 
Crank Brooks’ coed ‘iaioae 
Crank Cone’s. oank 
Crank, Connel’s * ‘g0R105 
Lever, Gengens’ — 
Lever, Taylor’s Bronzed or Plated, 
Lever, Taylor’s J aqQanaes . oyeneud Sb 105 
Lever, R. E. M. Co.'s... od 
Pull, Brook’s....... 
Pull, Western....... 
Electric, 
WOR ie o0000-cvcce 000. cccccescesee 20% 
Bindiow EP RPUUED, vvccuacacnececessassel Son 
PRE snecscccecccecce sencocnscsoncsed 
Hand— 








Belting, Rubber— 






Common Standard .,..........- TO@7T0&54% 
Standard.......... oneen 60&10& 1U@70% 
tina nis knees snaene ++. HOKLO@H0S 
N.Y.B.&P. Co., MEED..c sccscnsconstl 60% 
N.Y.B.&P.Co,, Diamond..... ....+0++- 50¢ 
is RE Ary ane nsccecedsesbasce 40% 


Bench Stops—See Stops, Bench. 


Benders, Upsetters, Tire. 
Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters. .15% 


Deerots ‘Perfected Tire Bender......... 15% 
saan ‘Gimlet, i Stock, Drills, &c., 
see Augers and Bits. 


Bit Holders—see Holders. 


ones Adjusters—see Adjusters, 


Bling kasteners- See Fasteners, 
fitnd Staples—See Staples, Blind. 


ks— 
Ordinary Tackle, list Mey 3 20, 1889.. 
60&10&10@70% 
Cleveland Block Co., Mal. lron.... ...dU% 
Moore’s Novelty, Mal. Lron.... ° 





Boards, Stove. 

Wood Lined “ Crystal”’........ eovccses 504% 
oe ovecesccvececoes 
Paper Lined Zine.” Cece cocececcccens 45% 
aper Lin MB sccoccvesccccccccccess 55 

Cr > ° eeccccccccccccces Bee 
* ll chaberaeewebeseseneseesen rH 
“Onidized”., DdSadeseDeccoceseses + 45% 

Belts— 


Com, list June 10, ’84.. eecee 
Genuine Eagle, list Oct., "Ba. -75&10@804 
Phila. pattern, list Oct. 7,’84 

ON EE Ce 


Machine, list Jan. 1, 1 0 ic aeaian 
1 
Bolt Ends, list Jan. 1, ee ses ceaiiemae 
10&5' 
can POT Pa, wn rogroioy 
ast Iron be 70&1 
Cast [ron Gnurter Elton. cial POgT0aLoE 
Cast Lron Chain ( ent’s list)... .65&10% 
Ives’ Patent — evcccccccccccces 60% 
weeneee Barrel. Seecccece -70@70& 104 
ht Square............ +s +e70@7U0K10% 


wre utter, all Troi 5 éiaaias - 6O&1L0% 
Wr’'t Shutter, Brass Knob, * é 


Wr’t Shutter ie Uist. oeeee CORL 
Wr't Sunk Flush, * bomlox 
Wr’t Sunk Flush? Stanley's Uist. 50k 105 
Wr’t B.K.Flush. Com’n - 55&10€ 
Stove and Piow— 


a> -- Ceccccecce 000060" covceee 
R. B, & W., Plow.. 
Tire 


Common, “list Feb. 248 sees oveees OOS 

Port Chester Bolt ag Company: 
Empire. list Feb sos 2 B5S 
Keystone, Philadel., “at Oct. "6a: “608 
Norway, Phi ~ Oct. BA .....00.758 

American Screw Company: 
Norway, Phil, list Oct. 16, "84, 


le, Phil,, list Oct. 16, 84 
Philadel. L., list Oct. 16, ’84. 
Bay State, list Feb. 2k, '83.. 


R.B.&W., Philadel, list Oct. 16, 84, 
Borers, Tap. 













Common and Hind............ +04. 20&10% 
es oe * 
Clark's.....0 ascecennccadensan di 
i PRR a Bg 2 
orin n 
ones Machines, 


Bow Pins—See Pins, Bow. 
pa pzem Wagon. 


oceeses oeeereeeeeeeceesereses snes ti@ 
Braces.— 
American can menee Co.: 





Barker’s Imp’d Plain.. ... he 
re Imp. SieaaeS. 





Saxton’s, ? 
Barker’s Imp. Polished... ...75&10@80¢ 
Barker’s bebe Nickeled.,...65& toatehes 

ish 


Ratchet, Polished...... ose 

Ratchet, Nickeled.: ont 

Buffalo Ball........ vee et, $1. 1 
Bartholomew’s, 


Nos, 25, 27 and 30......... 
Nos. 117, 118, 119....... 

Common Bail, Ameri 
*s Genuine S ‘ord’s..! 


Fray’s No. 70 to 120, 81 to 123, are 


Ives’ New Haven Novelty...... 





New Haven Ratchet...... ion 
Barber Ratchet...... 00 ooo CRESS 
Barbers....... Presapeees conse oo ee CORSE 
ontonit sig sasooeocsecs . 08 

aw. Co., Peck’s Patent..... vee BOB 
ge te 


Shelf plain, Sargent list, 55&1 ee 
Shelf, fancy, Sargent 6 list, ones 
Reading. lain. . soe eves SOK 10&54% 
te ......60&1 10&104 

ie ae Wire Geeds—see Wire. 


Inch......_ 9 10 3=69xll 
#4. 


oe Per dos 50 5.50 4.50 
New Haven cosss 0g ue 
gO 65&10¢ 


Buckets, Well. 


Galvanized— 
Hill’s......¥# doz, Mat ote 14 qt, Bi 
Iron Ciad........ ti shat te 
Helwig’s Flat ay cent” oeerescaccce 
Helwig’s Wired Top.......... ¥ doz 3 to 


Bull Rings—See Rings, Bull, 
Butchers’ Cleavers—See Cleavers 
Butchers’. 


Butts— 
Brass— 


Wrought Brass............. «+ +-75&10@808 

bee | fn a gh succooesongapens re 
ast Bri rbin’s, Fast........ 

Cast Br: rent Eanae stent esses vos GE 


Fast Joint, ae. 
Fast Joint, Broad.. 


Loose Joint, Japanned eutcedaa ae ° 
Loose Joint, Jap. wn Acorns 
Parliament Butts. 
Mayer’s Hinges 
Loose Pin, Acorns.... 
Loose Pin, Acorns, Ja wee 
Loose Pin, Acorns, Japanned, 














PRMOOE TAB. ccv0s vevece bebasrise 
Wrought Steel— 

Fast Joint, Narrow............++5 

Fast Joint, Lt. Narrow ove 





Fast oe, Brose, aeeee eee 
Tabl Bates’ Bask Fis &o 1.3. ( ” @75s 
able Bu 

Inside Blind, or ° - 
inside Stina, es necesesonan 
Loose Pi 


eee eee essere eeeeeeeees 


tee as Compasses. 
Calks, Toe— 
Gautier, One Prong, Blunt........5 


Burke’s, One Prong, Blunt ..... . bleare 
Rurke’s, Two Prong, Bunt... ... TM4@s¢ 
Burke’s, One Piong, Sharp...... - O4@7¢ 


Can Openers—See Openers, Can. 
Cards— 


Horse & Curry..... on secessBORORI0OT 
OCOSROR. cn0000s ccccvccests oveeee-LOX10&108 
WOEEesccess o00meessoees cave +2 35108108108 


Carpet Sereceheus- See Stretchers 
Carpet. 

Carpet Sweepers—See Sweepers 
Carpet. 

Cartridges—See Ammunition. 





Cattle Leaders—See Leaders, Cat- 
tle. 


Cement. 
Victor Elastic.......... 5 ® pails # DB 5 


Chain— 


Trace, W. and Fancy Chains, 
List sone es 21, 1890... *yeesos 


American Co! 

6 6s ‘53 0S | “ae Sho Soh 3.80 
ada oe, 

German Colt, Ist st Ook. 8 






Covert Traces 

povess pak: sveecceesté pee 
a see Srareses 

Galvanized Pump = "iar 

we lron.. 7 
ack Chain, Brass..... wore Os 





Chalk Lines—See Lines, 
Chisels— 
Socket Framing ang Firmer. 


Witherby......... seecceee PoeTS @ 7T6R10 


ont Tool Co OM 
10 TOO] UO... ese eeccece 
Bec 


Bri gesibe .ctdec vane 
oo Miscellaneous. 


Spear # Jackaoaooo0ooseoe “Ss 


ORR Ee HEHE EEE E EEE Ee See ee 


Buck Bros. 
Cold Chisels, OB ..........++++ LE@IGS 
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Chucks- Cutters— feoee. deveer Bate, ro vi ¥ 96.26 CR iiien ses ocaneiecenapecumecmeumual 6is 
Beach Pat....... .....each, $8.00...... 20% Meat. ve Ho ©. Sets. No. 3. $12.00, | Biizzard. 70% 
2 e1og | Bltazard............... ceeceeecseeeceees 
Morge's Adjastabié,cach, $1. #7, yt nai ones. ° =, teereecesce.ceees yore “- B D., & Co.” 's all Steel........... on 50% | Double Action Crown......... .....++- 60% 
Syracuse, Balz Pat... .......c...0+. wg $14.00 $17.00 $19.00 980.00 race Screw Drivers 2772077707.07% ‘Baton en mranenaete = 
ees Re cwatce "a3sg Woodruff’s ®doz i... .+.+..40&65% | Buck Bros.’ Screw-Driver Bits ... StAP oo. ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees te eeaeeeees 60% 
kinner’s Patent Chucks. oe 83s ROB. rccercceres . 300. alte, Peerless and Giant...........00+++ “BOR % 
Universal Lathe Chucks............ 40% | Hales Pattern ¥ doz........... "70@70&5% Ee Beaters.—See Beaters, Egg. DN iicdcdacinsniicandausaah 60& 104108 
eaepenters Lathe Chucks.......... ton We isactunveccrsnengahe 11 12 as ieee lenis sactentiaadiielien ta Boss and Pet............... 60 &10%10810% 
ee eee eoccss eeeesecsccses 7 —~s oO ers. ° > 
Union Mfg. Co., Amerionn ese = ” oe - x soners, 8B. | Keystone, P. D. & Co., each, $1.50.... 20% 
ENS aces vexstevegcaed $8.50, 25% a te ee ee Electric Bell Sets.—sSee Bells, Elec- 
Combination. ree eee esnees 408 Each... $7 $10 $25 $60 goo tie. — and Jotty Preset 
SG0CCCrcoee en a seeccenas AC oe . F . 
uiversal... eaeereces  seeseensenas fon Enter rise. ae 3° essa os Emery. — No. 4 to No. 54 to Flour, cr sses, Fruit and Jelly 
oy Fobe-- cece Bane nee é nit a ae. li as er. Ag Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 
urns. Great American Meat Cutter ig ker 
ae Meat Cutter.........- gs, # D.. ro Bue 234¢ Funnels. 
Tepe Jute, one 9°, Sal. $3.25; '7 gal., Each" gn00 aa.78 ones RA ie of keas, # BD. ..5 ws? ¢ Se 3 ¢@ | Gersdorff’s Perfection, Standard ana 
MeDermaid Star Barrel Churn, each, | Miles’ Challenge # dox....... AO@454105 | in case.......6 ¢ Bae 5 ¢ oni lone ee 
6 gal., $2 60; 10 gal., $2.75; 15 gal., | «= «PNOBe- ween ee eneee 10-® cans, less a dan tae & to 
Satph $3.00 109 Home No. 1.....,.. 2700, $20.9 240.00 | “than i0....10 ¢ 106 —76@ | ace RDTT over 12008 nn aS 
Clamps— Draw Cut, each: che a Enameled and Tinned Ware F Sold 
— urnaces, Soldering. 
Nos..5 See Ware, Hollow. ”q 
Phare nareua ON gE] edt 975 $80 $205... 20035 peruore Bo 8 Gem tn manera 2.958 
Adjustable, Hammers..........-. ssscSOl | teed hammamndikoessiosl’"°"" manera! Escutcheon Pins—See Pins, Es- 
Adjustable, Stearn’s.......... 80@80&10% Little oo nterprise soitiviaso cutcheon. Fuse— ¥ 1000 ft 
=" ce — . — — aes soaios Chadborn’s Smoked Beef Cutter, # $93.00 Escutcheons. Common Hemp Fuse,for dry ground.$2.70 
Cabinet, Sargent’s...........-.... 683k 10% Common Cotton Fuse,for dry ground 2.85 
Carriage Makers’, Sargent’s....... 70&10% Tobacco. Door Tock. ...Same dis as Door Locks. Single Taped Fuse, for wet ground.. 3.85 
Brass Thread......... ..... { ing ped ’ 
Carriage Makers’, P. & W. Co. .40&106 Champion Pecvccceccesecergeces 20&10@304E | DTASS LNPOAG......... cececenes 60@60&10% 
RBberhara Mfg. Co...” we Wood Bottom.......... ¥# doz $5 0@ 85. 25 WOO Nivnccccecseccccccesen cesccccese 25% | Double Taped Fuse, for very wet gr. 4.86 
. . BOUR cee ccccccsccccs-secess 25 . 
an eae ‘see Vises. Saw Filers’. Nashua Lock — 8..¥ doz, $18.00 50@55% Expanded Metal. — pin eg eto aaah eat a 
Carpenters’, ‘Cincinnati 25&104 TE a in a . 55% List No. 5, Small Gutta Percha Fuse, for water. 7, 
penters, CINCINNALL......+0+++. Sarzents’s..... 6.2.4.0 # doz, $24, 558106 | Lathing. 00. oo... eseeeeeceenee enee 10% | Large Gutta Percha Fuse, for water.12,00 
Cleavers NN aed ¥ doz $20. 00, 40% | Fencing, Painted Ti xecucaseccents 20% 
a Washer. Netting, Painted Sheets.............. 204 G 
Pubciors ene | Piinanes ¥ em 00, poasenses pose Bete, Gaivanieed geogtsettecees ees aos Fates, Molasses— 
seas creeceneees SN conceuennsas ards, Paneled.............15% | ’g Pattern.........--75&10&5@808 
i SE ” Petes we anevnnsy pener's.5 #doz Pol. ou Fan: rai $18, 6.60. : a Tree Guards, Paneled.............0000+ 15% —— danaaan ‘Serpe oe 60&104108 
New Haven Edge Tool Co.’s Siinens. Bicccececees doz $ F Stebbin’s Tinned Ends............. 106108 
Pos. & We veeverenennnn los ney jn secs creer SOL asteners, Blind— Chase’s Hard Metal...........+--». a 
at eee *“i6@d08 i Mackrell’s, ® doz. $1.00.........20@20&108 | Lincoln’s Pattern. cesees esses eel OQ TOROS 
a oe one Tabl menos va Sand’s Screw Pat. $15 y SF..COK108 | Weedsn.-.----cueeeecnseenssnssnres 208108 
— ocket an BDI. coccccccccces et prices nd’s Ole Pr. i O88 
Wostenholm,.. ..New listin pre ino Washburn’s Old Pattern, # > sta . 89.00 No. 1, $7: No. 2, $8; No. 3, $9; No. 4, 
Berway, Axle, }4 & 5-16........... 55&5&. peer RE on eel ince u aks new list Wii cc ccsoxntsacde. seseurennns e108 108 
grade Norway Axle, 34 #610. Gouse D Austin & Eddy No. 2008'¥ gr-.-....10.0| Gauges. 
Gerace Sigs sion Possess ampers, &c— Security Gravity, # gr.. we eeee $0.00 sncieiaien Mheiiine ie onl 
arkin Ortise, BC. .......+.ee0e0 
Wrought-lfro ane Cl mae ER cccescnes <adtexed 40&10% Faucets.— 5: ter and Scratch. 
Steel venee sane" acre pb be —— - Damper | eee a Sets 40s Seneetrs Sa Se 25&1 
oseneeeds reseseutnaed EE casa nnrékavnedieonkes Lee inuetardagasescoccccgccccnssiniees 
ae Ae Cae * | Excelsior ne - +«40810% | Bohren-s Pat. Rubber Ball............. 25% | Wire, Wheeler, Madden & Co <n 
Cire Ee ee Di Post Hole, & a. COM EEE «.-cereseccerenes 335% | Wire, Morse’s... sseaacauleaaal 
e, &e. seers, Pos ole, &c.— SEAT. «ssn eee e sees seeenseneererseesecsces 60% | Wire, Hrown & Sharpe’s........--L0@208 
Cockeves...... en s-seeecaeee50% | Samson Post Hole Digger, # doz $96.00, | peers ee ae 4085225 | Wire, P.S. & W. CO....00-.eeperees 10&10% 
2 w 
Cocks, Brass. Piateher Cost Hole Augers. von i aes Gon heed Pe at ae ay. a ‘ betes _ 
ureka Diggers.. .... doz 4. ail an Ni. nsaneceeveusaees O&5% 
Bardware list..............seseesees boxes | Furexa Diggers.. ....# Y dice $8,00@9.00 | mLOCkPort, Metal Plug, reduced ist. Gos | TN kg *P Gimleta..... .sssscag 408108 
Coffee Mills—See Mills, Coffee. Vaughan’ 8 Post Hole ‘ion # doz Pe San “‘onnentos “ Diamond ” Gimlets.........+ # ar $5.00 
‘ $13.00@14.00 | Cork Lined.................. 7OR5@70810% Double Cut, Shepardsen’s......25@4 
Collars, Dog, &c. Kohler’s Little Giant....... # doz. $18.00 | Burnside’s Red Cedar... Double Cut, Ives’... -..+-+-+00 60@60&54 
Kohler’s Hercules............ # doz. 15.00 | Burnside’s Red Cedar, bbi iota. 2-S0m108 Double Cut, Douglass’ ........++... 40&10% 
Medford Fancy Goods Co.......... 40&10% | Kohler’ New Champion..... # doz. $9.00 | John Sommers’ “ Bee,” ® gr $12...... s nacececese 25@2OR5S 
Embossed, Gilt, Pope & Steven’s list | Schniedler............... ... # doz. $18.00 | Peerless Best Block Tin Key.. 
30&10% | Ryan’s Post Hole Diggers..# doz $24.00 IXL, Ist quality, Cork Lined.. Glue— 
soother, eae SS pe eeeseseees 40% Cronk’s Post Bars, # doz 0. ~ sontos Diamond Lock.................. Le +} - mee eeses sececeeee memes. 
rass, rope "s list... ......000- 50&5@. P t Fl a Upton’s WI ....cceeeeeceeseescees se 
Chapman Mfg. Company..... .50&10@60% Gibbs Et Hote ne ger, ¥ doz $30.00, 50g pS es a eae improved Process vecccccccecees 25@25&58 
mper SU seicive Gadienseuss 
Combe, Curry. = * | Rellable Cork Lined.”.°""."°".""<co0g | Glue Pote—See Pots, Glue, 
cae nae 60&10@508108105 | Dividers— acl ogtern Pattern Cork Lined:::./°:.508| Grease, Axle. 
Bey be oe G8. revo | ee Compaen, Bnterprise, # doz $50.00..........20810¢ | Fraser's ....-.--Keg # ® 4¢, Pall ¥ m & 
sea 3 ne’s, PR cacascedccne 5 IN DOKES.... +--+ -++ 0s 
Dog Collars—See Collars, Dog, &c. Victor, # doz $36,00............ soaion Dixon’s Everlasting, in bxs...# io os ice 


Compasses, Dividers, &c.— 
Compa era , Calipers, Dividers.70@70&10% 
Bemis 


& Call Co.’s 
RR re +. 6OR5S 
Compasses & Calipers.............. 5 
Wing and Inside or Outside...... 50a5% 
(Call’s Pat. PED scvccectipctenneda 
J. Stevens & 0.5 ...00000 TIL aBelog 


vs 
Calipers and Dividers. ... 25&1 
oe alipers and Dividers......... 4 
Combi ion Dividers............... 25% 
Ceopers’ Toeols—See Tools, Coopers’. 


Cord— 


See ee eee eee eee eee eeeee 


—— quali D1 
White Stton Brai Laisa eee ? 
Sash # B13 


Patent . eD 
at aid Italian Sash... @ B hieasg 


A Quality, 

B Quality, White, 50¢. 

8 ality, Drab, 55¢. 
y, White (only 


8 pare Braided, , White, Hy 

Ivan eyivan Spring Extra Brai Drab. 

sylvan Semper Idem, Bro ted, White... re 509 | 3 
Hemp, Braided... --25¢ 

Braided, White Cotto: 

Braided, Drab Cotton, baet nganasy 

Braided, oo Hemp, 55¢. 


Braided, Linen.80¢ ...... ... 
Tate & Co. Braided Wire, james ft... 54¢ 


Wire Picture. 
Braided or Twisted............... 75&104 
Cerkscrews—See Screws, Cork. 


Cera Knives and Cutters—See 








Crackers, Nut— 


Table (H. & B. Mfg. Co.)............... 4048 
Blake’s Pattern......... # dos’ $2.00, 10% 
Turner & Seymour Mfg. oo Gee eneseeas 50% 


Crow Bars—See Bars, Crow. 
Curry Combs—See Combs, Curry. 
Curtain Pins—See Pins, Curtain. 





Door Springs—See Springs, Door. 
Drawers. 
Bes BD GeB i cccovccccstcccccsect $18&£$20 


Drawing Knives —See Knives, 
Drawing. 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 


I ncn nttescovenauund each $1.75 
Mockemithe’ seu resting, each 6: 50,208 
Breast, P. 8. 


Breast, Wilson's. bp eececcceccuccccugucd “ORSe 
Breast, Millers Falls....... each $3.00, 25% 
Breast, Bartholomew’s....each $2.50, 
25&10@404 
Ratchet, Merrill’s.......... ose RO@LK5S 
Ratchet, Ingersoll’s........... oocnncous 25% 
Ratchet, FEE De ccccedes céccsae — 
Ratchet, eet Bevcrcccscves sede 10% 
Retehet, Weston’s.......-ccscccccs 20@25% 
Ratchet, te . Triple Action. .-25@304 
Ratchet, Curtis ee a 


Whitney’s Hand a Plain, 
Adjustable, $12.00. . 
Wilson’s Drill Stocks. . 





Process 50810854 
Graham’s Pat. Groove Shank 50810854 
Drill Bits.—See Augers and Bits, 


Drill Chucks.—See Chucks. 
Dripping Pans -See Pans, Dripping. 
Drivers, Screw. 








Douglas aay. Cvs. vivdscted -20@20&104 
dad rouhynaseeddenadasedéeadeoed 60% 
PE wacvaseesetdd’ dhecectouesssee 
Stanley R. & L. Co.’s 

Varnished Handles.............. 65&104 

Black Handles............. eeieans 60&104 
Sargent & Co.’s 

No.1 Forged Blade.......... 60&10&10% 

Nos. 20, 30 and 60. .... ...66%&10&104 

ITE coats cmias goduuiel nels 
Kaave & Cowles ; 

DPA Ga sencccceccesceossqaseed 60&20@704 
Ho. 2 . eee 
0. 3.. 60&5@60& 

Nos, 4 and 00, Acme and Ideal. Se 

56@50&10&54 
IEE «sion gti en inkis sncctt 25&10&5% 
GED POONOND. ccccececcecssts sed@nann 
CHAMPION... 2.0.0 eceeeees eeeeeees 258104 


SS aaa 

Crawford’s A ustable.. 

Ellrich’s Socket and Ratchet..25@25& 0% 
Allara’s Spiral, new list............... 254% 
Koib’s Common Sense # doz $6.00,2564104 
Syracuse Screw-Driver Bits... .30&30&5% 
Serew-Driver Bits......... # doz. 50@75¢ 


Felloe Plates—See Plates, Felloe. 
Fifth Wheels.— 


Derby and Cincinnati....... ....... 45854 
PIONS  cdecaccetats eccccceneceaed 50&5% 
Files— 
Domestic— 
Nicholson Files, Rasps, &c............... 
60&10@60& 1L0&5% 
Nicholson (X. F.) Files................+. 25% 


Nicholson’s Royal Files (Seconds). ....754 
(extra prices on certain sizes) 
G. & H. Barnett (Black Diamond). 





GU&1L0@sOe 10&5% 

Other makers, best a 10@60&20% 
Fair brands .... ........ &10&1L0@70&5% 
Second quality TORO TERIOR 
N feholson’s Horse Rasps.. Ea 
Heller’s Horse Rasps...... 50&734@50& 1 
McCaffrey’s Horse Rasp ie enecane BO 108 
Cocies — Rasps, Hand Cut... ‘Somlog 

im ed— 
Moss & Gamble....List, A fee 1883, 154 
I bets list, 20% 
Sc ccdchscacecescquhh Stake list, 25@304 
ONE Oks secevecesce Turton’s list, 20@25% 
Greaves’ Horse Rasps..American list, 69% 

Fixtures. 

Grindstone— 
Sargent’s Patent................006. 70&1 
Reading Hardware Co............ Somes | 8 
Es GO ccc ccncgtsébstugegeccst 50&10% 


Fluting Machines—See Machines, 
Fluting. 


Flating Scissers—See Scissors, 
Fluting. 


Fedder ueezers—See Squeeze 
a," oo 


Forks— 
Hay,Manure, &c.,Asao List. 65&5@05&104 
Hay. a &e., Phila, List. 60@60&54 
Plated, see Spoons. 


Frames— 
Saw— 
White Vermont........ oie 00 
Red, Polished and V. =. 
‘i ay Os 


Screen, Window and Door— 
Porter’s Pat. Window and Door Frame. 


1 
Warner’s Screen Corner Irons.. . ‘ 

lus 
Stearns’ Frames and Corners. 108 

Freezers, Ice Cream - 

White Mountain............ .. 60@60&54 
Granite State....... Svaveecoad o 5 
GEE ickhe seccecedioces ey 70@70&5% 
Senoricen. ies. en. » ennaiiaall cocsees . - OF 
Buffale Champion...... avec «- CO@E5RE § 
Shepard’s Lightning becccoucte 65@65RE 6 


Dixon’s Everlasti 5 10" alia, ew 35¢ 
Lower grades, spec ran 
# gr $5.50@87.00 


Grindstones— 
Small, at factory.... ..# ton $7.50@9.00 
Grindstone Fixtures—See Fixtures. 
Grindstone. 
Hacx Saws—See Saws. 
Hafts. Awl. 


Sewing, Brass Fer.# - santos 
Pat. Sewing, _— F808 toe 40&108 
Pat. Sewing, Long.......-..+++ W don tis 
Pat. Peg, P ‘ain Top.¥ $10.00... 104 
Pat. Peg, Leather Top. # gr $12.00 .45£10% 
Halters. 

Covert’s, Ro im. Jute....... -- 5028 
Covert’s, Ro Rope, § ope E a wesusued 50&2% 
Covert’s Adj. Rope Halters ....... 
Covert’s Adj. Hope sane i Cattie Tie, 

, Horse and Cattle Ties, 
Covert’s Jute Ho “coe toaas 
Covert’s Adj. Web Halters ........35&2 $ 

Hammers— 
Handled Hammers— 
Mapdole’ B, list Deo. 3. 1, °GB.. -coee 25&10@354 
Humason & Beckley _ 
tha Tool Co.......seeeeseeee 
Fayette R. Plumb............ 50@50&108 
—— ammond & Son.........- 


Hartford, Nail Hammers... -B5&10@40888 


Hartfora, Machinists, &c .... 
Magnetic Tack, Nos. 1, 2, 3, $1.25, 1.50 & 






Neison Tosi ‘Works. 408108 
Warner & Nobles. ‘ 
Peck, Stow & WilCOX ..... ...+++s00+5- 408 
Sargent’s .. 83442108 
seaman ter 
3 ® and under.. .... 
SOO 6 Dacccccccccesees UD ing { ro@r0a10% 
Over 5 B.......0s0.00 
Wilkinson’s Smiths......... 1044¢@11¢4 B 
Handcuffs and Leg Irons—Se 
Police Goods, 
Handles— 


Atkins’ No. 1 Loop, 
13¢; No. 6, 16 
Reversible, 18¢. 

Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 

Boynton’s Loop Saw wandien, 50¢....604 


# pair, anes No. 
No. 2 and No. 


Ss dcecenscecéuesaeseceetésunased 154 
fron, Wrought or Cat 
pene or _— 
beeowesd tz 
ts “90.90 Jem +15 1.35 Lot 
sok toate 


EE Eile PNR allt EES RE TE AE EE OU Se RE SS TE FSR Es BS Bi Ail. i RT ae a 
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518 THE IRON AGE March 12, 1891 
Roggin’s Latches.......... # doz sogese Acme........ os Ideal Irons new list.50&10@50 & 10&10% TE cas napsinancanennei® «+e- 50R10&2% 
Bronze Iron rop doz 70¢ net p Mapnccennsenssseene Sotemanéer, Trons........+ cocccesccc cBOD Shaw’s.......... soccceececs Cocccece ° ty 
’ Store Door Handles—Nuts, $1.62 ; Empire and Crown. B. Sad Irons, # B...... Pr eee 8: 
ef $1.10; no Plate, $0.88 ...... net | Hero and Mo’ : Combined Fluter and Sad if # doz, niveraal............ cree cccccescccco ce OO 
Barn Door, # doz $1.40.........- .. 10&10% | American, Gem, and Star.............. ete © IAIN 35 hn conse hannniiahe basse saigie 1 Solid Grip......-...eeeeeee seeeeeeess OOS 
Chest and ‘ana Lites ociinseanennalll DS Ws con tdtaaindanentscsseoen shousill ..20% | Fox Reversible, Self-Fluter ® doz $24. RT aashncsatetsven sopapunsed 60K108 
Barker’s Double Acting..............+ 254 | Chinese Laundry (N.E. —_ .) B44¢, 15% Li 
Wood— Union Se; Psicsncassnadesiannaea eee New ew England eaaan Wi abheneserteeciae , 15 nes— 
Baw and Plane.......... 40&10@40&10&5% mmer’s enanteal is Troy Poi. Irons. . Cotton and Linen Fish, Draper’s......50% 
Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, Sledge, &c.. = Boats , list Jan. 91...... Draper’s and Tate's 5 Chali 4 naonenase 
nee ae ¥or $2.00 Sensible Tailor’s Irons... ores Masons’ ens ft No. 
Hickory Firmer Chisel, ass’d . ¥er'-s0 x National Self-Heating.... 1.25; No. 2, $3: 75; No. 3, $2.25; No. 
Hicko ee ees ar5.00| = an tones TEs On By GR Occcccccccceces ccecees 
Apple Chisel, ass’ ? grb. . 2 Soldering Coppers.......... # B22 SER IE sc cveansssvansanetaasiiand 
Apple Firmer Chisel, large...¥ gr 6. = Covert’s Adjustable, list Jan, 1, 1886, Samson, Cotton, No. 4, $2; No. 434, $8.50; 
et Firmer Chisel, ase’d...# or 8.00 2 B5&2% 
Socket Framing Chisel, ase’d.¥ gr 5.00) 3 Irons, Pinking, per doz., 65¢. Silver Lane Braided, No $6.00; No. 
a oe "8 Pat File .........++- 50- 40% 1, $6.50; 0. 2, $7.00; No. 3, $7 
pay +e wercg ages -pevessasconateess 50&104 | Jack Screws—See Screws. ufc. pete ines, Mar Wik hah Wee 
rea Niagara, Ho c attern, per y n’s ; . 
—— a= ceeeneni eT ae pergus.co | packs Wagon. $2.00; No. 436, $2.50. 








Hoe, 
Hangers— 
Barn Door, old patterns. ..60&10& 10@70% 
Barn Door, New E land. ..60&10&10@70 
Samson Steel Anti- ion 554% 
en re .55% 
Hamilton W ht Wood Track. ......55% 
DW, B, WOOE TERE on ccccccccccccece . 65% 
ea padunilanevtinrhabvactaness 608&10% 


— and Wooster, Medina Mfg. Co. ‘di 
Climax Anti-Friction.2200277072°.°0. lips 
Climax Anti-Friction o Wood Track55¢ 








Zenith for Wood -» 55S 

*g Steel Arm.. .508 

Barn Door. .50% 

8 s Imp’ved (Anti-Friction).65&10% 
fo. 1. $15.00 ;; He. 8, GA5.09; No. 

3, z18. en, speupestevouneqounevened 
Cheri inebenepoenewecees pesnvaniil 
eaters eeeniedepeheneeneones 

Pe Cicsnacentsnscccecce 
Best Anti-Friction 
Duplex (Wood 





Track) 60&10& 
Pa # doz pr. 4 in, $10.00; Loe 
Terry’s Steel Anti-Friction Leader B08 1 
*a Steel Anti-Friction Ideal. .50&104 

*s Patent, Steel Covered...... 50@5: 

ood Track [ron Clad, # ft. ee ee 


@arrier Steel Arti- waeticn peasnese bokt 
Architect, ® set $6.00 aa 





Searing D Door Hanger..20&10@25&1 
Warner’s Pat........... 20&1 O@toeloklon 
Stearns’ “antl: -Friction.20&10@20&10&104 

Challenge... . .25&10@25&10&104 


Fees ee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeees 


anton 


SOHO E EE HO ERE ERE E Hee eee eeEeeeEeEee® 


SPREE Ree eee ee ee waeeeeee 


eos esccnevecscccocccccns 60@ 608 10% 
yo 


TAS e Reet eee eres wee 


Nickel Cast i 

Nickei, Malleable Iron and Steel .. 

Scranton Anti- ee Single Straps Sua 

Wild West, 4 in. Wheel, $15.00; 56 in. 
Wheel, $21.00 





Harness Snaps—See Snaps. 
Aatchets— 
American Axe and Tool Co. 
1000's 





70&2% 
oo. 50S 
L0&5@804 
Clark’s Mortise Gravity.......... ee | 
en eee *yotiogssaro 0&5: 
10&5¢ 
ss ih OE, wonsesencenenne 0&10% 
i. Gravity...... T5&1OS75&10R5¢ 
PEED: Swen cccsecescos ese oveoesd 
N ase 
*s Genuine Pattern 
0.8., Lull & 
cme, Lr & Porter 





75% 
Queen Reversible. ...70&10&5@75% 
Ore ee Lull & Porter, Nos. & ee 


orthfs Automatic Blind pies No. 
2 ee Wood, $9.00 ; No. 3, for at, 


err ee ere r ree err eri it eee ree 


Nos. 1, 2, 8. 





Pee eee Stee eeeeeeeeeeeee 


6081 
s Latch and Hinges. ¥ doz $12.00, 


Hinge Co.'s list, March 
coe ceeee se s0+ seeeeees DOM 


Gear's Spring ee on and Bla lank Butts........405 


Wrought Iron Hinges 
List February 14, 1891. 
I GINEE Tien etesnanscnareseveneeaill 50&10¢ 
Corrugated Strap and T......... 50 &10% 


Screw Hook andj ,1012in.. ¥B.. 4¢ 


to 20 in,, # B.3 


Strap... .o....cc00e (22 to 36 in., ? Dd. 


in., 8 ® Me 
Screw Hook and Eye.... in.,# ™ 534¢ 

in.,# BD 454¢ 
Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 32 and 34 


50&1 
Rolled Blind Hi Nos. 232 and 234 
— 55&10¢8 
pened PIALO. ... cccccccccccccccces --70&10% 
Raised. . 


Plate Hinges 
“ Providence” 


Hoes— 


Eye— 
D. & H. Seovil.......c.cccccscccecccscese 20% 
Lane’s Crescent Planters Pattern. 45858 
Lane’s Razor oe aoe eons Pr 
Maynard, S. & O. Pat.........++++++ 55S 
Sandusky Tool Gone 0. Pat. or 
@60s 





> 5¢ 
over 12in., @ DB. ...4¢ 


Am. Axe and Tool Co., 8. & O. 


POLE. coc ccsccccccccccccccsocces 
Chattanooga Tool Co., 8. & O, Pat..60& 
5@60&104 
GEUD. ccccccccscccces coccecccs eocces 60&10% 
Handled— 
Garden, Mortar, &c........ 65&5@658108 
Planter’s, Cotton &c...... - 65&5@6581048 
arren Hoe......... ~aenebnsesaanemnmenll 
DGS. “igitcakenanins evened # doz $4.00 
Hes ae. a and Ringers--See 
Rings and 
Hoistin 


Apparatus—See Ma 
chines, Hoisting. 


Heollew-Ware—See Ware, Hollow. 
Holders. 


Bag. 


ee S Pat.......06 »~¥ doz $18.. ...60% 


Baseusian 
Barber's, ny eae 


Balz Pat 
Nicholson File Holders...........+.+«+ 
BREET WOE ERUORER, . ccc cccescoscooneces 208 


Hooks— 


Clothes e, eons list... 
Clothes Line, Reading list. 


60&1 
comes Sargent’s ap cose 55&10&10% 


tt. .55&10@55£10&1 
Goat cot ona Hat, Secaenits list. - 


55&1 
Coatand Hat,Reading .50R10@508 10aie4 
Wrought Iron— 

Cotton, ...- 51 stoner acascee Et Ga Ot $1.25 
Cotton Pat. (N.Y.Mallet & H gti 
7. & @. sits. Co.).. Bon 

‘Soe Wrought Goods. 
Wire "Boat pat and Hat, oan, list April, 


AF NRHA ER OEE HO Ree eee eeee See eeeee 


Tassel and Picture 
_ aos Staples, 


POeeeeSeCECSTOECE SC Ce Ser eres 





Indestrictibie ees ane ses ebanatl 45% 
Coat and Hat, Standard.......... 60% 
Handy Hat and Coat............... 50&10¢ 
paeey Ceiling Hooks ‘an eetee 
plas, Es GES BEND. cccnccccssenvacesed 
Miscellaneous. 
Grass .No.2, $2.00: No. 8, $2.25; wo4. 
Nolin’s Grass................+. 
ON eee 
Whimletree—Patent..............e.s0ee  O Tee 
Hooks and Eyes—Malleable Iron. 
70&104 
Hooks and Eyes—Brass....... -60&10&104 
Fish Hooks, erican..... eth boon cvees 
Bench Hooks ............ See Bench Stops. 


Herse Nails—See Nails, Horse. 
Herse Sheee—See Shoes, Horse. 
Hesse, Rubber— 





Com Se 75@7 
Standard......... -60&10&5@60£10& 104 
Ee % 
SARA SY. Oe 4 
N. Y. B. & P. Co., Extra..... eos 

N. Y. B. & P. Co., Dundee... %0& @ oon 

Huskerse— 

Biair’s Adjustable........ . # er $8.00 
Blair’s A — Clipper... “ ar 7.00 
Hubbard’s Solid Steel. . sesecees @ QF 4.50 


Indurated Fiber - War e— See 
Ware, Indurated Fiber.— 


Irens. 


Sad— 
From 4 to 10, at factory....# 100 B, 


Self-Hea' 
Self-Heati 
Mrs. Pott’s 





WRUE se cacvcceconcnccecccessnsece 00nd 64 


Kerties— 


Brass, i Plain, list Jan. 1, °91..°5&54% 
Brass, Spun, Pla. W.M.list Jan. 1, 91.2 % 
Enameled and Tea—See Hollow Ware. 


Keys— 
Lock Asso’n list Dec. 30, 1886... .50&10@ 


Eagle, Cabinet, &c......... 
Hotchkiss’ Brass Blanks 
Hotchkiss, pogeee and Tinned 
Hotchkiss’ P. 

Ratchet Bed Keys ¥ doz 
Wollensak Tinned............... .- .5OK10g | Barnes 


Kalife Gharpencre—See Sharpen- 
ers, Knif: 
Kuives. 
Butcher, Shoe, &ce— 
“—— s Butcher Knives, ist Oct. 1, 
Ames’ Butcher Knives... 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c 
Jordan’s AAAI, Butchers’, li 
en Butcher Knives 40&10% 
W. W. Wilson, Butcher, 6 in., $2.00; 7 
in., $2.70 ; 8 in., $3.80, &c. 









Ames’ Shoe Knives..............+. 20@25% 
Ames’ Bread Knives. * doz $1.50, 15@20% 
Moran’s Shoe and Bread............... 20% 
Hay and Straw........... See Hay Knives. 
Table and Pocket............. See Cutlery. 


Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co. Western Pat., 

Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co. Crescent..... 50 
— 

Bradl 





Ad ° 

Wilkinson’s Folding..... ocseced 
Hay and Straw— 

Lightning. .Mfrs’. price # doz $18.00, 254 
But jobbers cut this 00. freely, 
often selling at $8 ee 

Wotewer™ >... osesne Sane Hf aes 

Carter’s Needle...... Oz J 2 

eee ¥ doz $13. 13.50 

Auburn Hay, Com. and = ne -50% 

Auburn, Straw 


eee eee een e nes seeeeeees 


Stee eee eee eeweesee 


Knapp & Cowles. 508 
Buffalo Adjustable...... ® doz $3.00 25% 
Buffalo Double Adj’table. ® doz $8.00 25 


K nobs— 
Door yo 
Door Por. J ap’d. 
Door Por. Niexei.. 
Door Por, Pla‘ 
Drawer, Porcel 





Hemacite Door Knobs......... mI 8 
Yale & Towne a list Dec., 1885. 
Furni Plain. 75¢ 





Shutter, Porcelain............. in: “éeaion 
Carriage, Jap........... a i, 60&108 
Bardsley’s ood Door, utter, &c. .40% 


les. 
eo Sargent’s............55&108 


35&10% 
Melting, Monroe’s Pat. dos 
5 | Noting Bee W- i a 


Lanterne— 
Tubdular— 
Plain with G 





Lift with 
ithout Guards, 25¢ ® doz 
Police Lanterns (including packages) 
2%-inch Bull’s-eye Police reg 


8-inch Bull’s-eye Police regular....... 
? ors ene 
2%4-inch Bull’s-eye Police flash 


e “ 

8-inch Bull's eye Police flash li ht. sive s 

doz $4.50 

Lawn Mewers—Scee Mowers, Lawn. 
Leaders, Gostte. 

Beckley & Co. 


Lemen Squeezers—See Sqtvezers, 


Wolleneak’s Transom, 


Clase 3 an é! Bronze aa. eesve ae 


Mason's Colored | Cottom.... .. ........408 
Wire Clothes.. Nos, tie i ‘Ooo 


100 ft. 
Ventilator Cord Miralded.. 
White or Drab Cotton @ * “dos 


Lecks, &c.— 
Eagle Gaylord Par-} List M cD "8A, 
ie, Gaylord Par- st Marc rev 
ker and Corbin.. Jan.1,’85 ..3833¢&24 
Deitz, Nos, 36 to 39........ © cocccoesgas 
Delta, Nos. 51 tO 63......ccccccccee . 3 
Deitz, Nos, 86 to 96........ -..0es none 
oe Picks tach.” 
mtg, Oo ciel seenehennene L108 
teh and Corbin Trunk............ 
ee ” Cab. and Cone: 
Tee naeanagune weer heal wee DOS 


Door Loc Latches, &c 
R. 2 S. tte. Co. — Mar.20, 


eee eee eee eens een eeeeeee 


eseeqg70 


aera: & bs. that A 1 is prices , 
oat oh ware 


He eeee eee eeeees 


Deitz Flat Key..... asegegcoccoves ocones 
L. & C. Roun 





loe 
Britta Grant & Mathes 75&108 

r ame a penoeean 
TN ete ig. Co."6...... -. net 
eel basis Lock ASE Brssassases® 
Romer’s, Nos. 0 to 91 
Romer’s Scandinavian, 






BOMins ceces see + - DO0@90R108 
E. T. Fraim’s Keystone Soares 
Nos. 119, 120. 130 and 140,.. . . Saas 
Other Nos.......... oe peocecccce 
Ames Sword Co. up to No. 156 Weg scccees 
Ames Sword Co. up to: No. 150........ 
Slaymaker Barry & — 


nae 


IED. cue ohb 6640006 anes +++ B5R5S 
NO. 41 MMO, ceccore.cecccees 458108 
No. 61 line........ eeee-cce 


5085 
No. 21 Bh Hho sseccecnsssssscssceonsensnsTOR 
Clark's, No.1, #10; No. 2, $8 ® gr.. . 


Rete eee 4 toate eeeeeeee sees 


Morris and Triumph, list Aug. 16, 





~ ‘ect d 
Hugunin’s New Balances ........ 


H ms Sash Locks. Seee 

cae ies posteseces . 608) 10@608i0&54 
Rega. ae Y “Bobeibs 
D a Barnes M “Go... 
Siento tale set 
Security........... ore cotocecseonseseotne 


Ras sccsvecitvestedicctnd Garo eto 80 


Lumber Teools—See Tools, Lumber 
Lustre— 
— See... am, $1.75 he 


eee eee eee eee eee te eeeeeee 


ea: 


Boring— 
ao thout 


seeereeee 


ther Machines: 2 BBB B.FBiceccccvescoes 
wi — 7.00 7.50 .......- 


Knox, & Ral 60 each 


Fi kins 


—— 
Beatie hice’s Pat. 5.50 $75. ioaeiotog 


ead 
en $3.00; 6 in., aor 
Demeetig Piste 212. pcb 


G10 cn We 68 Wan 


FO OEe Ce Renee + Oe er eNeeEe® «6! 
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“si ene Pe ee Were ened ‘ 00. “ 508108 Bailey's & eanley R. & L. Co.) cise Mest Mak 10% 
Pi wanna dr odaecnedéan .oeiniaedal 0. ; No. potion . —_ torn. ee 
sh Hand Fiuter, No. 06° ¥ dos Universal, ¥ dos aS Seset + eee ORES 40&10@40810&10¢ | Pitcher Spout, Best Makers... Oonein 
isahas ennnnncccsnseracscasasena’ eee ic, # doz $2.50..... eovese «+ &0% | Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley R. & L. Pitcher Spout, Cheaper Goods.70@70&5% 
Clark’s Hand Fluter. my ‘doz $16.66 eevee “Soe Champion ® doz $2.00............ -».5¢4 MED caseveuccieaduased 20&10@20& L0&10% Punches— 
Combined Fluter and v4 Tro} victor Planes (Stanley R. & L.Co.). ..... Saddlers’ or Drive, good, ® doz.. 
15,00...» 808 P king, Steam— eee Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast Steel Drive.. 
Buffalo ....... = cocce 10% Steer’s Iron Planes,........... Bem » 
nee Meriten Mal.iron Co."s sogsoniog | pemaie@Call Co’s Springfield Socket-b0uSs 
ng— \e. los ccecces' ’ ualit 2 
theanwe Thana Welt, with Look Standard... s -S0RSgOss Davia’s tron Planea 00.0.0... 40@s0u10% Stet Lantte Pel... 184 
Si Misatness45ceiseansness vadesenee 208 | Ty Bee. 6 ee Standard. Ox Onan eo Plane Co........ etree Bemis & Call Co.’s Spring and Check . .40% 
Moore’s Differentiai Pulley Biock.. ::40% NY Bae B. Ga. Duele.” ae Gage Tool Co. 3 seit ‘Setting. a Solid Tinners’,P.S.&W.Co.,#doz$1.44, 55% 
NE FE, C0 Bins nccecessneacasazoepen 258 | N'Y BSP! Oo” Sale oct | a . Iron Planes ‘séasse . . : % Tin’rs’ Hollow Punches P.3.&W.Co.20&2% 
Washing Jenking’ Standard: ¥ B 804... 46GibE54 | Standard Tool Co..... ee NOMEN | avayeledtine ton 
Anthony Warne, ¥ doz No. 1, $51; No. Miscellancous— Tons J Very’s Revolving.........++.++-sses00: 
2, $15; No American Packing.......... 10¢@11¢ BB | Buteher’s................ Ma ”®”.mrrnrnnr eee 
Mallets. SEE EIIEN ane csoncecsccen anal tt IY PEMMENIINEN Coo: tcncecucuccucesacddceusted 
Italian Packing ............. 1 4 D “ ail— 
Bickory. ne seeeees o seeeee 20&10@20&10&104 Cotton Packing ..... ....... 15 "9 ¥ 7 _— arenas ee sented 35&2¢ | Sliding Door. Wr’t Brass,:¥ B 35¢...... 15% 
Agate Os Go. ii SORLOGMEIONIO‘ | Fate ........000: Siediscncsschiial @® | Sandusky. Sliding Door, Bronzed Wr’t Iron. .# ft. 7¢ 
B, & L. "Block Co., Hickory & L. V. ais ws 254 | Sliding Door, lron Pointed, © foot 4¢, 40% 
80@30&108 Padlecks— See Locks. + WHIT, ec ccceeeceeceeenrscnnes Barn Door Bight. tn 
Mattocks. Regular list. Plates. Per 100 feet.......... 3.10, 10% 
60&10@60k10&58 Pails. Fel ro etndheasinnduanead ¥ DB 6¢@64<¢ | B.D. for N. E. ae oon. 
Measures— ers and Nippers— ma 
Butto icascchaneunwens Per 100 feet....$2.15 2.70  3.25..net 
Standard Fiberware, No. 1, peck, ¥ Galvanized Iron— Sue ie nets. $1360; N ior i Terry's Steel Rail, # foot............, 4 
dozen, $4; }¢-peck, $3.50. mils Light Weta? Ld ois 7, 4. $21.00 @dos........ ..... Victor Track Rail, 7¢ # foot........ soaks 
Meat Cutters—See Cutters, Meat. | Airs Heavy We it. # ds. 3.00 8. 2 3.75 Humason & 1 & Reciciey Mfg. Go. 0g 081 os | oorries e — S. foot cecececoveced 4 
Mills. Helwig’ cameniesneveuae . ’ Gas P ers TCR RR eee eee ro R Secvecesseoesosees e 
Hest eee ee eeeseresesereeseteees akes— 
Coffee— sidney Shepard & Go. meee - Seren Gas Pliers: Custar’s Nickel Piated..60854 | Cast Steel, Association goods...66%4@708 
Box and Side, List Jan. 1, 1888.... 602% | Fire Buckets......... .-... 2.76 3.25 8.50 | Fureke, Pilers and Nippers ....,....... 40% | Cast Steel, outside goods 
American, Enter rprise Mfg Co.20&1) Buckets, see Weil Buckets. P 3 &W. ca OE ahem tanec 60&10&10@70&54% 
The Swift, Lane fros............... 10% Indurated a INbre Ware—255 Saw: as tee cuteattietiin ogunuitl I Ricciccnsunadsdunedaditiad 0@70&54 
Kal Bee Knives, | 3ter Pails, 12 qt .............+- .00 Tinners’ Cutting Nippers, Gibbs Lawn Rake.......... $i 09, 50&15. 
Minctas —— ives, | Hive, Stable aud Mili, id at :.¥ dos $7.80 | «ey» add.6% dis 10% | Canton Lawn Rake... $9.00, 50&10 
Mincing. Gendeond aoe Wares. Carew s Pat. Wrire,Cutters..-5--+-3.20% | Ft. Madison Prise Bow Brace and Peer- 
rd orrill ‘arall ME. eacceses. cue--ssemnneaseeees aneadl 
Melasee Gatoe—See Gates, Mo-| patie 124¢.,per ton atts ee so | Cronk’s 8 in., $15.00; 10 in. $21 IS cans Fort Madison Steel Tooth Lawn 
asses. De Pail t., per doz. 4.50 6.00 PP BPO. Wer sees cccccsvcsvesecesesecsseveses 
Meney Drawers — See Drawers, ur Putte. No- Le 2 4t.perdos 4.50 Flumbe and Lovete- 70n108108 men. 
Fire Pails No.214 at.per dos 5.00 | kat -- rece esene 0@ J.R. Torrey Razor Co .........scesee0s 208 
pannel Sugar Pails............ sevens 6.00 6.60 | DISSOMIS. ----. ceeeereses sarees <aeibe eos | Wostenholime and Butcher, $16.00 to &, 
Mowers, Lawn. Horse Palls.......+.++++++++. 8.00. Davis trom Level. BUA , 108 
Pennsylvania New & odel, —— BZY Pails.........e.ee.eee 4. PPS neeelsSeOCSSeeSeSeen has Jordan’s AAAl, list Nov. 1, 1889...... 508 
Continental, &¢..........+0.5 gods Sievers (0 (bal. trap)........ 8.00 9,00 | Davis’ Inclinometers .............. 10&10% | Jordan’s Old Faithful, list’ Nov. 1.49 508 
ee pia NéeSedrurits 2 jpnnoe Chamber Pails, 14-qt........ 6.50 7.50 ‘ete Pe racecasscnaiiesseanel doz $15.00 
Other Machines............. > Razor Stro See St: 
Buffalo Stea: Po . . °. pe —. Razor. 
an. a ‘ on Saat No. 2. — a - Rings ape Ringers. 
Wendeenedeccececes # doz, $3.00, 25 4 pping. iver & Co., 6-Rin: ‘* doz $4 ; 3-Rin ee Bull Rings— 
pp Deatecedies -costeiihe +8 B64?) Pokes, 4, Ring. # 4; . Teton Bus ddantieducaaninientiee 
N., le su.) ngth etic acon # B OMe | Bishopet. XL ® doz $6.00 | Sargent’s............- 663410670858 
aris. Sliver & Co. (Covered)... ss. Bishop’s 0. K.. Hotchkiss’ ME ss oncaeckandinccaaee 
( op # doz $5.25 
Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. Pry— Bishop’s Pioneer. . **"@ doz $3.75 | Humason, Beckle -70&108 
Wire Nails, Papered. Standard List Bishop’s American............ # doz $2.75 | Peck, Stow & W. 0@50&10&108 
Association list July 15,’89,....75&10% | “No Eagle, Double Stale..... ..... ® doz $5.75 Elirich Hdw. Co., White Metal, low list. 
Tack Mere.’ list... .....-.-+seeereeee es . Aids 98.00 $3.75 94. 25 4.76 #628 Eagle, Single Stale............ # doz $3.75 50@50d 104 
Wire Nails, Standard Penny, """"""" | ¥ dox..48.00 ¢ 6 Buckeye, Single Stale... :..,...# doz $2.75 me 
Card June 1, ’89, base..... $2.35 @ $2.50 5% $6.00 $7.00 $8, 00 Sass Police Goods. 72 of the Hill Ringers. sooo = $2.00 
Horse—See Trade Report. Polished, regular gOOdS.......+.+4< 103 | R.1. Tool Co., Handcuffs, $15.00% Jos 10s Pee EE oree nes dos $1.25 
Nos.6 7 8 ov. 10 Acme Fry peel yovassinsvungu aed R. I. Tool Co., Leg lrons, $25.00 # dos 10s | Hill’s Improved Ringers ¥ dos $1.25 
Ausable.... .28¢ 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ 23¢. Dieek_ OUND. cs eile detasesVinda. Siucssacteds 258 Hills Old Style Ringers.....# on van ta 
24 Steel Bdge, No.1 ® doz $1.75 Daley’s Improved Handcufts 2 Hands, Hill’s iat cbeeinanecuied 
eae” Fin..19¢ 17¢ 16 16¢ is¢ 14¢......80% BO, NO.B..0. -rereeee Polished, ® dos 00 dtickeled, peeteen ane a $ dos bxs ti0 
lessee es Of 
1o@zseio&10x Paper and Cloth— i >: wi tiands, Pol olls ¥ dos , | Perfect Ringers.........¥# doz $2.15@82.25 
Lyra. --19¢ 17¢ 16¢ 15¢ 14¢.....30% Sand and Emery— “P. Lovell’s Police Goods...” 29g | Blalr’s Hog Ringers............ ¥ dos $2.00 
Snowden 19¢ 17¢ ise ie 14¢.. ...30% | List April 19. 1886...........-.. 50@50&10% | Polish, Metal, pag Blair’s Hog Rings........ # doz 960¢@$1.00 
Putnam. .....23¢21¢ 20: tone 18¢. Sibley’s Emery and Crocus Cloth..... 30% | prestoline... ........cccccccee Et te g0g | Champion Ringers....... .... # doz $2.00 
® in year 154 Prestoline Paste............... Champion Rings, Double......# doz $2.25 
23¢ 21¢ 20g 9 10 1841246454 Gaston's Silver Compound.........."38hig | Brown’s Ringers..............# dos $2.00 
Northweat'n.25¢ 23¢ 2 V1¢ Be. Polish. Stove. oe Brown’s Rings........... # doz $1.15@1. 
- $4.75 | Joseph Dixon’s...... # gro $6.00, 104 | Electric Hog R'ngs....# doz boxes $1.50 
Globe ........23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 184. a Os Uc ccnnccacsoce ens # gro $4.50, 10% oe Hog Ringers ........ # doz $2.00 
20k5& : ivets and Surrs— 
Boston......u28¢ B1¢ 20¢ 106 184, §.00 ¥ bro $6.00 Iron, lst Nov. 17, '87...0----0 scasuattt 
Dis uancuatdaes buat tedawble @50& 
Ae On .+0.+111,256 286 226 21 21¢. rr Coppered iron, Bertina firand..-.... 40% 
C. B.-E...... .25¢ 23¢ 22¢ me S46. . 1s oO Kode Sets—See Sets. 
Maud 8.......25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ 21¢. d = 5.00 ee 
40&10 « . = ie > Black OD 4% écensuans # doz 40¢ 
Shamplain .28¢ em ‘ ‘i ollers— 
1¢&10g | Ideal......... -- ay Coe £00 Barn Door, Sargent’s ist ....00&100103 
New Haven..28 26¢ ae ate Improved Bay State..¥ doz ae _ Acme Moore’s Anti-Friction....... oeed 
10&104 | Little — soseee ec ceccceccescoee ® dos 13.50 Union Barn Door Roller ....... es 7 
Saranac...... 23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 11 i0¢ 8¢. BORIOR Monarch. ........ccccccecevess Baas tee 58 
Champion .,.25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ te ***) dos Fireside gro $2.50 | Manfla. ..3¢ in. and larger BD 11K 
ase 6626 ea, 0&10&10% Diamond O. K. Enamel.....¥# gro $19.00 | Manila ¥D12 ¢ 
Capewell.....28¢ 26¢ 5¢ 24¢ asaSessar0 Bonnell’s Liquid Stove Polish. ¥ gro $9.00 | M @D13 ¢ 
21 1 s Bonnell’s Paste Stove Polish..# gro $6.00 | Manila Tarred Rope PD lowe 
Star... + -23¢ 21g lug 180g ean Black, Eagle Benzine Paste, 5and10% | Manila. Hay Rope............... B D lige 
Anchor 234 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢..... — D sooo sapreccerssen 8 sad ios — pececcese 46 Inch and aes 5 : f 
Western... ‘286 21¢ 20¢ 109 18¢.. 408108 Sate attics: Peet wean :ig'and 318 ns BB 8ia8 
Empire Bronzed...............+++ +14 OD Nickel Fi Piate Paste.......... “at zro 63 s — Hay ER wseumetivtnsal : ® bs 
Picture— wn Paste gross, ) | Sisal, Tarred Rope.............. 
Brass Head, Sargent’s list.....50&10&10% Crown } Paste, in 5 and 10'b pails # ® 12¢ | Sisal, Medium Lathe Yarn....... FD Gee 
aes eo en list..... 50&104 Black Flag.......... ® gross, $7.20 | New Zeaiand..\ in. and larger ® D 734¢ 
nt’s list 50&10&10¢ Black Flag. 5 and 10 pails, 8 D, iz¢ | New Zealand..... ..... inch, #® B® 84¢ 
Poreslaln ead, Com m bination ne Black Flag, liquid, in bottles, @gro..$8.Lv | New Zealand .'4 and 5-1 aan, SD Ske 
aadotntpee es sppaiptht eich es Feppers. Vora— wosues ain ae aoiene Seed tenn : “e 2 d t 
or Squ t.. Y s ew an arr me 
Nall Pullers.—See Pullers, _ pow or sone in at.. #isg15.s0 Note.—Manufacturers’ prices on above 
Nail Sets.—See Sets, Nail. Round or Square, 2 qt..¥ gr $18.50@19.00 | 4¢ # > ae f.0.b. — > 1314@16 
rackers.—See Crack Nut. Post Hole and Tree Au s | Cotton Rope............ @16¢ 
boone = Ft ers, Pencils— ‘ sani and J Diggers—See Diggers, sD oet | Jute Seve. bescorsececess # D Cig@tige 
a : Fabe arpenters’......+ ++ ole, &c. _ 
Square, Hex. Ha oti oa... gro $5.25; Potate Parers—See Parers, Potato. | List May 1, 1886. 
Hot Pressed....... 5.40¢ 6.00¢ off list. | Dixon’s Lead.......- ecvececes®? @8O $4.50 Pots. DORs bncunccdncctacesccececcecced 32 
oa Punched,,... 5.00¢@ _5.10¢ off list. | Dixon’s Lumber.......- cesecee@? BPO $6.75 Glue— Iron, Galvanized................ 4 
packages of 100 ». one Thon" ad | Dixon’s Carpenters? ...... .....++: 40&108 | Tinned.................. leads jn eee SRE. «.neeeneneerereresenees 40R236S 
——. n nee ee” I cncnsn nina nanmeeaaeead a 
mae # Bnet. Picke— Pamite. Howls akan oo. — Boxwood......80810810@808108108108 
akum— 8 “ Handy ” ...... 000 504 ssocs sseeeeeeesenseseseeses 
Railroad or Adze Eye, 5 to 6, $12.00: Prenses. Starrett’s Rules and Straight Baiges, , 
U8. Sagar - ¥ » » oaits 6 to 7, $13.00.......... 60&10@60&10&5% Fruit and Jelly— UGawacsgccvescccccndGaes Uenasts 10% 
RavyeccrccccccnsssW OMG | Ploture Natle.—See Nas, Picture Henle oe ccccegcaeen coos 0m 88,90 fo arene-Ou bested, 
Ollers— Pinking Irons.—See Irons, Pinking. | Shepard’s Queen City.................. Sand and Emery Pa and 
Zine and TiN ..........eesereeee 65&10@70% Silver @ CO.....ecsceeeeerees ¥ doz a2.75 75 Cloth—See Paper and C h, Sand 
Brass and Gopper =-5"  SORINOHORS Pins. Praning Heeks and Shears.— and Emery. 
Hale Hammers’ paerer ed, J: 0-1, See Shears. Sash Cord—See Cord, Sash. 

0. %, $4.00; No. 8, $4.40 ce & 00.4, 60&108 Pullers. Sash Locks—See Locks, Sash. 
Malleable, Hammers, Old Pateern sam 5 t& Co's... er Seranton # doz $18.00, Saige ete” ey ore 
bkanneheodh abeeccens stems ste < Peck, Sow & W & W Co. Ie Cartiss Hammer..... See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 

Prior’s Pat. or “ Paragon ” Zine,” Curtain— Saws— 
Silvered Glass.. Disston’s Circular ..... 
Prior’s Pat. or “ ” Brass.....60% | White Enamel... Disstor ’s Cross Cuts........ 
Otmatead’s Tin and Zine... -..... -60% nies . antl —e- 2 os Disston’s Hand... eseee 
imstead Brass an pper.. a 1986. .50&10@50&: 0&5% wnhing, ee eeeseeeeeel 6O& oodro cPariin. 
Broughton’s Zine...... whe . ‘on ee. wus _ i, Lead rH Japanned Hand, Panel and Rip................ 25% 
proses So: ceseoe © ee ont (renee aan. Narrow ao Cross Cuts re ¥ 
. . Setitisstccten gro. a es, BOG e co ncngsdceceescsene 
| Pipe, Wrought lren— Champion Thin Back Cross Cuts, # 
September 18, eo Co eee res ccecccceseesocoescem ces 
and under, Plain .......... a kon Extra Thin Back Cross 
¥ doz $3. and under, Galvaiiined oo. a8 SO OEE cc cnntdiatceahateeduns Si¢ 
ate RES over, Plain or aun iih aedhe Ove! Man Champion Cross Cuts, # 
and over, Sruteet ea kenadedll 44a | Hay Fork, “ Anti-Friction,” 5 In. Solid, | _ f00b..... ese seesceeee-seeeccereeees 
BABES .. occeocee Wheeler Madden & Clemson Mfg. Co. 
inne vnoreetoneelO® Hand. Panel and Rip........... tar 
eater and Piane Irene— Narrow Champion "Gicas Cuts with 
I Tt BR vc cacceccnisnacndne 20¢ 
Sardine Scissors. ceveees @ dow pms * Wood Planes— CGomaten Thin Back Cross Cuts, 
Spregiis, Nov i, $8.00 "8, Baas | Boneh, First Guaiiey..-20207....01/asaee Blocks. See iiceks | | Champica"iixtra ‘Thin’ Back” Gross 
% Se pecans scoccecccesce: OUD SEDC EEES n,n OS Mh tl Snnetacte scccecotdnntate 31¢ 
Excelsior No. 1 $2.50; No. 2, $1.50.....40% (Stanley R. & L. Co.), ... 408108 eye's < auocaossuneron .«» 408 ' One Man Gieenaics Cross Cuts, ® .40¢ 
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Atkins’ Circular Shingle and Heat hos 
8 
Atkins’ Silver Steel Diamond X Cuts 
# foot 70¢ 
Atkins’ Special Steel Dexter X My oS os 09 
Atkins’ Special Steel Diamond x Cute” 
Atkins’ Champion and Electric Jose 
RE a # foot 30¢ 
atkins’ t Hollow Back X Cuts. .# foot = 


Atkins _o Mill and Drag.. 
Atkins’ One-Man Saw, with ‘andice. 
# foot 40¢ 
Peace Circular and Mill...........-.+++ 45% 
Peace Hand Panel and Rip...........- aus 
Peace Cross Cuts. ; 458 
Richardson’s Circular and Mill 458 
Richardson’s X Cuts .........++- 454 





Richardson’s Hand. &c............... 25: 
C. E. Jennings & Co., Hand, Panel 
ET inbusescs encnessanneseveconke 25% 


Hack Saws— 
Griffin’s, complete. ........... 40&10@504% 
G@riffin’s Hack Saw, Blades... .40&10@50% 
Star Hack Saws and Bladws............ 25% 
Eureka and Crescent............sss000+ 254 
Scroli— 
Lester, complete, $10.00. ...... ......6. 254 
complete, $4.00............000. 254% 
ss <a Builders’ and Cabinet ee, 
Barnes’ ‘Scroll Saw Blades... 07.5. 185 


Saw Frames—See Frames, Saw. 


Saw Setse—See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools—See Tools, Saw. 
Scales— 


Hatch, Counter, No. 171, good a gual. nn 
oz & 


Hatch, Tea, No, 161....¥ ant $6, itex oC 
Union Platform, Plain..... ... $2.10@2.20 
Union Platform, Striped....... $2 s0a2 60 50 
Chatillon’s Grocers’ Trip Scaies ...... 
Chatilion’s Fureka............... ecceed He 
Chatillon’s Favorite. . 


Family, Turnbulls...... 
Riehle bros.’ Platform... 


Scale Beams—See Beams, Scale 








Scissors, Finuting.................. 45% 
Scrapers— 

Adjustable Box Scraper (8. R. & i Ce Go. . 

Boz’ $ Handle 22.8 doz $6.00, 105 

Defiance Box and Ship......... seh 204108 


CORR eee eee thew ee eee 


Secon wWintew and meas 
Prames—See Frames. 
Screw Drivers—See Drivers, Screw. 
Screws. 
Bench and Hand— 
— Tron... yo ° SERIOGEERIONIOS 


’ Wood, |. Se 7 ios 


20&1 
Hand, Wood ..._...... 25&1 1 
fan these F Point, list Jan, 1, ‘S00 Theta 
Goeth bh and Lag. Gimlet Point, list Jan. 
SUscuisstetdberessbeccckt 75@75&10% 


see eeeeeee 





Zz 
Pd coews Ee ‘ebsisaaneiy 
wa nt.. 10@60&1 
Jack Screws Stearns’....... sae 
Cork— 
Humason Beckiny Mfg. Co..40&10@50% 
William so: 200 sense vces. Oe 
Some Bases iit, OOS 
Machine— 
Flat Head, Iron........... sop opppnecas .554 
Round Head, Iron .....27.7027° 77° °7°." 508 
Wood— 
List January 1, 1891. 
Fiat Head Iron.......... .«.. 72168) Cu g 
Round Head Iron............ 6744) So 
Fiat Head Brass.. ¥ coals 
Round Head Brass........... 65 Si gn ® 
Flat Head Pronze.. ....... 724%) e@e 
Round Head Rronze..........65 £\%=8 
Rogers’ Drive Screws....... 83s) 
Scroll Saws--See Saws, Scroll. 
Scythes. 
Ginn wsncccccessccoecewes 40 &5@40810¢ 
BB cos vccscesccces -ovves cts 40& 10@50% 


Scythe Snaths—See Snaths, Scythe. 
Sets. 
Awi and Tool. 
Aiken's Ome Av sue ont Tools, 
No, 20, ® doz $10.00.............. 55&104 
Fray’s Ad), Toolt Male, Nos. 1, $12; 2, $18; 


wna ap 256358105 


$12; 4 
Miller’s Falls Adj. Tool Hdls.,, 
a 
Benry’s Combination Haft. ..# doz sano 


No. 4 $10. 50; No. 43, $12.50. .70&10&54 
Stanley’s Excelsior : 

No. 1, $7.50; No. 2, $4.00; No, 8, 

$5.50 30&10% 





Bros. 
Cannon’s Diamond Point. ..® gr.,$12, 


Rivet, 
Regular list..... .........0. eo cccvesd 508108 
Saw— 
Stillman’s Genuine. ..# doz $5.00@7.75, 
Stillman’s Imita...... ¥dox $3.25@5 


Common Lever ....... ® doz $2.00, oes 
Morrill’s No. 1, $16.00; Nos. 3&4 4, $24.00, 


Leach’s. ie. 0, $$ 99: No. 1, ae 1 
DE” schbinsd nat 20#1 16G20819 10 


Hammer, Hotchkiss.............$5.50, 10% 
Hammer, Bemis & Call Co.’s new Pat. 


oe & Call Co.’s Lever ont 
BEAMAIREP....0 00.0 cpveees ccccccccooscece 
Bemis & Cali Go.’s Piate...............10% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cross Cut ...... 
Aiken’s Genuine.. $13. 
Aiken’s Imitation. . 
Hart’s Pat. Lever... 
poe BORE. oc. csescees ee 
Leopess apagho-enonenes easces ft! 
Atkin’s Lever... ....... 
Atkin’s Criterion....... 
rn (Keller), No, to Fi8.00, 0. 2, 
Avery's Saw Set and Punch.. 
Chieftain H. R, Co.'s Superior. 





Sharpeners, Knife. 


Parkins. 
Applewood Handles...# doz $6 
Rosewond or Cocobolo.® dos $9. 


Shaves, Spoke, 


{ve apeove evccece cocsecccese 

Dalley’ taney i. 6a 

eeeeeneh oem oornoooneoe 
Shears— 


American (Cast) Iron.. weane rentoass 
Barnard’s Pp Trimmers...# doz 
BEES és teks tincdnoenncnsnnnaooenseul 


Seymour’s, List, Dec. eoetdelog 2081 


Heinisch’s, List, oo 
Gos 104 10G60810810855 
etnies’ Tatlor's & Shears ........... 
ee a C. 8. Trimmers. .80@80&1) 
q ty C.8. oan 





CoRIegeenseeees 
Acme Cast Shears.............0+00+ 0&10% 
Diamond Cast Shears .. igs 
Peper eve scene osee- sO] 
Victor Cast Sheers. aawel 7T5&10&5% 
“ve, Bros. & H 40% 
iedahiniadmebhe setit #06, ii 
Soa ar Co., Japanned........ ape 
Clauss Shear Co., ’ Nekeled. same list .60¢ 


Galvanic, 3% to 9 in, ® doz, $1.00 # inch 
Pruning Shears and Hooks. 
Hook and 
duhin deo snbnnen _— 20&10% 
Disston’s Pruning iitoe'w dos $12.00, 
© Jee & Co.'s Fruning ree’ fraccne SND 
Prunt e ~ 
ee ate ae $s‘ 75@4 .00 
Henry’s Pruning Shears, # doz $4. oe 
Wheeler, M. & C. Co.’s Combination, 
Dunlap’s Saw and Chisel, ® doz 30% 
J. Mallinson & Co. cise 25; ak 


eo Be WV. On. eee e cree eee e en eeewenee 





ae aée.— 
Shears and Snips (P. 8. & W.)...... 
Sse Re anne 74 
Sheaves— 
Sliding Door— 
M. W. Co., list July, 1888. .50&1 
R. & E., list Dec, 1 , 1885... seen 
Corbin’s list...... .... eieeee 
t Roller............. ++» COk1l0R24 
Patefit Roller, Hatfleld’s...... -75% 
Russell’s Anti-Friction, iist ‘Bee. . 8, 
LS Per pocccccccccccn SOS 
Moore’s Anti-Friction...........++++++-50% 
Sliding Shutter— 


SS. Bap Dee. 8, 2505 . 






Ship Toels— 


0% 
Li. & 1, J. White. ...ccceccescceceses . B20&54 
Shoes, Horse, Mule, &c.— 


Hlorse— 
Burden’s, Perkins’, Phoenix, at f: » 
$1.00 


Mule— 
Add $1 # keg to above prices. 

Ox, ors 
Bate BAAR, ..0ccceccccee soencces serge B88 
el BBOB. 0000090000 eoccecccccoso D> 

D lots.......... cocees coscoccece BD 


pions 
Ton lots Small lots 
Drop,up ‘o BB, 25-3 bag,$1.32 $1.37 
Drop, up to BB, 6 Dbag... .35 4,36 
Drop, BB — larger, 26- 
senanceensins - 1.57 1.62 


9 abesees neconesaennecce 40 .41 
Buck and Chilled,25-Bbag 1.57 1.62 
Buck and Chilled, 5-B pag 40 41 
Dust Shot, 25-™ bag....... 2.00 2.05 
Dust Shot; 5-® bag...... ae | | 46 


Shevels and Spades— 
4 Shovels, Spades, &c., list Nov. 


Notr.—Jobbers frequently give 5@' 
extra on above. 


Griffith’s C. S..........01..0- 








‘ 
§ 


Brass Head...........c--.+++++.O0KL0&106 

Sieves— 
Mann's Tin Rim..... ooee SORZSS 
-- 50&255 


Buffalo Metallic, 8.8. & Go.. 
Shaker (Barler’s at) rom ‘Sifters. 


aa Withers. agen en ree stake 00 


anit \ajustable Sifters % dex 


: @ dos, $1.25 





Seneca Falls Pattern..............++..60% 

Utica P. 8. T. Skeins....... oonane eonees OOS 
Slates— 

School, by case.......50&10@502102104% 


Sneps, Garness, &c.— 







t sae 


Snatha, Scythe, 


Gpisectes Irens—See Irons, Solder- 


en Cuspidors, &c. 
rd Kberware— 
SGtach, # doz., No. 5, $8; 


eo Shaves—see Shaves, Spoke. 
Speke Trimmers—See Trimmers, 
poke. 


Speens and Feoeras— 


Cen. Stamp. Co.’s list....70&1 
Solid Tavis and Tee, Goat Steep: Co's 


Buffalo 8, 8. & Co... “aga 





No. 24 German Silver.........60&10&5% 
No. 50 Nickel Silver.............+. 


4 
Be 


PORE eee eee Hee ewee 


Boardman’s Wok’ “i Silver 408736855 


tan. doz $1.30 
Gran We ‘ee rete 
Warpere # doz, wee No. 


gam (aii i ache ee ve 


Vietor sescecees ;: ieisomoging 


Cowell’s.... eat i fio Sime argo 


*sompicte, # assess ae eeeeee 


Rabbor, complete, # at 


Springe— 
sstideetuinches _ 





r 






Carriage, Wagon, dc.— 
Elliptic, rempenented Platform and Ralt 
Scroll 0&1 


seen eee eseeereee ee eeeeeee’ 


6081 
Squares— 
Stoel and Tron... } 208108 


se seeeese 


Try Square and T Beveis. . ae 





Winterbortoar's and Miter sit 
Starrett’s Caliper Squares. 
Squeezers. 


Blair’ ae 4 
rae a iniaie  acy Se 


Lemon— 
Porcelain Lined, No. 1....8 dos 


Wood. ¥ B.cccccece we 
sade Wane tr 
...NO, 1, $5.00; No. 2, 





Star 
The Pa iG 1, W a 


Hotchkiss Straight Fiash....¥ dos 00 
Silver & Co., Glass. a eae fig} 


Standard Fiber Ware—See Ware, 
Standard Fiber. 
Staples. 





Fence staples, Galvanized, same vine, 
Steclyards........ .......A0&10@50s 


Stocks and Dies— 


Blacksmith’s senes 
But a 40&10@504 
25@304% 


Reversible Ratchet.. ° 
Gardner............0+ 





Stops, Bench. 





ak bceenbibeg sees ceseesee @ D2 
Washita Stone, Extra.. e 
Washita Stone, Bod: ee 





Steve Polish—See Polish, Stove. 


Stretchers, Carpet. 





Cast Steel, Polished......... «. ® doz $2.26 
a Steel Points. soe 
on ‘gases 


Streps, Razor— 


Genuine Emerson............... 

a. Lees doz $2.00, 10&54 
eT aan epsncee none $a 

haiger Combination,........ “¥ $0 

geome Pat. vaaned, list Nov. .608 


weeeeee Fete eee eneeee eee 


Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage— 


Miles’ “Challenge,” ¥# d » 
Pe 00 sade # doz, No. 1 Sie aoe Shibs 
Draw vii No.4 gach 956,05 OOS 








Laitie, Brads, &c.— 
List Oct. 19, 1889, Standard Weights. 


Carpet Tacks— 


American Iron, Blued ........ ! 
Am’ican Iron, Tin’d = Cop’d. 7 
Steel, Plain or Bright........... 7 
Steel, Tinned i Coppered....... 5s 


American Cut 58 
Swedes Ir. Uphol'rs” Tacks, Biued.7ee 
Swedes Iron Upholsterers’ Tac 
EIA xn 00600006436 *:absbhinte TT 
Gimp and Lace Tacks, Biued...*,. 
Gimp and Lace ore, Tinned. . 
Swedes Iron Basket or ence 


Extra 10 @ 102104 


pot ee 
3 pata Wace me 8 Ug | encarta 





March 12, 1891 





THE IRON AGE. 


521 








eee rye ee 


owe seeeeeeeeceeseeees se DORL 




























10% 










Well Buckets, Galvanize d—See 
Buckets, Well, Galvanized. 































Ho 
Ta wéasastee- na focelianconi = Gaevee “ ae Wheels, Well. 
Combination Hand Vises..... . 
Cowell Hand Vises............... = a 8 in., $2.25; 10 in., $2.70; 12 in., $3.25 
J Bauer’s Pipe Vises............. wcevensad 10; Wire and Wire Goods— 
ff; 00 ee vt Svcenccocccancecccsses 258108 lron— 
Stininiiinseere— GONUD. cwtinbe nn, snvgere dndccgabs $5.25 Vises, each......... $3. Mark 
Hea Motalle 5 Mouse, use, S-hole . os "Combi ation Pipe............ dk ee 
Tin CASC.......0+ceeees+ss00-++s80@8OR108 | He Secneinn tmp. Rat Killer *® ono $1850 Cop’d, Nos. 0 to i8 
¥ c on Bexes—See Boxes, Wagon 
Thi bl Skein sk gouenee New Rat Killer. a) 4ro 16.50 ag ’ agon. Ga Ves Nos. 0 to 18.. See cesccceccocccce % 
mble eins—See Skeins. Schuyler’s Rat Killer........% gro $15.00 Washer Cutters—See Cutters oun d, Tinned list Nos. 0 to 18....... 65% 
Ties, Bale- Steel Triers— Washer. Br. and Ann’d, Nos. 16 to 18.......75% 
Standard Wire, list...... ee 50&10&5% rae and oe a - Viable atin a 28! Wagen Jacks—See Jacks, Wagon. yd pg oe Oe -Te 
mmers, Spoke. Ware, Hollew, Enameled, &c UIE. tae0- cod, bea dicarcsiate 
> * See S! ears, * ,. . . ee 
Tiqgore’ Hees on, doe 7 Roamer’ eocccceccosccoccs ¥ doz $10.00, 50% Cast Iron, Holiow— Zimned Broom Wire, 180021. © 8. ‘eres 
Seearay. 2041 10% | Stove Hollow- Ware— Galvanized roe I Nos. 8 and 9.....6 
Tinware— Ives’, No. 1, $15.00; No. 2, $12.00 # dos. Breas. S10008-s8ecnnsene salkeenane Annealed Grave, Noe’ 10 00 14. 
DUMIAG . oe ccccceseccccces . Pe 
Stamped, Japanned and Pieced Douglas’. ....ecsscecessees # dos $0.00, 20% | White Enameied. Ware— | Brass, lst Jan. 18, 1884. ..... “ 
Tan. 20° 1887.4.....++. 7OR10G 7081 085% Maslin Kettles................-- Copper, lat Jam. 38. 1888-........ .--. 508 
Mivshssteusciwases bosédeua covces SOD ena Sennanane. “iakivasonse Barb Fence.............. See Trade Report 
Tire Benders, Upsetters, &c—| Trowels— Tinned Boilers and 8’pans.40&10@50&5% ee ae ia ~iee 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. Lothrop’s Brick and Plastering. enay oe wae: seeececee 50@50855 | Walin’s Brass and Coo.on Spools... 45¢ 
T 1 s k and Plastering... pees | tone dnb ee enenaivementeekeunaed 504 ao 3 Spouree- Tinned and Annealed. 55% 
ools. Paston's Bek and Plastecing: ten | Maslin Kettles..............- sbkidRI08 | Tate sSpoeked Cop. and Brass. ........008 
Coopers’— Peace’s Plastering. ......+..+. 254 Se IEA «0... on 000: 40058 | Stubs Steel Wire... 36.00 bo , 30° 
"Ba rccccccccccecs sovesee eesccscs 204 | Clemen aynard +. Steel Music Wire, 12 to 30...60@70 » 
Saree... 90620855 | Rove's Brick. .......... cesesseses ss LB@ROS aE eee Create: Wane, Hes pk tOs Wire Clothes Lines, see Lines. 
Let. J. White, eset Warsalts brisk: sad Pinstectng ---. “Sen Ironclad Enameled Ware... dis 33}y&10% Wire Picture Cord see cord. 
oa Nee ee ee Sade ignttseenrcccenssncse oiaeuceusseOeee etlea— Bright Wire Goods— 
anne ky, Too 30@30&5% | ks. W h Gatvanised Tea Kettes— 3 . 
igsrerageresvenrere racks, Wareheuse, &c.— c. Standard list........cccceseeeseeeee *5&10% 
ne ineinnat 9 205 | 5 'gL- Block Gocslist, 8.405] Hach....88¢ 609 ae Th Wire Cloth and Netting 
Ring Peavies, “BlueLine”...# dos $20,00 |_ Tubes, Boller— Standard Fiber— — ; 
Ring Peavies, Common. .... '¥ dos $18.00 | See Pipe. Pints, Deere |e Sree Ree, eee alee 
Steel Socket Peavies . - Twine— Wash-Rasins, 1044 in........ $2.00 Galvanized’ Wire N ae 
Mall pe Socket ‘Pea ies. 2 ¥ dos 19. 09 We eine te he as eo alvaniz ire etting oe *jomivg ies 
Sant Hooks, Common Finish,. #dozgi4.00 | No. 9, ¢and ig — EuGt... as Wire Rope—See Rope, Wire. 
Cant Bot Mall. Socket Clasp, © . No. is, = > ee ns, “ Daisy me 4.00 45¢| Wrenches— 
sy anitan <n Sakae OUEY ’ Pic avdses: ceases * 
Cant Hooks, Mall. Socket Clas pels no oe = > Half-peck Measure.......... 3.50 ayy ea Tt eee Oe 
cmon yinish. i: Giasp, “blue Line” | No. 264, Mattrass, i pou res. Baxter’s Diagonal ............ 
Finish ss doa $14.00 | Chalk Line, Cotton, 25¢ Indurated Fiber—25% Coes’ Genuine ....... 
Cant Hooks, Clip Clasp Common Mason Line, ——, 55¢ speoone, No. 2, # dow.........+0450- $9.00 | Coes’ “ Mechanics’ ”... 
S ieaniiaesesnainiinas ie in. 0.8 dow $12.00 = Bwine) ass Sy ee S Sen, Be, 5, Oe Sieand Geaeeee’ - 5 3 ae 
Sites essen ade shendauiageke ssn 7 TE cbinen adetuhanbecnaedstus<teees Sess 60& 
mand Spies. don 04%, 816.00; Se. a Home | 1 Bails # | Washtubs, Nested, Nos. 0, 1, 2 aad 3 i a Lamson & seestens) Dacigoees ~~ ceaaes 
A pieces Br ccccocevassccecccesce Ss. & W. teultural.. 
Pee $12.50," 3 itt a Wrapping. 5 Balis to ® Keolers, Nested, Nos. i, 2, 3 and 4 (4 Girard Agricultnral,. .-’. } 5&5 @7% 
oat: Loe 3 ie ; 33,4 ute, iD 10¢ | pieces), P mest............00..0..05. $3.70 | Lamson & Sessions’ Agric’l. f &10 
Pike oy. ¥ dos, 12 OO] ...ssceccsccceee eossececes ee ¢ Butter ; wis “i, 17 and 19-inch es Bemis & Call’s ‘ 
Dabeastnscatdveccingsiohal eces Rctteniuntianddienasesh P IR icniasisicucccieded 
ee 5 A f, $12,004 (26 ft, $18.00; Cotton Mops, 6, 0,13 ‘and 16 ® to dos-189 | Liquid Measures, pt. at, # at. and fun- Merrick’s Pastern...... Sen 
16.00; aa iron ® a nell | PECCEE) BF BSC. cccccccccesccces 3.00 Brigg’s Pattern....... 
900; 4 ft. $7. sant tt 80.00; 18 | Vises— Ry Babednde ‘and 16 Se) Qe 
: $i2.00 00 2 i ee 2 a 00.0 26 Solid Box... «5081050810855 i peony ee eemenocw een etdarountos pe oe eee ‘ Brigit : 
ft., $15.00; 16 ft,, $17.00 Parallel ble 1581 Silver , Hollow— The Favorite Pocket. .... 
Gevelp MOOHS...c..cccm-+..-.@ Gon G18.00 | Deen eee eacoaneneiunnsentinigs wee fimo. or 5s ‘cash in 30 days. Webster's Pat. Combination 
Reed & Barton.......... 1+ seeeees ardman’s..... scuccoescceencsees 
Saw. * Meriden Britannia Go............. ! lecdexeneneaeeieiden 
Atkins’ Perfection........... # doz $12.c0 Simpson, — = & Co. 40&55 ens area 
Atkins’ jon. setereshinie =~ - Se ed soe yo + ~ pene ce ev ecevccccccne 20&10% 
A AME ccccccccccccccccs v Sh ii: scnsusnaeeenseumedeiil 50&2% 
lon sense William Acme, Nickeled...... . occcccqanse’s 40&25 
Tobacco Cutters—See Cutters, To- | Herrlils. co oe > timeless oezete ae 
bacco. ROR, sone + OOG10R108 Diamond Steel ... - 55&88 
and Union...... eeeeeee eeecesess 40% W: Cineiunati Brace ‘Wrenches "258108 
Transom Lifters — See Lifters, Double ——' ai ae In lots less than 200 ®, ¥ io ae oat 5D Tafts’ Vise Wrench.............. 55810838 
Transom. Simpson’s Adjustable... vee s0hO8 boxes 1¢ to list. Wringers, Clethes— 
Traps— Massey Quick ‘Action. ....///77"20'@ 25 x we ~~ w w sicp | List September 20, 1890, 25 cash. 
Game— Wilevre— ———s—istststsi(tsi*d CBT nn wen een eee eeeceeeees . 
Newhouse..... « scocesecocceene MRSROSE pena Soe Ge Koscccecccuccesdsecccecocccces eb Se Wrought Goods— 

CEE, PERENR an cies cee-sasasenued 0& 10% PB se csecseseee 10103 | Weights, Sash— Staples, Hooks, &c., list Jan. 1%. 1886 
dame, Biake’s Patent..... avee se fOX10R5¢ Seeare 's Silent Saw Vises ebesced PE GDS cecesccscccecsace ¥ ton $18@$19 85@85&10% 
PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS. Wholesale Prices, 

Gnade, =. filtered .... 14 @ 20 White, i 24 B tt Vermilion, Quicks’er, bulk. 65 67 
Animal and Vegetable Oils. Cylinder, dard, st’m refined 10 @ 18 eS add eae ie = @1 Vermilion, Quicks’er, bags. 66 $ 68 
city, ra r gal. 56 @ 62 Pee “4 7 13 14 | Lead, White,in oil, 1 to 5 ® as- _| Vermilion, Quicksilver, 
eeeet, i City, SS th @ 65 Pareaae 3 ceccces fe 13 sorted tins, add to keg price. @ 2% smaller pkgs.............. 70 @ 72 
Linseed, Western, raw..... @ 54 ety me eeeeee 10%4@ 11 | Lead, Red, bbis. and 34 bbis....634@ 7 | Vermilion, English Im, 0 @ &% 
City, Extra Winter.. 50 @ 51 Paramting 21@ ‘ices ory ie 14 Lead, Red, MOE ccoceccee cesese 6‘e @ 734 | Vermilion, Imitation, Eng. 8 @ 2% 
aa City, Prime. “: 48 @ 49 | Paraffine, red gr’ty 14 | Litharge, kegs.............--..-. 644 @ 7 | Vermilion, Trieste...’...... 874@ 90 
City, Extra No. “i... cee Litharge, ne: and 4 bbls..... 64 @ 7 Vermilion, Chinese......... 90 @ 96 
Lard, 7 agp aen 40 @ 43 Pai a l Whiting,Common.# 100 40 @ 45 
ty, Dt 9 aints and Colors, Whiting, Gilders’ 50 55 
Lard, Western. primeé...... @ 49 Teams, c.—Lend and, Litharge.On | Zine, american, diy... ¥ i °s 
Cotton-seed, Crude, prime. ow Barytes, Prime White..... lots of 1000 ® or over, 60 days’ time or | Zinc, French, Red Seal.. @ 8 
Connenes -seed, Crude, off 22 @ 27 # ton.$21.00 @22.50 24 % discount for cash if paid within 15 | Zinc’ French, Green Seal. .. @ 8 
Oe eeeees senses sonoepens lind ° aaah e0n.0e days of date of invoice. ame — ve X.. eee . $ 7% 
adikees 36 wy - floated...20. 7 ne, Antwerp, Seal. . - 
oom, bam “summer Yei- a Barytes, Amer. No. 1....19.00 @20.00 | Ocher, Rochelle............ 1.85, @ 4 Zine, Antwerp, Green § Seal -. @ 8% 
low, Off grades.........+0++ 28 @ 382 | Barytes, Amer. No. 2.....15.00 @16.00 | Ocher, French Washed,. ie a6 | Sine, German, I. 5. - © 
Sperm, Crude........-.+0+++ - @ 72 ‘ Ocher, German Washed... 1\%@ Zinc, V M. in Poppy O1i,6: 
ape ' Naturai Sp mescooe® ae Barytes, Amer., No. 3....11.00 @13.00 | Ocher. American........... K@ 1% Seal, ‘ots of 1 ton and 
Spore, leached Spring.... .. @ Blue, Celestial........ #2 6 @ 8 | Orange Mineral, English... 9 @ 9% OVER... sees esenerevens 1034@ 114 
Sperm, Natural Spr -- 73 @ 75 | Blue,C hinese ...... ....... 50 @ 55 | Orange Mineral, French.,.. 10 @ 1034 | , Jots tess than tion Ss 3 
.8 Bleached Winter... 78 @ 80 Orange Mineral, German’... 94@ 10 | Zinc, V.M. in Poppy Otl, 
* Whale, Crude............--- .. @ .. | Blue Prussian....... teens 25 @ 40 | Orange Mineral,American. 8 @ 844 Red Seal,.............+. + @ .. 
Whales Ormiral Winter..... 54 @ 85 | Blue, Ultramarine ........ 8 @ 2% | Paris White, English Cliff- lots of 3 tom and over.... 20 @ 20 
Whale, Bleached Winter... 56 @ 57 | prown, Spanish Rr ac dacene 1,00 @l. 15 Lots of less than ton.... 104@ 1 
Extra Bleached..... 58 @ 69 WH, SPANiSh .....+.++5 - Ke 1 | Paris White, American..... 70 @ 75 Discounts.—French Zine.—Diseounts 
Seq tiephant, Bleached Brown, Vandyke,Amer.. 3 @ 383¢/ Red, Indian, English....... 54@ 7 | to buyers of 10- dbl. lots of one or as- 
federal Mateeaiapes 63 @ 64 | Brown, Vandyke, English 6 @ 98 | Red, Indian, American... 2 @ 634 | orted grades,1%; 2 bbis, 2%, 50 bos, 
meceien Crude, Sound. 27 @ 30 Red, Turkey...........-.++. 9@ 14 4%. ° discount allowed on less 
Menhaden, Crude, Southern .. @ .. Carmine, No. 40, in bulk. 3.10 @ Red, Tuscan .....-..-+0«+++ 9@ ill than bbl. lots. 
Menhaden, Light’ -. 29 @ 30 | Carmine, No, 40, in boxes Red, Venetian, American... 
Menhaden, Bleached W’ 81 @ 32 r barrels ............... 8.20 @ #100 B.1.00 @1.25 Colors in Oil. 
Menhaden, Extra Bleached 34 @ 45 | Carmine, No. 40, in oun Red, Venetian, Englisa.... 1.00 @1.50 
Tallow, Ony prime....... oe «o Oe WOCEOS..... 20s cccesrevece 20 @ oom, See. Burnt and Blue, Chinese..........% 3B 35 @ 40 
Tallow, W prime.... .. @ .. Chalk, in bulk #ton. 2.50 @ 2.75 Po > seacecnehencence 56 @ 66/| Blue, Prussian.............. 20 @ 45 
7 Chalk, in bbis..#@ 100 B. 33 @ 40 Sienna, , — Lumps 144@ 34 | Blue, Ultramar.ine......... 12 @ 18 
edeguentee’ ‘od 3 9 Clay, des Sienna, Ital. w,Powd.. 5 @ 6/| Brown, Vandyke........... 7 @ 12 
388 @ 40 ton.13.00 @ 18.00 Sienna, Ital, on w Lumps. 2@e6 3 Green, Chreme eee 8 @ 13 
o: Cobalt Oxide, prep. «+. 8.90 Sienna, American, Ra 7 14@ 1 Green. Paris.. 16 @ 18% 
*85 @ 87 | Cobalt Oxide, sess Sienna, Americal, Burnt Sienna, Raw.. 7@ 14 
44@ 4% lots 100B.2.60 @ .... SNOG. cocdscccoce 14%@ 1% | Sienna, Burnt 7@ 14 
27 @ 28 Cobalt, Oxide, blacx...... SS Se 14@ 1356| Umber Raw................ 7@ lw 
28 @ 20 less 100B°2.65 @ ... Tals, American......... 90 @1.00 | Umber, Burnt... .......... 7 @ 10 
7244@ 773 | Green, in ee 143¢ | Terra Alba, Fr’ch. @ 100% 90 @1.00 
55 @ 65 | Green Paris, 170@175 B Terra Alba, English ....... 50 @ 60 Spirits Turpentine. 
BD BBG | ROBB. 0 eo eres evens ee evens ic 15 | Terra Alba, AmericanNo.l 70 @ 75 | Inregular bbis.............. @ 41 
Geom, Fase, ema * 3 | | oe ae — No.2 40 @ 9 | In machiue bblis............ @ 114 
Chrome, pure... 22 eect B4@ « ; 
Mineral Olle. Lead, Eng., B.B. white... 84@ 10 | Umber, Lurkey Suiia a. 
Lead, Amn. White, dry or in oll: Umber, . Raw and Low Grade 8 @ 10 
ay 20 penentty, 25 @ 30 Kegs, lots less 1000 B.. "734 | Powdered, ........... Bw Cabinet........ 12 @ l4 
oeasempedos THe 8&8 Kegs, lots 1000 B to 5 tons. $ mber. Turkey, R’w Lmps 24@ Medium White 13 @ 16 
Black, % Poca 15 cold Kegs, lots 5 tons to 12 tons.. Umber, Turkey,Bnt. ig 14 | Extra White.... 17@ 
bales sescbees 84a 98 SE tt Sennen’ over.. $ Tmber, Turkey,R’wAmer. 1%4@ 1} French............ ence 10 @ 22 
}- ~ hag ~ oq 643 7 Lead ite in ofl 253 tin - — | Yellow, Chrome........... - 10 @ 2 | English........... 10 $ 15 
+ 15 @ 2 pails add to keg price........ @ % Vermilion, Americ. Lead, 11K%@ 17 Wee sbuedestess 12 16 
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CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


MARCH Ill, 1891. 


The following quotations are for small lots, Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market reports 





IRON AND STEEL. 


Bar Iron from Store, 


Oommon Iro’ 
ceeeee i eres 


eeeeee weer 


to 2 in. oo ont sunace 


to 4in. x 3% to 1% in........ 8 b 2.10 @ 2.30¢ 

44 to 6 in, x 44 tolin........ 

sem. x) pen 68. ss aoeesd vn 23 
Bode—54 a0 -16 round an 
Bands—1 to 6 x 3-16 to No. 12.0 2.40 
“ Burden Best” Iron, base price..@ B........ 3. 008 
See” S325" Iron, base a sen 

DE CcNcivaphscdonveds? <aneeeaenh cosa . 
« Sister” iekincs ieiihiet eked ebell Px .sc000 00¢ 
NEE GS, os <nikcaxkb300adehoesensneell 4.00¢ 
NOS ci wsnsce wijsnbu0400p00e0caeet 5.00¢ 


Merchant Steel from Store. 


Per pound. 
Ope ere and Bessemer Machinery, 
‘oe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base 
price in small lots............--..-..- 24¢ 
Best Cast Steel, ao price.in small lots 8 ¢ 
Best Cont — Machinery, base price in 


I i inicenansdnatadhe pieteksscess 
Sheet Iron from Store, 
Common American. R.G, Cleaned. 
10 to 16......8 DB 3.00 g 3, Bee- GP ssoned ¢ 
17 to 20......8 DB 3.15 3 3.85 8.75 ¢ 
21 Bb 3.35 @ 3.35¢ 8.60 @....+. ¢ 
? and 2% > os @ ‘ 3 anste § 
e6beees cos 626¢ 3.85 @...... 
Teinceasec cee bb 3.65 @ snhetil © 420 @& cacnsd ¢ 
B. B, 2d qual 
Galv’d, 14 to 20, #8).4.75 @... 460 @..... ’ 
Galv'd, 21 to 24, #b,5.12 @... 5.00 @...... ¢ 
Galv’d, 25 to 26,9 D,5.50 @... 5.35 stale 
i b,590 @... 5.70 nia 
Galv’d, 28...... Ss 6.25 @.. 6.10 3 » 2 ee 
IN. «008 -easeeses 8 Db A 10¢ B, 9¢ 
AE LEO - ..-@ B1I0Ke @ 1li¢ 
American Cold Rolled B. B...... ..... 8 Db 5¢ @ 7¢ 
Craig Polished Sheet Steel........... -.+-B D, 8h 


TT diccsenaenesutede Geaee camenbkiee 
cine gibkn. one, eane Ol 
swaged, i iieimbadevnss..ccke aia 
TS Dowble Ghear......cccccs sosccscess 
Blister, ist quality.............. 
German Steel, Best........ ..........000- 
2d goat. SAeGSs 2s0e sevsnelinehivanta 
Th iicies ij piekenh benasennewiolll 
Bh Cast Steel, ist quality...... 
. quai 4 peosvesteeneccs Sebsisticencentee 
Re Mushet's = ee. F cneneasesebareedl 
METALS, 
Tin. 
DN +b6b. dsb bond boos keasescndeneie 
Straits si a 
Tin Plates. 
Charcoal Plates.—Bright. Per bo. 
Melyn Grade........ Be We Bis. . ones $6 65 
ae —siew aan 10, 12 x 12 ‘ 6.90 
> » ~.. Bea ao 6.65 
“  psneseee C, 20 x 28, $s 18.50 
os 7 -usen dan X, 10x 14,, ° 8.15 
ee  gek IX, 12 x 12, x 8 40 
> ” ‘eee eal IX, 14 x 20 se $ 815 
- ~ email LX, 20 x 28. se 16.25 
. = oe FF) ea 6.15 
bed aswel ie BO EE Bees cece 7.65 
Calland Grade..... it, Ste Os exes 6.65 
soeeans CEs skse 6.90 
“ OF ccm aa IC, 14x20. .. 6.55 
* 8 alee See BEE «so 780 
bad ” saa Tie EE ies acc 8:10 
© aneutul IX 14x20, .... $ 7.80 
Allaway Spe, she ts IC, 10x 14 ie $ 6.15 
SMILE Biss cons 6.30 
- os . enaieel 10, 14 x 20, eee 6,15 
“ ee CURIE bs cans g 12.00 
* ” sume IX. 10 x 14 o & tae 
“ “ 1@ 73> =e 7.60 
" F  seceie IX, 14 x 20 bs $ 7.30 
“ lO TOs ssee 14.0 
= S wes Werks. ree 5.80 
“ “ =. - DX, 1% x17.. 6.00 6,80 
Coke Plates.—Bright. 
Steel Coke.—IC, 10x 14,14x20,. .... @ $5.85 
10 x 20., @ 8.00 
20 x 28.. @ 11.80 
IX, 10 x 14,14x20., @ 6.75 
3V Grade. —IC, 10x 14, 14x 2., @ 5.85 


Charcoal Plates.—Terne. 


Jean Grade.—IC, 14 x 20.. ..... @ $5.55 
BU. Accuses 10,90 

Te MEE BDkicc cee 6.25 

Bt iicndenvas @ 12.35 

Abecarne Grade. “TC, = x 20.. @ 5.35 
20x28... $ 10.60 

IX, 14 x 20.... . 6.35 

OWxw, «1... @ 12% 





Tin Boiler Plates. 


IXX, 14 x 26........ 112 sheets....... .... @ $13.5u 

IXX, 14x 28........ 112 sheets.... sees 18.75 

IXX, 14x41... .... 112 sheets ..... .... @ 15.8 
Copper. 


Dury: Pig, Bar and Ingot, 154¢; Old Copper, I¢ 
8D. Manufactured (including all articles of 
which Copper is a component of chief value’. 
8 6 < ad valorem. 


Moot. 
Pe bh: 1 chapetnccvaddeneers éaerece soos O16 ¢ 
Sadtimere Genta, : ne piaaeddst. 5 Ce 
Sheet and Bolt, 


Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States, December 
5, 1890, being quotations for all sized lots. 














3 3 i Weights per square foot and prices 
per pound, 

gf ls] 3/8] sisi sie ig 
F § Slslisl|@lisizisiel*s3 
or" S/3/8/8/8)/8 
gE: 4 E gisizisie sit 
30-—72___| 92 | a2 | 22 | 23 | 24 | 25 | 28 | 30 
30-——_—__——-72_ | 22 | 22/| 22 
86——-96-——__—_| 22 | 22 | 2 
36—___——-96 | 22 | 22 23 
48——96-————| 22 | 22 | 24 
48-96 | 22 | 22 | 2% 
60-——_96-—_—_—_—__| 22 | 22 | 27 
60-—___—96 | 22 | 23 | 28 
84——-96-——. | 23 | 2% ).... 

24] %).... 
Over 84in.wide! 25 | 27 


an Bath Tub Sheets..... 16 oz. 14 oz. 1202. 10 oz. 
ODE. .0sicsrat vent $0.27 0.29 O31 0.85 
and over, per 


OREO ER HEHEHE EE HEHEHE EE EE EEE EEEH Be 


yp in diameter and less, 8 cents 
a pound advance over lowest prices of Sheet 
Opper of the same thickness. 


Copper Bottoms, Pits and Fiats. 
Per pound 
14 ounce to square foot and heavier............ 26¢ 
12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot..... 27¢ 
10 ounce and up to 12 ounce............... ancon Oe 


ee A eee. B2¢ 
rcles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. 
Circles over 13 inches diameter are not classed 
as Copper Bottoms. 


Tinning. 
Tiaatan charts op ene, G04 I Aah ee 


AREER Re eee eee eRe E Eee eet eeese 


Tienin sheets on one side, 30 x 60 each........ 
~~ reining boiler ive et léin. x in” 


TORRE ROE RH Reem eee te eee 
PRR Ree TORR R Reet eee Fee 
OPP Pee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee 


ORR eee ee eee ee ee eeeeneee 


are foot 
For ‘inating both sides double the above prices. 
Planished Brass and Copper. 


14x 48, 14 x 52,14 x 56,14 x 60 in 

14 and 16 os. and heavier. .33¢. By ‘ eb 
i en. ond REUSE, ab open xii ...85¢, By the case...34¢ ® BD 
en 


a 
* 








0.@ N.G ay bp Se) OM wu 1 \}ls¢ 
8-14 6-12 | 37/| 83; 30/ 20; 28| 27); 2 
15 18; 88; 33; 81); 80; 20) 28] 25 
16 14; 30] 834/ 82) 81/ 380} 29) 25 
17 15 | 40; 8 | 88/| 20; 81} 80| 2 
18 16; 48] 36) 3t| 32) 31 |) 80) 27 
19 17| 43) 37| 85) 34] 38) 88) 20 
20 18-19 | 44/ 39; 37/| 86/| 85) 84) ¥1 
21 46 41) 38); 88/| 87)| 86) 34 
22 21) 48) 42/ 40/ 89/| 88/ 87/ 86 
23 22; 50) 44) 42) 41) 40) 89) 89 
24 23) 58) 46) 44) 48) 41] 40) 41 
25 24) 56/| 40/| 46/| 45/ 44/ 48) 45 
Copper Bronse and Gilding Tube, 3¢ # B additional. 
Brazed Brass Tubing. (To No. 20, inclusive. 
Above 5-16 ne tos = imclusive ....... cseeeses . B5¢ 
lain, above 3 inch . 466 
Plain, we inch ; toy 
n, ¢ inc 
Plain, #16 inch i 
4 ince Sihe chdennn shakes dnebeiuas eenctacns 1.60 
Fancy bing, Brass, to No. 26, inclusive. |) 48s 8 2 
bronze Tubing, 8¢ # ® more than Brass. 
. Discount from list.......... Prcedscccceses ++0-25@...% 


Rell and Sheet Brass. 
(Brown & Sharpe Standard Gauge.) 


Common High Brass :} in. | in. | in. |in./in. In, lim. lin. 
er than 2 | 10 | 12° | 14] 16) 18} 20] 22 
and including 10 | 12 | 14 | 16) 18} 20) 22) 24 


To No. 20, cage: 2 -22 |.28 |.26).27/.29!.81].33 
Nos. 21, 22, 23 and 24. "Be 23 |.24 |.26|.28].30).82|.34 
Nos. 36'and tl: 2246). 2804) 2414 27/20) 81 381, 

Nos. 27 and 28..... ...|.23 |.24 (26 -28).30|.82 84.38 











Common High Brass :| in. | in. | in. |in.|in./in.!in.|in. 








Wider than 24 | 26 | 28 32 | 36 
and including 26 | 28 | #0 34| 36) 38) 40 
To No, 20, inclusive...|.36 |.39 |.42 |.46).50/.55).60|.65 
Nos. 21, 22,23 and 24:/:37 [40 |.43 |.47).51).56 .61/.68 
Nos. 25 and =” becccaces 88 1 |.44 |.48).52).57'.63).71 
‘os. 27 and 28......... 42 |.45 |.49).53/.58 .65/.76 

















| 
All Nos. to No. a inclusive. . +} #0. = we $0.30 


oo ” and No. 
Nov 


Spring Wire, 2¢ # ® advance. 
Cepper Belt and Hose Rivets and Burrs. 





dR ansdeveel WT EE Bh in. ncn scdevtveesl 56¢ 
SDD MindiateePanen cuccteons SE RR Ske skucanneanas inl 58¢ 
is, Maeeantee (aaccuencoes Set ba MPibé0ecncascsuteeebed 60¢ 
in de seep whines oi 50 BT Bs Bhs coc ccnnsnaneie tl 65¢ 
Th RRS EB Wills BOVccosnesksenscoanne 70¢ 
BOGE BiG Fi canbategnnceosee¥ 54¢ 
Spelter. 
Duty: Pig, Bars and Plates, $1.50 @ 100 b. 
Western pany ddl die idin de ewaeias 554¢ @ 614¢ 
“Bertha” . @ Cansseebosaccsoccs coccess cote 
Zine, 
Duty; Sheet, 24¢ ® Db. 
ches ctccdesdbdeesg dh ccness' “oc! seas 
erie rer eters. oo Hes 
Lead. 
Duty: Pig, $2 8100. Old Lead, 2¢ 9b. Pipe 
and Sheets, 24¢ ® b. 
American © 2 00 eecevecces oe ove «, BAGO 
sdb een ste bet sh elidesma 20% «+255 €@ Bla¢ 
Pipe, sub to trade discount.... = ...... U4: 
Tin- Pipe, subject to trade discount... . Loe 
Block Tin Pipes, subject to wet discount......40« 
Sheet, subject to trade discount................. 
Solder. : 


@ %& (Guaranteed)... ........... 6.0... 16O 


es arcde cae, bhbbhbeeen 13%4¢ @ 1a¢ 
The prices of the man | other qualities of Solder , 
in the market ae .¥ private brands vary 


according to composi 
tai: 
AE i toning 
ALUMINUM. 
Prices in Ingots. 
In lots Of 2000 M amd OVEF.......ccceeeccsseccecenece $1.00 


Old Metals. 
(Prices Paid in New York.) 


BOR COR a occ onde one sce. sicseceseccocee cod #12 ¢ 
ins aes vnnsctadscqupeniasncdscscaces Brill ¢ 
iy Bead... ccbiin eke dts wahatanentvanteanan @Dbi10 ¢ 
THe BORRGs «0 bcec.. ccctecccedcceucsiisecednese -@B 8 ¢ 
BADR dette. :cgbbe ceneegicd occh csqccepusanpiceed née 
SS op otc shies snbdeckN chy cogghs dca tibenesée SD 3i¢ 
SL scgnnaiddss vhlewecoccbubigtanhecdes means ed Dd 3s¢ 
ee SPINE no cncc ccc coscncdveccesdanuescasocces SR16 ¢ 
Bete MEE vc cbiccecowsessechds ene stesstaneiee D8 ¢ 
Wrought Scrap Iron.........0.-seeee # gross ton $19.00 
Heavy Cast Scrad...........s+s.seeee -® gross ton 12.00 
Stove Plate Scrap... ..........sscee0s ~¥ grosston 8,00 
TUN EE cccs §— sivccdsecsecoses © # grosston 6.00 





